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PREFACE. 



The Author of this work, after a long and laborious 
period devoted almost exclusively to genealogical pur- 
suits, found it necessary for the recovery of his health 
and spirits, which had been broken by illness and do- 
mestic affliction, to lay aside, for a brief interval, his usual 
arduous avocations, and to seek relaxation in less toil- 
some and more pleasing occupation — to abandon, as 
it were, the rugged highways of antiquity for more 
flowery by-paths abounding in Legend and Romance. 
The result has been the production of these volumes, 
which show that there are more marvels in real life 
than in the pages of fiction. Their perusal, he trusts, 
will please alike the historic and the general reader. 
One fact must be kept in mind : the following anecdotes 
and episodes, however strange and startUng, are inva- 
riably the stories not of fable but of truth. Many of 
them have proved valuable to the Poet and the Novelist ; 
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and have been the sources of those beautiful streams 
of fiction which glitter with the genius of Scott and 
Bulwer. 

The memoirs of our great famiUes exhibit details 
of the most stirring and romantic character, throw- 
ing light on the principal occurrences of domestic 
annals, and elucidating the most important national 
events. Almost every eminent House has some episode 
connected with it, some tradition interwoven with 
its rise or greatness, or some calamity casting a 
shadow over the brilliancy of its achievements; for 
the old and aristocratic families of England are not a 
common race : their existence has been maintained 
from generation to generation, through those ages of 
events which have made this country what it is. Educa- 
tion, property, politics, — all have tended to render them 
continually conspicuous,— continually actors upon a 
scene where the drama of public and private life has 
passed with mingled and moving accidents. The 
pride of birth and fame, which so naturally be- 
longs to them, has, in some measure, severed them 
from the general crowd, isolated their actions, and 
implanted upon them, not infrequently, a singularity 
of conduct and character. Moreover, the Nobles 
and Gentlemen of England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
have a capacity and chivalry of soul, and a daring 
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spirit of adventure, which must make some of them, at 
least, heroes of marvellous transactions at every time, 
whether their course of life confines them to their stately 
mansions, and their unrivalled Senate at home, or whe- 
ther it leads them to foreign travel, or to fields of war. 
And we submit that such is the case upon the attesta- 
tion of these volumes. Let the reader seek romance, 
in whatever book and at whatever period he will, from 
Cervantes to Bulwer, yet naught will he find to surpass 
the uncommon and unexaggerated reality unfolded 
here — naught to convince him that the poetry of the 
brain can rival in interest the pages of British family 
history. 

The Author would have felt distrustful of his en- 
deavour to give full efiect to these anecdotes and 
episodes, had he not been aided by the advice and 
assistance of others. Many friends have supplied him 
with suggestions and references that have proved of 
the greatest value, and to them — the kind and constant 
promoters of his labours — he feels the deepest grati- 
tude. He is not allowed the privilege of naming all, 
but he cannot forbear expressing more particularly 
his warmest acknowledgments for the important aid 
he has received from his excellent and highly-gifted 
friends, the Eev. Samuel Hayman and W. E. Surtees, 
Esq., D.C.L. ; from Thomas Russell Potter, Esq. of 
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Wymeswold, the elegant historian of Charnwood Forest ; 
George Soane, Esq., B. A., a writer of great force and 
research; and the Eev. William M. Smith -Marriott, 
of Horsmonden, who has contributed a very interesting 
legend. 
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ANECDOTES 



OF 



THE ARISTOCRACY, 



THYNNE OF LONGLEATE AND THE HEIRESS OF 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 



In the lawless and licentious times that followed the 
Restoration of Charles II., human life weighed lightly 
in the balance when poised against the evil passions of 
men. The angry feelings engendered by the great Civil 
War had not yet subsided, the din of battle was scarcely 
hushed, and the public — long accustomed to party con- 
flict and party strife — had become familiarized with 
bloodshed and death. Nevertheless, the terrible trans- 
action we are about to narrate, excited, even at that 
gloomy and violent period, a deep sensation throughout 
the country. The high position and princely fortune of 
the victim of the crime, the illustrious birth of the inno- 
cent cause, and the European reputation of its presumed 
instigator, combined to invest the tragic tale with no 
ordinary interest All England was roused by the 
event, and perhaps no episode in family history has 
ever obtained greater notoriety. 
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2 THYNNE OF LONGLEATE 

It is far from our intention to encumber with pedigree 
details the strange and stirring incidents that in the 
course of this undertaking it will be our task to relate. 
Our purpose is rather to shun the dreary route of gene- 
alogical research — to pass unheeded by the rugged paths 
attractive to the antiquary alone, and to confine our 
steps to those verdant and seductive by-ways of history 
where marvellous adventure and romantic incident spring 
up, as sparkling flowers, beneath our feet Still, in 
some instances, — and the story of this murder is one, — 
we are compelled, for the elucidation of the subject, to 
interweave with it such particulars of the descent and 
career of the chief actors as will enable the reader the 
more readily and clearly to follow the thread of the 
story. 

About twelve years before the period of which we are 
writing, Josceline, eleventh Earl of Northumberland, 
died at Turin, aged only twenty-six, leaving by his 
countess, — the youngest daughter of Thomas Wriothesle^^ 
Earl of Southampton, the lord high treasiurer, — an only 
child, Elizabeth, heiress of all the immense estates of 
her family, and sole inheritrix of the hereditary glory of 
the Percys. Her mother, sister of the incomparable 
Lady Russell, and herself a distinguished ornament, for 
beauty and excellence, of the elevated circles in which 
she moved, continued, in her widowhood, to reside in 
Paris, where she met and received marked attention 
firom the accomplished Ralph Montagu, then English 
ambassador at the court of France. De Grammont 
describes him as " peu dangereux pour sa figure,'* but 
almost irresistible from his fascinating manners, his wit, 
and his vivacity; and Madame de Sevigne firequently 
alludes in her correspondence to his courtship of the 
beautiful widowed countess. Montagu's devotion was 
at length rewarded. In the year 1673, her ladyship 
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csiiie privately to England, and bestowed on him her 
hand, at TitchfieM, in Hampshire, the family seat of 
1^ Wriothesleys. Immediately after the nuptials, her 
molher-in-Iaw, the Dowager Conntess of Northumber- 
land, who appears to have been a meddling, jealous old 
woman, daimed to have the entire charge and disposal of 
the young heiress of the Percys. This demand was keenly 
felt and resisted by the mother; but the pertinacious dow- 
ager contrived at length to gain entire possession of the 
Lady Elizabeth, and made her the subject of constant 
intrigues with men of power who wished for wealth, and 
rich men who wished for power. Thus it was the youth- 
ful heiress's peculiar fate to be three times a wife and 
twice a widow before she was sixteen. In her thirteenth 
year die was married, as far at least as the performance 
of the ceremony went, to Henry Cavendish, E^l of 
Ogle, (only son of the Duke of Newcastle,) who as- 
sumed, thereupon, the name and arms of Percy. The 
young lord, a boy of great promise, was about the same 
age as his bride, but he survived the marriage a few 
months only. At his death ** unnumbered suitors 
came** to bid for so brilliant a prize as the youthful 
widow. Among them were Thbmas Thynne, Esq. of 
Longleate, and the celebrated adventurer, Count Ko- 
nigsmark. The personal advantages of the foreign 
suitor possibly attracted the notice of the inexperienced 
girl ; but her relations hastened to prevent the effects of 
his assiduities by contracting her to Mr. Thynne. H^r 
marriage to that gentleman appears to have taken place 
in the summer or autiunn of 1681 ; but she was sepa- 
rated fix>m him immediately after the ceremony. One 
account is that she fled from him of her own accord into 
Holland; another, and more jnobable, makes Thynne 
to have consented, at her mother's request, that she 
should spend a year on the Continent. 
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4 THYNNE OF LONGLEATE 

Thomas Thynne, Esq. of Longleatc, in Wiltshire, 
who thus won the much-sought-for heiress, stood fore- 
most in the ranks of fashion. The descendant of an 
ancient house, and the inheritor of the broad lands of 
his wealthy uncle. Sir Thomas Thynne, he moved in 
the highest society in the land, courted and flattered by 
all. His great income conferred on him the soubriquet 
of " Tom of Ten Thousand ;" and, when the relative value 
of money is taken into account, that designation indi- 
cated a fortune fully equivalent to one five times as 
large in our days. 

Early in life he enjoyed the particular regard of the 
Duke of York ; but eventually quarrelling with his royal 
highness, he joined the rival party in politics, and be- 
came the intimate friend and associate of the people's 
idol, the Duke of Monmouth, who frequently visited 
him at Longleate, which was kept up in a style of 
princely magnificence. Dryden refers to Thynne, 
under the name of Issacher, in his poem of Absalom 
and Achitophel, and styles him Monmouth's 

.... wealthy western friend. 

He sat in four parliaments as one of the knights of his 
native shire of Wilts, and took some lead in the politics 
of the day. In 1679, he formed part of the deputation 
which prayed the king to speedily recall the great 
council of the nation, and on that occasion received a 
severe rebuke from his majesty : " I cannot but wonder," 
exclaimed Charles, " that persons of estates such as 
yours should animate the people to mutiny and rebel- 
lion ; and I devoutly wish you would mind your own 
affairs, and leave me to attend to mine." It was, how- 
ever, in the circles of fashion that Tom of Ten Thousand 
shone conspicuous, though, in truth, he seems to have 
been a weak man, and a heartless libertine to boot. 
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A few words regarding Kcinigsmark will complete 
the description of the chief actors of the dramatis per- 
sons. 

The Count was by birth a Swede, of an ancient 
family, originally German, which gained great military 
renown in the service of Sweden during the seventeenth 
century. Of striking personal advantages and consi- 
derable mental accomplishments, he made a distin- 
guished figure at the Courts of England and France, 
which he visited under the patronage of his uncle. 
Count Otho William Konigsmark, and where he re- 
mained for a few years. In 1677, he went to Italy, and 
thence sailing to Malta, set out on a cruise with the 
knights, and behaved with the height of gallantry and 
daring in an engagement with a Turkish vessel. By 
this, and similar exploits, he acquired considerable repu- 
tation, and was subsequently received with much favour 
at Rome, Venice, Genoa, Lisbon, and Madrid. He 
appears to have returned to England ih the commence- 
ment of 1661, and to have, at once, aspired to the most 
brilliant alliance in Europe — the hand of the heiress of 
Northumberland. How the prospect was destroyed by 
her contract with Thynne, we have already shown. Deep, 
indeed, seems to have been Konigsmark's disappoint- 
ment, and firm his resolution to strain every nerve 
still to gain the object of his wishes. He iiattered 
himself, from the encour^ement the lady had given 
him, and from his own vanity, that if once he could 
remove the legal hindrance of a husband, the richly- 
portioned maiden might still be his own. 

Thus matters remained until the night of Sunday, the 
12th of February, 1682, when all the Court end of 
London was startled by the news that Thynne had been 
assassinated, while passing along the public streets in 
his coach. The spot where the murder was committed 
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6 THYNNE OF LONGLEATE 

was towards the eastern end of Pall Mall^ opposite to 
the Opera Arcade. No account of the proceedings 
we could give would possess the same degree of interest 
as that afforded by a contemporary : Sir John Reresby, 
who took an active part in securing the perpetrators of 
the deed, has left us a full statement of the details, so 
truthful and minute that we will let the worthy kni^t 
relate the facts in his own words : — 

^* The unhappy gentleman, Mr. Thynne, being much 
engaged in the Duke of Monmouth's cause, it was feared 
that party might put some violent construction on this 
accident, the actors therein making their escape just for 
the time, and being unknown. I happened to be at Court 
that evening, when the king, hearing the news, seemed 
greatly concerned at it, not only for the horror of the 
action itself (which was shocking to his natural dispo- 
sition), but also for fear the turn the anti-court party 
might give thereto. I left the Court, and was just step- 
ping into bed, when Mr. Thynne's gentfeman came to 
me to grant him an Hue and Cry, and immediately at 
his heels comes the Duke of Monmouth's page, to 
desire me to come to him at Mr. Thynne's lodging, 
sending his coach for me, which I made use of accordingly. 
I there found his Grace surrounded with several lords 
and gentlemen, Mr. Thynne's friends, and Mr. Thynne* 
himself, mortally wounded with five shot firom a blun- 
derbuss. I on the spot granted several warrants against 

* Mr. Thynne lies buried at the west end of the south aisle of 
Westminster Abbey, under a marble monument, erected at the cost 
of his brother-in-law and executor, John Hall, Esq. On the base 
appears a representation of the murder, with a few lines in English 
recording the erent. A long Latin inscription, ailusiTe to Kbnigs- 
mark's participation in the crime, was written for the tomb, but 
rejected by Bishop Sprat, the Dean, on the ground that one who had 
been acquitted by a legal tribunal should not thus be held up to 
public odium. 
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persons supposed to have had a hand therein, and that 
night got some intelligence concerning the actors them- 
selves. At length, by the information of a chairmah, 
who had carried one of the ruffians from his lodgings at 
Westminster to the " Black Bull," there to take horse, 
and by means of a woman, who used to visit the same 
petson, the constables found out the place of his abode, 
and there took his man, by nation a Swede, who, being 
bronght before me, confessed himself a servant to a 
German captain, who had told him he had a quarrel with 
Mr. Thynne, and had ordered him to watch his coach; 
and that particularly that day the captain no sooner 
Tinder3tcx>d the coach to be gone by than he booted 
himself, and, with two others, a Swedish lieutenant and 
a Pole, went on horseback, as he supposed in quest of 
Mr. Thynne. By the same servant I also understood 
where possibly the captain and his two companions were 
to be found ; and having, with the Duke of Monmouth, 
Lord Mordannt, and others, searched several houses, 
as he directed us, till six in the morning, and having 
been in close pursuit all night, I persooLdly took the 
captain in the bouse of a Swedish doctor in Leicester 
Fields. I went first into his room, followed by Lord 
Mordaunt, where I found him in bed, with his sword aC 
some distance from him on the tabic ; his weapon I in 
the first place secured, and then his person, committing 
him to two constables. 1 wondered he should make so 
tatne a submission, for he n-as certainly a man of great 
courage, and appeared quite unconcerned from the very 
beginning, though he was very certain he should be 
found the chief actor in the tragedy. Tbia gentleman 
had not long before commanded the forlorn hope at the 
siege of Mons, when but two besides himself, of fifty 
under his command, escaped with life ; and, in consi- 
deration of this service, the Prince of Orange made 
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8 THYNNE OF LONGLEATE 

him a lieutenant of his guards ; and, in reward for the 
same, the King of Sweden gave him a troop of horse. 
But to insist no further on this, his two accomplices 
also were taken, and brought to my house; where, 
before I could finish the several examinations I had to 
go through, the King sent for me to attend him in 
council, for that purpose, with the prisoners and papers. 
His majesty ordered me to give him an account of the 
proceedings hitherto, as well with regard to the appre- 
hending of the prisoners, as their examination, and then 
examined them himself; and, when the council rose, 
ordered me to put everything in writing, and in form, 
against the trial; which took me up a great part of 
the day, though I had got one of the clerks of the 
council and another justice of the peace to assist me, 
both for the sake of despatch and my own security, the 
nicety of the afiair requiring it, as will, in the sequel, 
appear. 

^^ The council met again, among other things, to exa- 
mine the governor of young Count Konigsmark, a young 
gentleman then in Mr. Faubert's academy in London, 
and supposed to be privy to the murder. Upon this 
occasion, the King sent for me to attend in council, 
where the said governor, confessing that the eldest Count 
Konigsmark (who had been in England some months 
before, and made his addresses to the lady who so un- 
fortunately married Mr. Thynne) arrived incognito ten 
days before the said murder, and lay disguised till it 
was committed, gave great, cause to suspect that the 
Count was at the bottom of this bloody afiair ; and his 
majesty ordered me thereupon to go and search his 
lodgings, which I did with two constables, but the bird 
was flown; he went away betimes in the morning of the 
day after the deed was perpetrated ; of which I imme- 
diately gave the King an account. 
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"I several times afterwards attended on the King, both 
in private and in council, from time to time, to give him 
information, as fresh matter occurred or appeared ; and 
upon the whole it was discovered, ]>artly by the confes- 
ion of the parties concerned, and partly by the informa- 
on of others, that the German Captain had been for 
ight years an intimate with Count Kiinigsmark, one of 
the greatest men in the kingdom of Sweden, his uncle 
being at that time Governor of Pomerania, and near 
upon marrying the King's aunt ; and, moreover, that 
during the time he was in England before, he had made 
his addresses to Lady Ogle, the only daughter and 
heiress of the Earl of Northumberland, who had been 
married to the deceased Mr. Thynne, and that the said 
Count had resented something as an affront from Mr. 
Thynne : that the Captain, moved thereto out of pure 
friendship to the Count (though not at all with his pri- 
vity, as pretended), had determined within himself to 
revenge his cause, and that in consequence of such his 
resolution the murder liappened. It appeared also that 
such his cruel design was furthered by the assistance of 
the Swedish Lieutenant and the Pole, who had been 
by him obliged to discharge the blunderbuss into the 
coach. I was extremely glad that in this whole busi- 
ness there was no English person directly or indirectly 
concerned; for the fanatics had buzzed it about that 
the design was chiefly against the Duke of Monmouth ; 
BO that I had the King's thanks more than once, the 
thanks of my Lord Halifax, and several others, for my 
diligence in tracing out the true springs and motives of 
this horrid action, as well as tlie actors themselves. The 
Duke of Monmouth had been out of the coach above an 
hour; and, by the confession of the criminals, 1 found 
they were not to have made the attempt if his grace had 
been with Mr. Thynne." 
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On Friday, the 17th, two of the persons apprehended, 
Boroeky, the Pole, and Stem, the Swedish Lieutenant, 
being examined by Reresby, and Mr. Bridgman, also a 
Middlesex Magistrate, both confessed their participation 
in the murder: the former affirmed that it was at the 
instigation of Count Konigsmark, by whose desire he 
had come to England ; the latter seems to have been 
kept in ignorance of the name of the principal, and to 
have acted under the direction of Captain Yratz. Mean- 
while, every effort was made to discover KonigsmarL 
Lord Cavendish and the Duke of Monmouth were espe- 
cially zealous ; and, in the Gazette of the 16th of Fe- 
bruary, a reward of j£200 is offered for the apprehension 
of the Count. The search did not prove ineffectual. 
On Sunday the 19th, exactly a week after the com- 
mission of the crime, Konigsmark was taken at Graves- 
end, where he had remained in concealment and in 
disguise, and was brought up to London under a guard 
of soldiers. On his arrival, an extraordinary Council 
being summoned, the accused was personally examined 
by the King. " I happened," says Reresby, " to be 
present upon this occasion, and observed that he ap- 
peared before his Majesty with all the assurance ima- 
ginable. He was a fine person of a man, and I think 
his hair was the longest I ever saw. He was very quick 
of parts; but his examination was very superficial, for 
which reason he was, by the ELing and Council, ordered 
to be, the same day, examined by the Lord Chief 
Justice, the Attorney General, and myself." 

Konigsmark strenuously denied all knowledge of the 
crime ; but, despite of his professions, the acute Reresby 
seems to have been convinced of his guilt. The Eling, 
however, felt interested that the Count should escape, 
and some of Konigsmark's friends endeavoured, by the 
offers of bribes, to gain the desired end* 
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The trial came on at Hicks' Hall, on Monday, the 
27tb February, before Chief Justice Pemberton, Chief 
Justice North, and Chief Baron Montagu. The evi- 
dence adduced, and indeed their own confessions, clearly 
proved the fact of Borosky's shooting Mr. Thynnc, and 
Vratz and Stem's being present, assisting him. With 
respect to Konigsmark, it was shown that he lived con- 
cealed in an humble lodging, and held couununication 
ivith the murderers before, and almost at the time of the 
murder. He had also on several occasions, as deposed 
to by the witnesses, given vent to strong expressions of 
anger against Mr. Thynne, for having stood between him 
and the rich prize to which he aspired ; and, finally, it 
appeared that he had fled, in di^uise, immediately after 
the murder was perpetrated. All this the Count endea- 
voured to rebut, by showing that the men accused were 
his followers and servants, and that, of necessity, he had 
&eqiient communion with them, but never about this 
murder : that, when he arrived in London, he was seized 
with a distemper, which obliged him to live privately 
till he was cured ; and, lastly, that he never even saw, 
or had any quarrel with Mr, Thynnc. The testimony of 
the accomplices, which implicated Konigsmark, went of 
course for nothing against him; and the absence of 
direct legal proof, connecting him with the assassination, 
was strongly urged by Chief Justice Pemberton, who 
snmmed up pointedly in his favour. The result was, that 
Konigsmark obtained an acquittal, while the three other 
prisoners were found guilty, and hanged in Pall Mall, 

Ion the 10th of March following, Borosky, who fired the 
blunderbuss, was suspended in chains near Mile End. 
The escape, however, of him whom the public deemed 
the chief instigator of the foul deed, seems to have raised 
the popular anger, and Konigsmark deemed it prudent 
to leave Ejigland as quickly as he could. His subse- 
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quent Qfireer was honourable enough. In command of 
a French regiment, he served with great gallantry at 
the sieges of Cambray and Gerona, and by permission 
of the French King, was allowed to accompany his 
uncle, Otho William, to the Morea, where he was slain 
at the siege of Argos, 29th August, 1686, at the early 
age of twenty-seven, and within little more than four 
years after the tragedy of which poor Thynne was the 
victim. 

One chivalrous incident connected with the affair we 
must not omit The high-spirited Lord Cavendish, the 
friend and companion of the murdered Thynne, indig- 
nant at what he deemed a shameful evasion of justice, 
offered to meet Konigsmark in any part of the world, 
charge the guilt of blood upon him, and prove it with 
his sword. Granger records that the challenge was ac- 
cepted, and that ^^ the parties agreed to fight on the 
sands of Calais,'' but before the appointed time arrived, 
Konigsmark declined the encounter. 

Of the heiress of the Percys, and her subsequent 
history, we will add a few brief details, before we 
close our narrative of this eventful story. The cata- 
strophe seemed to render her ladyship an object of 
increased public interest and curiosity. Her return to 
England followed immediately on the execution of the 
murderers, and her marriage to Charles Seymour, sixth 
Duke of Somerset, was solemnized in less than two 
months after. His Grace, then in his twentieth year, 
possessed a fine commanding person, dark complexioned, 
and regularly handsome : he was generous, brave, and 
magnificent, but so inordinately arrogant in his manners, 
and vain of his illustrious rank, that he has always been 
known in history as " the Proud Duke of Somerset*^ 

* The first peer of the realm being a Roman Catholic, his Grace of 
Somerset took precedence on all great occasions. He attended 
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His high-born bride appears to have enjoyed in their 
union a fair share of domestic happiness. At Court 
she made a distinguished figure^ and on the disgrace of 
the Duchess of Marlborough^ succeeded her as Groom 
of the Stole to Queen Anne. Her chequered life, which 
opened with all the brilliant promise that the possession 
of every earthly blessing could bestow, but did not 

the fuoerals of Charles II., Queen Mary, and William III , and at the 
coronation of James II., William and Mary, Anne, George I. and 
George II. He seemed little less in his conduct than if vested with 
regal honours. His servants obeyed by signs. The country roads 
were cleared, that he might pass without obstruction or observation. 
His second Duchess was Charlotte, daughter of Daniel, Earl of Win- 
chelsea and Nottingham. He made a vast distinction between a 
Percy and a Finch. Tiie Duchess once familiarly tapped him on the 
shoulder with her fan ; he turned round, and, with an indignant, sour 
countenance, said, "My first Duchess was a Percy, and she never dared 
to take such a liberty." His children obeyed his mandates with profound 
respect. The two youngest daughters had used to stand altenjately 
whilst he slept of an afternoon ; Lady Charlotte, being tired, sat 
down ; the Duke awaked, and being displeased, declared he would 
make her remember her want of decorum. By his will, he left her 
20,000/. less than her sister. The pleasant Sir James Delaval laid a 
wager of lOOOZ. that he would make the Duke give him precedency ; 
but that was judged impossible, as his Grace was all eyes and ears on 
such an occasion. Delaval, however, having one day obtained infor- 
mation of the precise time when the Duke was to pass a narrow part 
of the road on his way to town, stationed himself there in a coach em- 
blazoned for the day with the arms, and surrounded by many servants 
in livery of the head of the house of Howard, who called out when 
Somerset appeared, " The Duke of Norfolk !*' The former, fearful of 
committing a breach of etiquette, hurried his postilion under a hedge, 
where he was no sooner safely fixed, than Delaval passed, who, leaning 
out of the carriage, bowed with a familiar air, and wished his Grace a 
good morning. He indignantly exclaimed, ** Is it you. Sir James ? 
I thought it had been the Duke of Norfolk !" The wager, thus fairly 
won, was paid, and the town made merry with the stratagem to gain 
it. His Grace died in 1748, at the advanced age of eighty-seven, 
having filled high offices in the courts of Charles II., William III., 
and Queen Anne. 
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escape its share of human sorrow, terminated on the 
23i4 of November, 1722. Her age was then fifty-five. 
Of the thirteen children she had presented to her 
husband, two only survived her. Her eldest son, 
Algernon, Earl of Hertford, a gallant participator in 
Marlborough's wars, was, in every respect, one of the 
most accomplished noblemen of his time. He suc- 
ceeded to the Dukedom of Somerset at the decease of 
his father, but enjoyed the dignity for barely two years. 
By an odd fatality, he married a daughter of the fiimily 
of Thynne, and left an only daughter and heiress, 
whose marriage with Sir Hugh Smithson has vested the 
representation and broad domains of her illustrious race 
in the line that now enjoys them — that of the present 
Duke of Northumberland. 




SARAH, COUNTESS OF EXETER. 



Th£Ri; is scarcely an episode of real life bo romantic 
aa the story of the second nuptials of Henry Ce( 
late Lord Exeter. Early in life, anil long before his 
accession to the title, he married the rich heiress of the 
Vernons of Ilanbury, but experienced little happiness 
in the imion, which at length terminated in a divorce. 
Shortly after the separation, Mr. (^ecil, distrustful of the 
courtly circles in which he moved, resolved on laying 
aside the artiiicial attractions of his rank, and seeking 
Bome country maiden who %¥Ould wed htm from disin- 
terested motives of affection. In furtherance of the 
plan, he hent his course into Shropshire, and fixed his 
residence at an humble hostelrie in a remote part of 
that county. His possession of ample riches, and the 
obscurity which hung around hira, excited village 
suspicion, and caused his company to be shunned. 
Some maintained that he was connected with smugglers 
or gamesters, others suggested means equally discredit- 
able by which " he came by his money," and all agreed 
that dishonesty or fraud was the cause of the mystery 
of " the London gentleman's" proceedings. At length, 
tired out by these surmises, he left the inn, and domi- 
ciled himself at a &rm-house in the neighbourhood, 
where he continued to reside for about two years, going 
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to London every sixth month, and retummg with such 
money as he had occasion for. To occupy his time, he 
purchased some land, and prepared to build himself a 
residence. The same suspicions, however, again arose, 
and it was only by offering to pay beforehand that the 
tradesmen would undertake the work. 

It so happened that the worthy farmer, Mr. Hoggins, 
of Bolas, at whose cottage Mr. Cecil resided, had a 
beautiful daughter, about seventeen years of age, whose 
exquisite loveliness and many virtues were the universal 
theme of rustic admiration. Nor were her attractions 
lost on the courtly recluse. Mr. Cecil fell deeply in 
love, and felt that, though humble was the birth of 
the maiden, and simple her education, her qualifica- 
tions of mind and person would shed a lustre in the 
most elevated situation. He resolved, then, to make 
her his wife, and took an early opportunity of informing 
his hosts that he liked their daughter Sarah, and would 
marry her, if they would give their consent " Marry 
our daughter!" exclaimed Mrs. Hoggins, "what, to a 
fine gentleman ! No, indeed !" " Yes, marry her," 
said the husband ; " he shall marry her, for she likes him ; 
has he not house and land, too, and plenty of money to 
keep her ?" In fine, the matter was arranged, and Mr. 
Cecil wedded the rustic beauty. Masters of every kind 
were procured, and, in twelve months, Mrs. Cecil 
became an accomplished woman. 

It was not long before news reached the bridegroom 
of his uncle, the Earl of Exeter's death, when he found 
it necessary to repair to town. He accordingly set out, 
taking his wife with him, as on a tour of pleasure. During 
the journey, he called at the seats of several noble- 
men, where, to the lady's utter astonishment, he was wel- 
comed in the most friendly manner. At last, he came to 
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Burleigh, in Northamptonshire, the magnificetft mansion 
of the Cecils ; and, in approaching the house, his lord- 
ship asked his companion, with an air of unconceip, 
whether she would like to be at home there ? " Oh, 
yes," exclaimed his wife ; " it is indeed a lovely spot, 
exceeding all I have seen, and making me almost envy 
its possessors.*' " Then,*' said the Earl, " it is yours." 
It would be impossible to describe, in words, the surprise 
of the bewildered lady, or the feeling she experienced 
at the acclamations of joy and welcome which awaited 
her in her new abode. As soon as Lord Exeter had 
settled his affairs, he returned into Shropshire, disco- 
vered his rank to his wife's father and mother, assigned 
them the house he had built there, and settled on them 
an income of £700 per annum. 

The story of Lord Exeter's rural courtship has been 
elegantly told in one of Moore's Irish melodies : — 

You remember Ellen, our hamlet*s pride, 

How meekly she bless'd her humble lot, 
When the stranger, William, had made her his bride. 

And love was the light of their lowly cot. 
Together they toifd through winds and rains, 

Till William at length, in sadness, said, 
** We must seek our fortunes on other plains;*' 

Then sighing she left her lowly shed. 

They roam'd a long and a weary way 

Nor much was the maiden's heart at ease, 
When now, at close of one stormy day, 

They see a proud castle among the trees. 
" To-night,*' said the youth, " we'll shelter there ; 

The wind blows cold, the hour is late :" — 
So he blew the horn with a chieftain's air 

And the porter bow'd as they pass'd the gate. 

** Now welcome, Lady !" exclaimed the youth, — 
** This castle is thine, and these dark woods all." 

She believed him wild, but his words were truth, 
For Ellen is Lady of Rosna Hall ! 

VOL. I. C 
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* And dearly the Lord of Rosna lores 

What William the stranger woo'd and wed : 
• And the light of bliss, in those lordly groves, 
> Is pure as it shone in the lowly shed. 

Would that the poet's closiDg lines vfere borne out by 
facts. But, alas! if report speak truly, the narrative 
must have a melancholy end. Her ladyship, unaccus- 
tomed to the exalted sphere in which she moved, chilled 
by its formalities, and depressed in her own esteem, smv 
vived a few years only her extraordinary elevation, and 
sank into an early grave, — a memorable example of the 
insufficiency of rank and fortune to secure happiness. 
She left two sons, Brownlow, present Marquess of 
Exeter, and Lord Thomas Cecil, beside one daughter, 
Sophia, who married the Right Hon. Henry Manvers 
Fierrepont, and. died in 1823, leaving an only child, 
Augusta -Sophia -Anne, the wife of Lord Charlear 
Wellesley. 

" The Lord of Burghley,'' a recent drama, of great 
force and interest, is founded on the romantic events 
which we have endeavoured to describe ; and, from the 
same materials, Alfred Tennyson has produced a ballad 
of taste and beauty. 
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THE ABDUCTION OF THE HON. MARY KING. 



Few houses are more widely or honourably connected 
than that of King. By a succession of fortunate marriages, 
contracted at various periods, it had attained towards the 
end of the preceding century, to much consideration 
among the higher classes, not only of Ireland, but also 
of England. We must not, however, pursue this sub- 
ject any farther, for, pleasing as such things may be to 
the genealogist, it would little gratify others were we to 
track the famify stream through its various windings till 
we reached the fountain-head, where it oozes, pure, 
indeed, but small and humble, and first bursts into day- 
light from out the green moss of antiquity. For our 
present purpose it will be fully sufficient to begin about 
1768, when the first Earl of Kingston resided at 
Mitchelstown, in the county of Cork, upon the demesne 
lands which his ancestors had obtained by a marriage 
with the daughter of Sir William Fenton. A fair and 
pleasant spot are these same lands, lying at the foot of 
the Galtees, a chain of mountains rising precipitately 
from their base, and lending fresh charms to the romantic 
landscape below, through the middle of which flows the 
river Funcheon. The eldest son of their fortunate pro- 
prietor, Robert, Viscount Kingsborough, who was born 
in 1754, represented the county of Cork in parliament, 

c2 
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and when, only fifteen years of age was married to 
Caroline, sole daughter and heiress of Richard Fitzgerald, 
Esq., of Mount Ophaly, in Kildare. In every respect 
this match seems to have been desirable ; if the bride- 
groom was young at the time of the marriage, the bride 
was still younger, so that a few years were alone want- 
ing to cure whatever there was of preposterous in so early 
an union. On the other hand, its advantages were 
sufficiently manifest : the lady was own cousin to Lord 
Kingsborough, her mother having been daughter and 
heiress of James, 4th Lord Kingston ; and thus the family 
estates became reunited. Her brother died without any 
legitimate issue, but left a natural son, Henry Gerald Fitz- 
gerald, who, to a handsome face and a tall manly figure, 
joined all those fiercer passions, which, like fire, warm 
or consume according to the more or less restraint they 
may be kept under. In the early part of his career, if. 
they did not advance, they certainly did not injure him. 
Lady Kingsborough brought him up with as much care 
and liberality as if he had been her son ; and, when he 
entered the army, the same influence came in aid of his 
own determined spirit to promote him in a very short 
time to the rank of coloneL Similar good fortune 
attended him in his domestic concerns : the lady he had 
married was young, handsome, and amiable; and, at 
the time our narrative commences, he was living with 
her in great apparent harmony at Bishopgate, upon the 
Thames. This slight prefatory sketch will enable the 
reader to enter into the spirit of what follows. 

The family of Lord and Lady Kingsborough was 
numerous ; and, for the better education of the children, 
they spent the greatest part of the year in the vicinity 
of London. Amongst the various governesses employed 
by them was the celebrated Mary Woolstonecroft, after- 
wards Mrs. Godwin, whom we thus particularize because 
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it was to her care ihe heroine of our tale waa entrusted, 
' the Honourable Mary King, one of the younger daugh- 
ters of the house. The honest chroniclers have left it 
on record that the pupil had no pretensions to that 
extraordinary degree of lovehness which poets and 
painters are so fond of imagining ; still her features had 
a soft and pleasing expression, her figure was graceful; 
her manners artless, and she was far from being deficient 
in intellect. In one personal characteristic she was even 
remarkable, and that waa the extreme length and beauty 
of her hair, which grew so luxuriantly as to attract the 
notice of all who saw her. 

It was upon this simple and innocent creature that 
Colonel Fitzgerald had fized a licentious eye, unmindful 
of his near relationship to heraelf, and of his deep 
obligation to her family ; so, at least, it began to be 
whispered among the musicians, who, hired to attend 
many of the balls at which she was present, had better 
opportunities of judging than those more busily em- 
ployed in the scene. These rumours, gently as they 
were circulated, came ere long to the ears of her parents; 
but, with the confidence belonging to all high and noble 
natures, they refiised to give ear to them. " It was 
impossible," they said, " that a man so benefited as the 
Colonel had been should commit a crime which, detest- 
able enough in any one, would, in his particular case, 
imply a degree of viUany almost beyond example." 
Unfortunately, when they argued thus, they did not 
take into account that the passions of a man like Fitz- 
gerald would snap the strongest ties of duty and reason, 
as easily as the sea, when roused by a storm, rends 
-asunder the cable which in a state of calm held the ship 
safely to her moorings. 

We are not told by what means Fitzgerald subdued 
the poor girl's mind to his purposes, and, disliking to 
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mar a true tale by any inventions of our own^ we leave 
it to the reader to fill up the blank in any way his &ncj 
pleases. But in the summer of 1797^ Miss King, aa 
the sudden^ disappeared ; and, greatly to the surprise as 
well as horror of her friends, a note left behind upon 
the dressing-table informed them that she had fled firom 
home with the intention of drowning herself in the 
Thames. No time was lost in dragging the river near 
the house, and though the search proved unsuccessful^ 
still, as her bonnet and shawl were found on the bank, the 
family in general was convinced that she had committed 
suicide. Not so her father. He could see no grounds 
for such an act, and, with this conviction, persisted in 
the search after his lost child, till at length he stumbled 
upon something that, if followed up, might afford a clue 
to the mystery. A post-boy informed him that, while 
driving a gentleman on the road to London, his atten* 
tion was caught by the appearance of a young lady, 
who was walking alone, and who, from what followed, 
could hardly have been there without a previous under- 
standing between herself and the traveller. The latter, 
having ordered the chaise to stop, invited the lady to 
take a seat beside him ; the offer was accepted without 
hesitation, they rode together to London, and, upon 
getting out, walked together arm-in-arm, though to 
what part they went next was more than he, the infor- 
mant, knew; however great might have been his 
curiosity, he had not thought it worth his while to 
follow them. 

Lord Kingsborough came at once to the conclusion, 
as most others in his place would have done, that the 
subject of this strange story could be no one but his 
daughter. If so, it was clear that she had eloped. The 
next question was, with whom ? and here he fouild him- 
self completely at fault. Advertisements and placards 
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were issued, with promises of high reward to whomso- 
ever could fumieh a clue to the discovery, but, for some 
time, without any result. In the meanwhile, there were 
many friends of the family who suspected Fitzgerald, 
and their insinuations at length so far prevailed upon 
Mb lordship that he one day coidd not help taxing him 
with being privy to the affair. The Colonel heard this 
charge with so natural a show of surprise and honest 
indignation, that it was scarcely possible to disbelieve his 
denial of knowing anything at all about it- With match- 
less effrontery he affected to join in the search after the 
young lady; and, when all had proved fruitless, no one 
was louder in lamentation than himself. " He would 
not rest," he said, " till she was found, for in no other 
way could his innocence of the deed be sufficiently 
established." These protestations and the apparent zeal 
of his research silenced the most suspicious ; and, when 
day after day he called upon the family to learn how 
they had succeeded, none for a moment imagined that 
he had the lady all the time in his own safe keeping. 
He was admitted to their councils, proposed plana, sym- 
pathized with their vain regrets, and acted his part of 
a loving relation so admirably, that, had he been on the 
mimic stage, his performance would have secured for 
him a high rank in the profession. 

It might have been supposed that the busy stir of 
pohtics prevailing at the time of this abduction would 
have made it a matter of little interest beyond the im- 
mediate circle of the family. Such, however, was fer 
from being the case. Satiated as the public mind was 
with the recent horrors of the French Revolution, which 
must have made all other atrocities seem tame in com- 
parison, still this alfair attracted the general notice in 
the highest degree. It mingled in the scandal of the 
tea-table, it supplied a theme for the curious, and was 
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debated in taverns with no less warmth of ai^ument 
than if it had been a public instead of a private question. 
Who had been the seducer ? Where could he have con- 
cealed his victim ? Was the lady a consenting party to 
the abduction, or had she been carried off by violence ? 
These were questions which every one asked a hundred 
times a day ; and, as none could answer them, doubt 
and curiosity kept alive the general attention far beyond 
the time when such things are usually found to interest 

It is often wonderful to see by what simple means 
chance brings about what has baffled the utmost efforts 
of human sagacity. One day, a girl of, the lower class 
waited on Lady Kingsborough with an intimation that 
she thought herself able to supply a clue by which the 
missing young lady might be recovered. Stripped of all 
unnecessary appendages, her account ran thus: — She 
was a servant at a lodging-house in Clayton-street, Ken- 
nington, to which place a gentleman had brought a 
female, about the time when, according to the numerous 
placards and advertisements. Miss Mary King had dis- 
appeared from home. The gentleman, she said, was a 
constant visitor, but what had most struck her was the 
young lady's profusion of beautiful long hair, so exacdy 
agreeing with one of the most remarkable points in the 
description of the absentee. Scarcely had the girl con- 
cluded her tale, when in walked Colonel Fitzgerald upon 
his daily mission of condolence. She recognised him 
at once, and exclaimed, " Why, that's the very gende- 
man who visits the strange lady." 

Boundless as was the usual assurance of the Colonel, 
it forsook him on this occasion. So completely was he 
taken by surprise, that he dashed from the room as one 
who felt the game of deception was all up, and thus 
effectually made it so ; for no confession from his lips 
could have revealed the truth with greater clearness than 
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did this abrupt evasion. The wrath of the Kings- 
boroughs blazed forth, as might have been expected, at 
Euch an outrage ; in any case they would have feh this 
was an insult to be washed out by blood alone ; in that 
of Colonel Fitzgerald, who owed all that made life valu- 
able to their bounty, who, but for their kindness, would 
probably have been no better than a serf or mendicant, 
a fellow condemned to subsist on charity, or the moat 
menial service— for such an one to have wronged them 
in so tender a point — it drove the spirit of vengeance 
well nigh to madness amongst them. The moment the 
offender was thus substantiated, Colonel King (since 
Lord Lofton) lost no time in calling him out, having 
previously selected Major Wood for his second. To this 
challenge Fitzgerald gave a ready assent, observing, 
however, with much frankness, or with a total indiffer- 
ence to the world's opinion, that his character was so 
blasted by the late affair, be had no chance of finding a 
frieud to go out with him. " But," he added, " come 
what may, I will be at the place and time appointed. 
Should I fail in procuring a second, you. Major Wood, 
will, 1 am sure, see that justice is done to either party." 
It was in consequence of this arrangement that, on 
Sunday morning, the 1st of October, 1797, the duellists 
met, at an early hour, near the Magazine in Hyde Park. 
Fitzgerald, as be had predicted, could find no second, 
but expressed himself quite willing to fight without one. 
The Major, objecting strongly to this unusual way of 
conducting such matters, would fain have persuaded the 
surgeon, brought by Fitzgerald, to undertake the oflfice. 
The sui^on gave a positive refusal ; and the most he 
could be brought to, was a promise to remain within 
sight while the affair was going on. Under these circum- 
Etances, the whole of the avrfiil responsibility devolved 
upon Major Wood — neither of the principals being in 
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the least inclined to listen to his suggestions of an ad- 
jourament He accordingly placed them on the ground, 
at the distance of ten paces from each other — with the 
hope, as he afterwards explained, that, if both parties, 
were alive after the first shot, Fitzgerald would throw 
himself upon Colonel King's mercy. They fired, and 
without effect ; but Fitzgerald, according to the Major — 
let us hope he was mistaken — ^^ seemed bent on blood,** 
and four shots, in consequence, were exchanged. Still 
they both remained on their feet uninjured ; and it was 
now that the guilty party said something to Major Wood 
about giving him advice ^'as a friend." To this the 
Major replied, he was not his firiend, but he was a firiend 
to humanity — and as such he did not mind saying, that 
if Fitzgerald could bring himself to acknowledge his own 
utter unworthiness, and would submit in silence to 
whatever language the Colonel might please to use, 
then, he thou^t, the afiair need go no fetrther. The 
haughty spirit of Fitzgerald would not allow him to 
accept of terms like these ; he would only consent to 
own that his conduct had been wrong, which not being 
deemed sufficient, it was agreed to go on with the duel. 
First, however— and perhaps from some lingering re* 
mains of better feeling — ^he made an effi>rt to address 
Colonel King ; but this was cut short by the ColoneFs 
exclaiming, ^^ You are a damned villain ; I won't hear a 
word you have to offer." 

It may seem strange to us, in these days of hair^ 
triggers and percussion-locks, but they actually ex- 
changed three shots more VFithout effect — and, Fitz- 
gerald's supply of ball and powder being exhausted, he 
requested the use of one of Colonel King's pistols. 
This the Major positively refused, though his principal 
would gladly have persuaded him to consent Here, 
therefore, of necessity, the affair terminated for the 
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present ; but such was the rancour of both the duellists, 
that they made another appointment for the next day. 
By some means, long before the time arrived, their 
intentions got wind, and tbey were put under temporary 
arrest, with the benevolent view of preventiDg a fatal 
catastrophe. 

In the meanwhile, the young lady had been recovered 
from her sedacer, and conveyed to the family residence 
at Mitchelstown, where it was supposed she would be 
quite secure against any farther attempts of the enemy. 
But ^ain they miscalculated, as they had done in the 
first instance. What had passed served only to a^ra- 
vate — if it were capable of aggravation — the violence of 
Fitzgerald's temper. He resolved to get Miss King 
again into his power, relying on the assistance of the 
maid-servant, who had accompanied her to Ireland, and 
was entirely in his interest. His first plans were fiiis- 
trated, by the premature discovery of the girl's character, 
in consequence of which she was dismissed, though not 
before she had found means of opening a communication 
with her employer. Neither did this defeat of his ally 
make any change in his resolution to repossess himself 
of the prize, cost what it would. Disguised in a manner 
to set all suspicion at defiance, he Hung himself boldly 
into the enemy's camp — for in no other light could the 
inn at Mitchelstown be considered, where he now set 
np his staff, though he well knew that the landlord, a 
man of the name of Barry, was an old retainer of the 
Kings. Here he stayed for two days, never going abroad 
except at night, an excess tif caution, which was the first 
thing to raise suspicion against him in the mind of his 
landlord. This man, who appears to have been equally 
shrewd and vigilant, conceived that such a marked 
aversion to daylight could only arise fi'om evil designs 
of some sort, and resolved to lose no time in commimi- 
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eating his doubts to Lord KingsborougL It so hap- 

penedy that his lordship was absent firom home at the 

time upon some public matters ; but, as he was shortly 

expected at Fermoy, where an inspection of militia and 

yeomanry was to take place, thither did Barry repair, and 

he was fortunate enough to meet him. The innkeeper's 

intelligence alarmed his noble auditor for the safety of 

Miss King; he felt convinced that the mysterious 

stranger was some emissary of Fitzgerald's*; and, to 

counteract any plots that might be forming, he set out 

immediately for Mitchelstown. With all his speed he 

was too late. The guest had left the place that morning 

in a postchaise, a mode of conveyance which a second 

time afforded a clue to his detection. It was no difficult 

matter, in a small country place, to find out the postboy 

who had driven him — and, when found, a handsome 

bribe, supported by the natural influence of Lord 

Kingsborough, speedily elicited the fact of the stranger 

having been set down at the Kilworth Hotel. Upon 

receiving this intelligence, his lordship, accompanied by 

Colonel King, retraced his steps without loss of time, 

and arrived that same evening at the place specified. 

From the people of the house, he soon learnt that a 

strange guest had arrived only a few hotirs before, and, 

never doubting that this must be the object of his 

search — though he did not, for a moment, suppose it 

was the enemy himself, he sent up the waiter with a 

message, requesting to see the gentleman on business. 

The bed-room door was locked, and the person within 

refused to open it, roughly replying to the demand of 

the waiter, that he did not choose to be disturbed. 

What was the surprise of the pursuers when, in that 

voice, they recognised the tones of Fitzgerald I With a 

thrill of horror and indignation, they rushed up stairs, 

and, beating violently at the door, insisted that he 
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Bhould come forth. Fitzgerald, either from fear or 
stubbornness, as positively refused, whereupon they 
broke in the door, and forced an entrance. He was in 
the very act of handling his pistols; to prevent his 
using them, Colonel King made a sudden dash at him, 
and a violent struggle ensued, in which the former 
seemed likely to get the worst. Well nigh maddened 
by the imminent peril of his son, from the hands of one 
who had already done him such deep wrong. Lord 
Kingsborough unhesitatingly shot at Fitzgerald, and 
with so true an aim, that he fell dead upon the spoL 
All this had been the work of less than a single 
minute. 

The affair, as may be imagined, made no little noise 
throughout the country; rumour, as usual, with her 
hundred mouths, sending forth many different versions 
of it, and some even with a favourable leaning to the 
deceased which he had by no means merited. The 
most popular story was, that the enemies of Fitzgerald 
had surprised him in bed ; that he had be^ed and prayed 
for mercy, if it were only while he breathed a single 
prayer, but so bent were they on vengeance, they had 
stifled bis cries of agony in his blood. All this was posi- 
tively denied by the chief actors in the tragedy. Their 
account was precisely what we have jusl been giving, 
and we have incontestable evidence, that on the even- 
ing of the same day, Lord Kingsborough, when relating 
what had happened to a friend, burst out into a pas- 
sionate exclamation of, " God 1 I don't know how I did it, 
but njost sincerely do I wish it had been by some other 
hand than mine." Considerations of this kind could 
hardly be expected to influence the grand jury, which, 
except in very palpable cases, is too fond of putting the 
accused upon their purgation. Accordingly, the grand 
jury of Cork found a true bill against both the principals 
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in this transactioD, as well as against a person named 
John Hartney, who bore some share in the matter — ^it 
does not appear what — and had been at one time a 
private in the militia. This man and Colonel King 
were, in consequence, tried at the Assizes held in April, 
1798, when both were acquitted, there being, in fact, no 
prosecution. It now only remained for the oldest and 
most important of the accused to undergo the same 
ordeal. That he had not done so at the same time with 
the others requires briefly to be explained. 

Soon after Fitzgerald's decease — November 13th, 
1797 — the first Earl of Kingston died, and Lord Kings- 
borough succeeding to the title, demanded to be tried 
by his peers. Such a demand was too agreeable to law 
and custom to be disputed, had any one felt inclined to 
do so ; but no objection of the kind was raised, and the 
indictment formerly found against him as a commoner 
was removed by writ of certiorari into the High Court of 
Parliament. 

It was on the 18th of May, 1798, that the trial took 
place in the House of Lords. Much interest was excited 
by the affair, as, since the case of Lord Byron, in 
England, nothing of the kind had been known ; it was a 
tragedy new alike to the actors and th«MHidience, and 
the imaginations of either were proportionably raised 
beyond the level of ordinary occasions. The usual place 
of meeting, a small though handsome chamber, being 
too confined for the business on hand, the Peers marched 
in grand procession into the House of Commons. First 
came the Masters in Chancery, with the robed judges of 
the inferior courts; next came the minor orders of 
nobility, not entitled to vote, and the eldest sons of 
peers; lastly, the peers themselves advanced, two by 
two, all save John Fitzgibbon, the first Earl of Clare, 
who walked in solitary dignity, without a companion. 
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Reason, in her abstracted mood, may laugh at these 
or other ceremonies of the kind, but all the time 
there is a feeUng in the heart of man that contra- 
dicts, and is more powerful than reason ; above all, 
such things lose no interest from being the legacies 
of a time gone by. We wUI not, however, dwell 
upon the bowings and the bondings employed by the 
various subordinates in the preliminary dischai^e of 
their duties, neither will we stop to recount all the 
crossings to the right and to the left, and the reverences 
to his Grace, the Lord High Steward, on the woolsack. 
If they occupied much time, and to little purpose, wc 
will not commit the same error by repealing them. It 
is enough for the present purpose to have noticed that 
such was the case. 

When these ceremonies had been gone through, the 
royal commission was read aloud, appointing the Earl 
of Clare Lord High Steward, all the peers standing up 
the while, with their heads uncovered. To tbb suc- 
ceeded the reading of the writ of certiorari, with the 
return to it, the indictment before the grand jury, and 
the finding of a true bill by Boyle and Fellowes. 
Finally, the Clerk of the Crown called upon the Serjeant- 
at-Arms to do- his duty, whereupon the latter came 
forward and cried : 

"Oyez — oyez — oyez — Constable of Dublin castle, 
bring forth Robert, Earl of Kingston, your prisoner, to 
the. bar, pursuant to the order of the House of Lords. 
God save the King I " 

A profound silence followed this summons, every eye 
«nd ear being stretched in anxious expectation of the 
prisoner. After a delay that seemed more than long 
enough to the excited audience, though it could not 
Lave lasted many seconds, the earl was ushered in by 
the Constable and Deputy Constable of Dublin castle, 
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the latter being on his left hand, and carrying an axe 
with the edge turned from him, in token that he had 
not as yet incurred the last fatal penalty of the law. He 
then bowed lowly to the High Steward, and again to 
the peers on either side^ after which he knelt to the bar, 
a degree of humility that might have become guilt 
when soliciting for mercy, but hardly seems appropriate 
to a man facing his judges in the bold consciousness of 
innocence. The degradation, however, if it really were 
such, was short-lived ; he was directed by the High 
Steward to rise, whereupon he repeated the former 
ceremonial, which this time was acknowledged by all 
present, and Lord Clare thus addressed him from the 
woolsack : 

" Robert Earl of Kingston, you are brought here to 
answer one of the most serious charges that can be 
made against any man — the murder of a fellow-subject. 
The solemnity and awful appearance of this judicature 
must naturally discompose and embarrass your lordship. 
It may, therefore, not be improper for me to remind 
your lordship, that you are to be tried by the laws of a 
free country, framed for the protection, and the punish- 
ment of guilt alone ; and it must be a great consolation 
to you to reflect that you are to receive a trial before 
the supreme judicature of the nation — that you are to 
be tried by your peers, upon whose unbiassed judgment 
and candour you can have the firmest reliance, more 
particularly as they are to pass judgment upon you 
under the solemn and inviolable obligation of their 
honour. It will also be a consolation to you to know, 
that the benignity of our law has distinguished the 
crime of homicide into difierent classes. If it arise from 
accident, from inevitable necessity, or without malice, 
it does not fall within the crime of murder ; and of these 
distinctions, warranted by evidence, you will be at liberty 
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to take advantage. Before I conclude, I am commanded 
bj the house to mfonn jour lordship, and all others who 
may have occasion to address the court during the trial, 
that the address must be to the lords iu general, and 
not to any lord in particular." 

This last remark in ail Ukelihood proceeded from the 
general non- acquaintance with such proceedings, ihey 
having so long slept in abeyance. The Clerk of the 
Crown next commenced the usual interrogatories. 

" How say you, Robert, Earl of Kingston ; arc you 
guilty, or not guilty, of this murder and felony for which 
you stand arraigned?" 

" Not guilty," replied the noble prisoner. 

" How," resumed the clerk, " will your lordship be 
tried?" 

" By God and my peers." 

" God send you a good deliverance." 

Proclamation was then made by the seijeani-at-arms: 
" Oyez — oyez — oyez — AH manner of persons who will 
give evidence upon oath before our Sovereign Lord the 
King against Robert, Earl of Kingston, the prisoner at 
the bar, let them come forth, and the}- shall be heard, 
for he now stands at the bar upon hia deliverance." 

To this appeal there was no answer, and after a short 
delay, that the witnesses, if there were any, might have 
time to come forward, Lord Clare demanded of Curran, 
the counsel for the accused, whether due notices had 
been served of the removal of the indictment into the 
High Court of Parliament. This demand was met by 
evidence showing that such notices had been served on 
the widow and children of the deceased ; and again 
proclamation was made, requiring any witnesses, for the 
Crown to come forward with their testimony. None 
replying to this second summons, the peers in succes- 
sion pronounced their verdict of " Not guilty, upon my 
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honour," when Lord Clare informed the accused of bis 
unanimous acquittal, upon which, the latter made three 
low bows and retired. Not the least impressive part of 
this ceremony, if we look only to the imagination, was 
the symbolical form which now concluded it The white 
staff being delivered to the High Steward, he held it in 
both hands, broke it asunder, and declared the commis- 
sion was dissolved. 

But what maiden — and it is her smile which is ever 
most grateful to poet or romancer — what maiden would 
think our tale complete if we did not show what 
eventually became of Mary King, the fair cause of all 
these broils ? Death or marriage seems, by right of 
custom, to be the proper end of all chronicle or fable, 
the only point at which, with satisfaction to the reader, 
the hero and heroine may be abandoned. As one-half 
of this duty was fulfilled when Fitzgerald died by the 
hand of his enemy at the Kilworth Hotel, it now only 
remains to inquire whether the lady met with a happier 
conclusion to her adventures. 

It was obvious that the late occurrences would, for a 
time, at least, make it painful for Mary to mingle in the 
circle she had been accustomed to. K she escaped 
positive insult, which was, perhaps, more than ought to 
be expected, still she would be subject to many un- 
pleasant scenes from the idle and the curious, who, in 
the obtuseness of their own feelings, might pay little re- 
spect to the delicacy of hers. Even did not these 
grounds for seclusion appear sufficient, still it could not 
be particularly agreeable for a young girl to feel, that, 
go where she would, every smile was at her expense, 
and eveny whisper had, in all probability, a reference to 
the adventures in which she had played a part so much 
more remarkable than pleasing. It was, therefore, de- 
cided by her friends to place her, under a feigned name. 
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in the family of a Welsh clei^yuiati, her host himsclt 
being kept in ignorance ol' her real quality and con- 
dition. With these simple-mi ode d peo[ile she became 
in a short time a great favourite. Nur was this much 
to be wondered at ; she was young and lively, and if 
not a positive beauty, was yet sufficiently endowed by 
nature, and that nature improved by the graces of edu- 
cation, to maintain a superior rank in her new circle. 
Above all, she had conversational powers of no common 
kind, narrating whatever she had seen, or only heard of, 
with a truth and vividness that in any society would 
have made her a welcome companion, but which, in the 
(lull routine of a country life, where amusements were 
few, and the general intercour^ extremely limited, 
proved as a loadstone to draw all hearts to her. It was 
upon this gift, moreover, that we shall find her future 
fortunes hingeing. Carried on one day by the evident 
delight she gave her guests in the exercise of this faculty, 
and perhaps with some httle secret pride that she could 
so move them, she plunged into the relation of her own 
recent adventures, with no other precaution than that 
of di pulsing the principal actors in them under 
fictitious titles. If on other occasions her narratives 
had proved so singularly vivid and full of power, it 
may be imagined what fire and truth she flung into her 
words now, when recollections of the past were giving 
a fresh stimulus to the feelings of the present. Her 
young host could not refrain from teai-s as he lis- 
tened, and, most unusual in a man of his gentle and 
kindly habits, burst out into exclamations of indignant 
horror at the barbarity of the betrayer. This warmth 
of sympathy on his part, so flattering to her conversa- 
rtional powers, and so grateful to her feelings as an 
injured woman, acted upon her like the sun in the fal;le 
Dpoa the traveller, compelling him to lay aside his 
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cloak ; in the heat of the moment she no less hastily 
cast off all prudent reserve, exclaiming, ^^ I myself am 
the person for whom you express so deep an interest" 
But the words had scarcely escaped her lips, than she 
became sensible of her folly, and before her auditor 
could recover from his astonishment, added, in a far 
different tone, " And now I suppose you will drive me 
from your roof?" Such would, indeed, have been a 
natural conclusion to this strange tale; but Fortune, 
in the case of Mary King, had written a romance of 
her own, and the final page was not the least wonderful 
in the volume : the gentleman married hen 

And had the worthy bridegroom any occasion to re- 
gret his generous aff^ption ? Not the least. They lived 
long and happily together; and it is not many years 
ago that she died, universally respected, in the land 
where she had sought and found a refuge. 



THE DUEL BETWEEN LORD BYRON AND WILLIAM 

CHAWOKTH, ESQ., OP ANNESLEY HALL. 



The fatal result of this celebrated duel engendered a 
bitter feud between the neighbouring families of Cha- 
worth and Byron ; and, in more than half a century 
after, cast a baneful iolluence over the fate of the immortal 
bard of Newstead. His lordship's early, unrequited love 
for the beautiful Mary Chaworth, and the hostility that 
had severed the friendship of their Houses, are thua 
pathetically lamented by him : — " Our union," writes 
the poet, " would have healed feuds in which blood had 
been shed by our fathers ; it would have joined lands 
broad and rich ; it would have joined at least one heart, 
and two persons not ill-matched in years ; and, and — 
— and— what has been the result?" 

Singularly enough, there was the same degree of 
relationship between Lord Byron, the poet, and the 
nobleman who killed Mr. Chaworth, as existed between 
the latter unfortunate gentleman and the heiress of 
Annesley. The duel we are about to relate occurred 
on the 26th of January, 1765. On that day, Lord 
Byron, Mr. Chaworth, and several gentlemen of ranfa 
and fortune from the county of Nottingham met, as 
they usually did once a week, to dine together at 
the Star and Garter Tavern, Tall Mall. In the 
course of the entertainment, everything went oif good- 
humooredly ; but, about seven at night, a dispute arose 
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f^'hethe^ Lord Byron, who took no care of his game, or 
Mr. Chaworth, who was a strict preserver, had most 
on his manors. Mr. Chaworth remarked^ that he be- 
lieved there was not a hare in that part of the country 
but what was preserved by himself or Sir Charles 
Sedley. On this, Lord Byron oflFered a wager of £100 
that he had more game on his estate than Mr. Chaworth 
had on his. The wager was accepted, and the parti- 
culars reduced to writing. Shortly after, it happened 
that Sir Charles Sedley's manors were mentioned, upon 
which Byron exclaimed, with some degree of heat, ** Sir 
Charles Sedley's manors I — where are they ?" ** Why, 
Hocknel and Nuttall," replied Mr. Chaworth; "the 
latter was purchased by his family from one of my ances- 
tors ; and, if your lordship require any further informa- 
tion, Sir Charles lives in Dean-street, and you know 
where to find me, in Berkeley-row." Whether this was 
a real dispute, or merely used as a means of giving vent 
to the angry feelings excited by the previous alterca- 
tion, seems somewhat doubtful. However, the company 
apprehended no evil consequences, and the parties 
entered into general conversation with apparent freedom. 
After the lapse of about an hour, Mr. Chaworth went 
out of the room, and chancing to be followed by Mr. 
Dunston, one of the company, he asked that gentleman 
if he had gone far enough in his dispute with Lord 
Byron. ** Too far," replied Mr. Dunston ; " it was a silly 
business, and should be disregarded." Mr. Chaworth 
then proceeded down stairs, but immediately after Lord 
Byron came out of the dining-room, and following the 
unfortunate gentleman, requested a few minutes' private 
conversation. They accordingly retired into a small 
room adjacent, which was lighted only by a little tallow 
candle and the dying embers of a dull fire. On enter- 
ing, Byron asked Mr. Chaworth whether he was to have 
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recourse to Sir Charlea Sedley to account for iLe 
business ot the game, or to him ? " To me, iiij lord," 
was the reply; "and, if you have anything to say, it 
would be beat to shut the door, lest we should be over- 
heard." Mr. Chaworth went to effect this object, and 
then turning round, saw bis opponent just behind him 
with his swoi-d half drawn, and heard him at the instant 
call out "Draw!" Mr. Chaworth immediately did so, 
and made a thrust, entangling his sword in the waistcoat 
of Ilia antagonist, whereupon Lord Byron shortened his 
weapon, and inflicted a fatal wound. Mr. Chaworth 
survived a few hours, and «as able to make a communi- 
cation to his near relative, Mr. Leviuz, which tended 
somewhat to impugn the honour of Byron. " Good 
God!" said the dying man, "that I should have been 
such a fool as to fi^ht in the dark. His lordship did not 
intend fighting when we went into the room, but seeing 
me up by the door, he thought he bad me at an advan- 
tf^, and thus encountered me. I die as a man of 
honour, but Byron has done himself no good by it" 

The trial took place before the Peers, in VVeslminster 
Hail, on the 16th and 17th of April following. The 
noble defendant made a plain and honourable defence, 
explanatory of the cause of quarrel, and of the encounter 
itself. H'B lordship detailed every circumstance of the 
sad history, and repelled witii indignation ibe insinua- 
Uons against his fairness and honour. On the conclusion 
of his address, the Peers present, including the High 
Steward, declared Lord Byron lo be guilty of man- 
slaughter only, whereupon his lordship claimed the 
benefit of the 1st of Edward VL, and was discharged on 
payment of bis fees. 

Lord Byron survived the trial thirty-three years, and 
died in 1798, when the family honours devolved on his 
grandnephew, George Gordon, late Peer. This dis- 
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tinguUiied nobleman, in a letter written sliortt; before 
he left Genoa for Greece, thus refers to the subject : — 
"As to the Lord Bvron who killed Mr. Chaworih in a 
duel, so far Ironi retiring from the world, he made the 
tour of Europe, and was appointed Master of the Stag 
Honnds after that event ; aiid did not give up society 
until his son had upended him by marrying in a tDanner 
contrary to his duty. So far from feeling any remorse 
for having killed Mr. Chaworth, who was a ' Spadassin,' 
and celebrated for his quarrelsome disposition, he always 
kept the sword which he used upon that occasion in his 
bedchamber, and there it still was when he died." 

A contemporaneous description of the duel, sent by 
Horace Walpole to the Earl of Hertford, the day after 
its occurrence, may not be uninteresting: — 

"The following," writes Mr. Walpole, "is the account 
nearest the truth that 1 can Icam of the fatal duel last 
night. A club of Nottinghamshire gentlemen had dined 
at the Star and Garter, and there had been a dispute 
between the combatants whether Lord Byron, who took 
no care of his game, or Mr. Chaworth, who was active 
in the association, had most game on their manor. 

" The company, however, had apprehended no conse- 
quences, and parted at eight o'clock ; but Lord Byron, 
stepping into an empty chamber, and sending the 
drawer for Mr. Chaworth, or calling him thither himself, 
took the candle from the waiter, and, bidding Mr. 
Chaworth defend himself, drew his sword. 

"Mr. Chaworth, who was an excellent fencer, ran 
Lord Byron through the sleeve of his coat, and then 
received a wound, fourteen inches deep, into bis body. 
He was carried to his house in Berkeley-street, made 
his will with the greatest composure, and dictated a 
paper which, they say, allows it was a fair duel, and died 
at nine this morning." 
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DUEL BETWEEN THE DUKE OP YORK AND 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL LENNOX. 



Tais raemorable incident occurred on the 26th of 
May, 1789. The Duke of York was then in his 26th 
year, and his opponent about the same age. The dispute 
originated in the following circumstance : — 

At a dinner party, given by the Prince of Wales, 
Colonel Lennox, who happened to be one of the guests, 
proposed, in a moment of excitement, the health of Mr. 
Pitt, the great leader of the political party then arrayed 
against the heir-apparent. Angry words arose, but the 
good sense of the company so far prevailed, that the 
matter was immediately settled. The following day, 
however, a report circulated that the Duke of York had 
commented in the public room of his Club somewhat 
too harshly on the conduct of Colonel Lcnnos, and had 
asserted that terms had been applied to that officer to 
which no gentleman ought to submit. Tiiese observa- 
tions being repeated to the Colonel, he took an oppor- 
tunity, while the Duke of York was on the parade, to 
address hitn, " desiring to know what were the words 
which he. Colonel Lennox, had submitted to hear, and by 
whom they were spoken ?" To this his Royal Highness 
gave no other reply than ordering the lieutenant-colonel 
to his post. The parade being over, the Duke went into 
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the orderly room, and sending for Colonel Lennox, inti- 
mated to him, in the presence of all the other officers, that 
he desired to receive no protection from his position as a 
prince, or his station as a commanding officer. " When 
not on duty," added his Royal Highness, "I wear a 
brown coat, and have none of the paraphernalia of rank. 
Neither the blood which is my boast, nor the position 
which I hold in the army, shall exempt me from any 
obligation which I may possibly owe as a private gen- 
tleman." After this declaration, on the 18th of May, 
Colonel Lennox sent a circular letter to the members 
of Daubigny's Club, to the eflFect that " A report having 
been spread that the Duke of York had said some 
words had been made use of to him (Colonel Lennox) 
in a political conversation, that no gentleman ought to 
submit to," Colonel Lennox took the first opportunity 
to speak to his Royal Highness before the officers of 
the Coldstream regiment, to which colonel Lennox 
belongs ; when he answered, " That he had heard them 
said to Colonel Lennox, at Daubigny's, but refused at 
the same time to tell the expression, or the person who 
had used it; that in this situation, being perfectly 
ignorant what his Royal Highness could allude to, and 
not being aware that any such expression ever passed, 
he (Colonel Lennox) knew not of any better mode of 
clearing up the matter, than by writing a letter to every 
member of Daubigny's Club, desiring each of them to 
let him know if he could recollect any expression to 
have been used in his (Colonel Lennox's) presence^ 
which could bear the construction put upon it by his 
Royal Highness; and, in such case, to whom the ex- 
pression was used." 

None of the members of the Club having given an 
affirmative answer to this request, and the Duke still 
declining to make any further explanation than he bad 
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done before the officers of the Coldstream regiment. 
Colonel Lennox thought it incumbent on him to call 
apon bis Royal Higboess for the satisfaction due from 
one gentleman to another. The Duke at ouce waived 
all persona! distinctions, and consented to give Colonel 
Lennox the meeting required. Lord Rawdon accom- 
panied the Duke of York, and Lord Wincbilsea was 
the second of Colonel Lennox. Their published state- 
ment thus narrates the details of the duel : — 

" In consequence of a dispute already known to the 
public, his Royal Highness the Duke of York, attended 
by Lord Rawdon, and Lieutenant-colonel Lennox, 
accompanied by the Earl of Wincbilsea, met at Wim- 
bledon-common. The ground was measured at twelve 
paces, and both parties were to fire at a signal agreed 
upon. The signal being given. Lieutenant-colonel 
Lennox fired, and the ball grazed bis Royal Highness's 
curl ; the Duke of York did not fire. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lennox observed that bis Royal Highness had 
not fired. Lord Rawdon said it was not the Duke's 
intention to fire ; his Royal Highness had come out 
upon Lieutenant-colonel Lennox's desire to give him 
satisfaction, and had no animosity against him. Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Lennox pressed that the Duke of York 
should fire, which was declined, upon a repetition of 
the reason. Lord Winchilsea then went up to the 
Duke of York, and expressed his hope that his Royal 
Highness could have no objection to say be considered 
Lieutenant-colonel Lennox as a man of honour and 
courage. His Royal Highness replied that ho should 
say nothing — he had come out to give Lieutenant- 
colonel Lennox satisfaction, and did not mean to fire 
at him ; if Lieutenant-colonel Lennox was not satisfied, 
he might fire again. Lieutenant-colonel Lennox said 
he could not possibly fire again at the Duke, as his Royal 
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Highness did not mean to fire at him. On this^ both 
parties left the ground. The seconds think it proper to 
add, that both parties behaved with the most perfect 
coolness and intrepidity. 

" Rawdon, 

** WmCHILSEA." 

As soon as the affair of honour was concluded at 
Wimbledon, two letters were sent express to town, one 
to the Prince of Wales, and the other to the Duke of 
Cumberland, giving them an account of the proceed- 
ings ; and at the instant of the Duke of York's return, 
the Prince of Wales, with filial attention to the anxiety 
of his royal parents, set off to Windsor, lest hasty 
rumour had made them acquainted with the business. 

Such was the caution observed by the Duke of York 
to keep this meeting with Colonel Lennox a secret 
from the Prince of Wales, that he left his own hat at 
Carlton House, and took another, belonging to some of 
the household, with him. 

During the whole of the affair, the Duke was so 
composed, that it is diflScult to say whether his Royal 
Highness was aware of being so near the arm of death* 
One remarkable thing connected with this duel was, 
that the Earl of Winchilsea was one of the Lords of the 
Bedchamber to his Majesty ; and his mother. Lady 
Winchilsea, had been employed in rearing his Royal 
Highness. 

In three days after, the officers of the Coldstream 
regiment met, on the requisition of Colonel LennoZf 
to deliberate on a question which he had submitted: 
" Whether he had behaved in the late dispute as be- 
came a gentleman and an officer?" and, after a con- 
siderable discussion, adjourned to the 30th, came to the 
following resolution : — 




** It is the opinion of the officers of the Coldstream 
regiment that subsequent to the 15th of May^ the day 
of the meeting at the orderly-room, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lennox has behaved with courage, but from the pecu- 
liar difficulty of his situation, not with judgment" 

This was the first instance of a Prince of the blood 
in England being challenged by a subject. The case 
however, occurred in France, only a few years before, 
when the Prince de Conde fought an officer of his own 
regiment 

The King appeared to think it a matter of etiquette 
to overlook the offence. But the Prince of Wales was 
unable to restrain his feelings ; and on the first meeting 
with Colonel Lennox at Court, he expressed his dis- 
pleasure in the most pointed manner, consistent with 
the presence of Royalty. The newspapers of the day 
thus refer to the circumstance : — " Colonel Lennox, to 
the surprise of every one, had appeared at the ball given 
at St James's, on the King's birthday (1789). The 
Colonel stood up in the country dance with Lady 
Catherine Barnard. The Prince, who danced with his 
sister, the Princess Royal, was so far down the set that 
the Colonel and Lady Catherine were the next couple. 
The Prince paused, looked at the Colonel, took his 
partner's hand, and led her to the bottom of the dance. 
The Duke of Clarence followed his example ; but the 
Duke of York made no distinction between the Colonel 
and the other gentlemen of the party. When the Colonel 
and his partner had danced down the set, the Prince 
again took his sister's hand and led her to a seat Ob- 
serving this, the Queen approached and said to the 
Prince, * You are heated, sir, and tired. I had better 
leave the apartment, and put an end to the dance.' * I 
am heated,' replied the Prince, * and tired, not with 
dancing, but with a portion of the company,' and em- 
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" It is the opiniuD of the officers of the Coldstream 
regiment that subsequent to the 15th of May, the day 
of the meeting at the orderly-room, Licutenanl-Colonel 
Lennox has behaved with courage, but from the pecu- 
liar difficulty of his situation, not with judgment." 

This was the first instance of a Prince of tlie blood 
in England being challenged by a subject. The case 
however, occurred in France, only a few years before, 
when the Prince de Conde fought an officer of his own 
regiment. 

The King appeared to think it a matter of etiquette 
to oTcrlook the offence. But the Prince of Wales was 
unable to restrain his feelings; and on the first meeting 
with Colonel Lennox at Court, he expressed hia dis- 
pleasure in the most pointed manner, consistent with 
the presence of Royalty. The newspapers of the day 
thus refer to the circumstance; — "Colonel Lennox, to 
the surprise of every one, had aj)pcared at the ball given 
at St. James's, on the King's birthday (1789). The 
Colonel stood up in the country dance with Lady 
Catherine Barnard. The Prince, who danced with his 
sister, the Princess Royal, was so far down the set that 
the Colonel and Lady Catherine were the next couple. 
The Prince paused, looked at the Colonel, took hia 
partner's hand, and led her to the bottom of the dance. 
The Duke of Clarence followed his example ; but the 
Duke of York made no distinction between the Colonel 
and the other gentlemen of the party. When the Colonel 
and his partner had danced down the set, the Prince 
again took his sister's hand and led her to a seat. Oh- 
eerving this, the Queen approached and said to the 
Prince, ' You are heated, sir, and tired. I had better 
leave the apartment, and put an end to the dance.' ' I 
am heated,' replied the Prince, ' and tired, not with 
dancing, but with a portion of the company,' and em- 
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phatically added, ^ I certainly never will countenance 
an insult offered to my family, however it may be re- 
garded by others.' The Prince's natural gallantry next 
day offered the necessary apology to Lady Catherine 
Barnard, in the expression of regret, that he should 
have caused her a moment's embarrassment" 

Within four months after the duel, Colonel Lennox 
married Lady Charlotte Gordon, daughter of Alexander, 
fourth Duke of Gordon ; and eventually, at the death of 
his uncle in 1806, succeeded to the Dukedom of Rich- 
mond. His death occurred on the 28th of August, 
1819, when the family honours devolved on his eldest 
son, Charles, the present Duke of Richmond. 
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This nobleman resembled, in some respects, the 
proud Duke of Somerset No one of his time was, 
perhaps, more remarkable for the independent cha- 
racter of his manners; but it was an independence 
united to much vain pomposity and repulsive blunt- 
ness. In his youth, he was said to have made the tour 
of Europe in so perpendicular an attitude, as never 
to have touched the back of his carriage. Although, at 
one time, much about court, he was no courtier, in the 
gainful acceptation of the term : he never booed. His 
brother, who was a churchman, once solicited him to 
apply for a living which was vacant, and in the gift of 
the Crown. His lordship returned the following 
answer : — 
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" I never ask any fevoure. Enclosed is a deed of 
annuity of 1000/, a year. " Yours, 

" Abercorn." 

On the occasion of Queen Cliarlolte's landing from 
Germany, Lord Abercorn had the honour of receiving 
her at his horisc in Essex, where her Majesty and suite 
Blept Soon after, the Earl went to Sl James's, when 
the King thanked him for his attention to the Queen, 
saying, he was afraid her visit had given him a good 
deal of trouble. " A good deal, indeed !" was his lord- 
ship's blunt and characteristic reply. 

He generally visited his seat at Duddingstone, in the 
vicinity of Edinhui^h, once a year, and remained ^the re 
five or six weeks ; but, contrary to the maxims of 
Scottish hospitality, he was highly offended if any 
person presumed to visit him without the formality 
of a card of invitation. Dr. Robertson, the historian, 
not aware of this, went to pay his respects to the noble 
1^1, and found him walking in a shrubbery which 
had been lately planted. The Doctor, wishing to pay a 
compliment to the soil, observed, the shrubs had grown 
considerably since his lordship's last visit. " They 
have nothing else to do," replied his lordship ; and im- 
mediately turning on his heel, left the Doctor, without 
uttering another word. 

Despite, however, of these foibles or eccentricities, the 
Earl possessed singular vigour of mind, integrity of con- 
duct, and patriotic views. Until he bought from the 
Duke of Argyll, in 1745, the Barony of Duddingston, in 
the county of Edinburgh, he had no property in Scot- 
land, but that purchase — followed by the more valuable 
acquisition of the Lordship of Paisley, the paternal in- 
heritance of his ancestors — gave him a leading influence 
in North Britain ; and he soon became known as one of 
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the most munificent public benefactors. At Paisley, 
his lordship laid out the plan of the new town, which is 
now so flourishing and important, and, at Duddingston, 
erected the splendid mansion still the chief ornament of 
its neighbourhood. His lordship enjoyed also a very 
extensive estate in Ireland, where he built a sumptuous 
residence, near Londonderry, and where he occasionally 
resided, in princely style and princely munificence. 
His lordship died on the 9th of October, 1789, 
in the 77th year of his age. His remains were con- 
veyed into Scotland, and interred in the Abbey of 
Paisley. Never having married, he was succeeded by 
his nephew, John James, ninth Earl and first Marquess 
of Abercom, whose grandson is the present noble in- 
heritor of the honours and broad lands of this the senior 
male line now existing of the illustrious house of 
Hamilton. 
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In a visit we once paid to the Castle of Kilkenny, while 

wandering through the splendid collection of paintings 
that adorn this ancient mansion of the noble race of 
Ormonde, we fell into meditation on times long passed, 
and memories almost faded away. 

The belles, the wits, the courtiers, and tlie courtezans of 
the Merry Monarch are here congregated, and the sight 
is dazzled hy the gorgeous blaze of beauty and dress, 
depicted by Sir Peter Lely and Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
until the weariness of excess of glare is relieved by the 
sober colouring of Vandyke, or the religious tenderness 
of Carlo Dolci. Here arc kings and queens in all their 
pomp: King Charles I. and his unhappy queen; King 
Charles II., King James II,, Queen Mary, Queen Anne, 
the Royal Family, by Vandyke; the Duchess of Rich- 
mond, by Sir Godfrey Kneller ; with portraits of various 
members of the Ormonde family ; Scripture-pieces ; 
landscapes, flowers, mingled with saints and sinners; 
gay knights and grave senators ; a motley and distin- 
guished array. What food for thought is here for the 
imaginattve mind? What tales these silent beings could 
tell were the canvas animated ? Here are kings who, 
during their career on earth, experienced all the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, the privations that adiict the meanest 
subject — hunger and poverty, and terror of enemies, 
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and loss of friends and fortune. One was exiled^ another 
dethroned, another beheaded. Here are youthful 
beauties, radiant in smiles and charms, who lived till 
those smiles ceased to captivate, and those charms to 
win admiration. What feelings- are aroused by the sad 
fate of many a proud noble here standing clad in his 
peer's robes. The battle-field witnessed the death throes 
of some, the sod of a foreign land covered the bones of 
others. And now their fame and their fate live but in 
the vague legend and a few feet of painted canvas. We 
lingered amidst these frail memorials of greatness until 
the shadows of evening deepened the gloom of the old 
towers. The sun sank gorgeously into a cradle of golden 
rays, pillowed by downy clouds of dazzling whiteness. 
The Norc hymned a vesper song as the stars shone out, 
and the hour was meet for reminiscences of the past 
There floated before us visions of the former owners, 
the Anglo-Norman invaders, the fierce conflicts with the 
Irish chiefs, the rivalry between the Butlers and Iitz- 
Geralds of Desmond ; the feuds that existed between 
these Irish Guclphs and Ghibellins are celebrated in the 
annals of Ireland. Once, we are told, a reconciliation 
was effected, and the leaders agreed to shake hands ; but 
they took the precaution of doing so through an aperture 
in an oaken door, each fearing to be poniarded by the 
other ! After the battle of Afiane, on the banks of the 
Blackwater, the Fitz-Geralds were repulsed, and their 
chieftain made prisoner. While weak from loss of blood, 
the victors were bearing him on their shoulders, and the 
Lord of Ormonde triumphantly exclaimed, " Where now 
is the great Earl of Desmond ?" " Here," replied the 
Lord Gerald, "here, in his proper place, still on the 
necks of the Butlers." 

The antiquity of this family is indisputable; but 
whence it immediately derived its origin is not so clearly 
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established. Its surname, however, admits of no doubt 
as springing from the Chief Butlerage of Ireland, con- 
ferred by Henry 11. on Theobald Fitz waiter, in 1177. 
We find various descendants of Theobald sitting in the 
Parliaments of the Pale, filling high offices, lords juslices, 
&c. The Earldom of Ormonde was granted to James 
Butler in 1328, by creation of King Edward III. Jam(^s, 
third earl, purchased the Castle of Kilkenny from the 
heirs of Sir Hugh le De Spencer, Earl of Gloucester, in 
1391, and that princely fabric has since been the prin- 
cipal seat of the family. The representatives of the 
house of Ormonde were not alone distinguished by their 
pride of ancestry and martial deeds. Many of its Earig 
were famed for a love of literature and extent of learning 
quite remarkable in their time. We need not refer to 
higher authority than the compliment Edward IV. paid 
to the demeanour and conduct of John, the sixth earl ; 
" If good breeding and liberal qualities were lost in the 
world, they might be all found in the Earl of Ormonde." 
In a note to Hall's " Ireland," vol. ii., is a curious letter, 
stated to have been the reply of a very loyal man. Sir 
Piers Butler, Earl of Ossory, in answer to a proposal of 
the Earl of Kildare, that the two houses should unite 
their forces, lake Ireland from the dominion of Henry 
VHI., and divide it between them ; the Earl of Kildare 
to have one moiety, the Earl of Ossory and his son, 
Lord James Butler, the other. "Takinj^ pen in hand 
to write to you my absolute answer, I muse in the first 
line by what name to call yon— my lord or my cousin — 
seeing that your notorious treason hath impeached your 
loyalty and honour, and your desperate lewdness hath 
shamed your kindred. You are, by your espressione, 
so liberal in parting stakes with me, that a man would 
weene you had no right to the game ; and so importu- 
nate for my company, as if you would persuade me to 
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buig witb you for good fellowsliifk. And think you that 
James is BO bad as to gape for gudgeons, or so ungracJous 
as to sell his truth and loyalty fur a piece of Ireland? 
Were it so (as it cannot be) that the chickens you reckon 
were both hatched and feathered, yet, be thou sure, I 
had rather in this (quarrel die thine enemy than live thy 
partner. For the kindness you proffer me, and goodwill 
in the end of your letter, the best way 1 can propose to 
requite you, that is, in advising you, though you have 
fetciied your fence, yet to look well before you leap over. 
Ignorance, error, and mistake of duty hath carried you 
unawares to this folly, not yet so rank but it may be 
cured. The king is a vessel of merey and bounty : your 
words against his Majesty shall nut be counted malicious, 
but only bulke<l out of heat and impotency ; except 
yourself, by heaping of offences, discover a mischieTous 
and wilful meaning. Farewell." 

The descendants of so bold and loyal a subject 
partook of Ilia spirit, and a hatred of court favourites 
appears a distinguishing feature in the characters of 
the Butlers. In Carte's " Life of Ormoud," we find 
the hostility of the Earl Thomas to Queen Elizabeth's 
miniou, the Earl of Leicester, not confined to lan- 
guage. He used often to tell her Majesty, in plain 
terms, that Leicester was a villain and a coward. 
Coming one day to Court, he met Leicester in the ante- 
chamber, who, bidding him good morrow, said : " My 
Lord of Ormonde, I dreamed of you last night." " What 
could you dream of me ? " asked Ormonde. '* I 
dreamed," said the other, "that I gave you a box ott 
the ear." " Dreams," answered the Earl, are to be in- 
terpreted by contraries ;" and, without more ceremony, 
gave Leicester a hearty cuff on the ear. He was, upon 
this, sent to the Tower, but shortly after liberated, 

The next instance of courage which tradition pre- 
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serves, is related of James, afterwards Duke of Ormonde, 
while yet a very young man, about twenty-two years of 
^e. He went to attend the parliament in Dublin sum- 
moned by Wentworth, Lord Lieutenant to Charles L 
The Lord Deputy had issued a proclamation forbidding 
any member of either house to enter with his sword. 
As the Earl of Ormonde was passing the door of the 
House of Peers, the Usher of the Black Rod required 
his sword. The request being treated witli silent con- 
tempt, he demanded it peremptorily ; whereupon the 
Earl replied, " If he had his sword it should be in his 
body," and haughtily strode to his seat. The Lord 
Deputy summoned the refractory peer before the Privy 
Council, and called on him to answer for bis conduct: 
upon which Lord Ormonde said he acted under the oath 
of bis investiture, that he received bis title to attend par^ 
liament cum gladio cinctus. The ability and courage of 
the young noble obtained him great applause, and the 
Deputy perceived he had better conciliate his friendship 
than provoke his enmity. He accordingly heaped favours 
upon him — made him a Privy Councillor at the age of 
twenty-five. This lord was the father of one of the 
purest characters of that, or any age — the Earl of 
Ossory. Of Mm was it truly said: "His virtue was 
unspotted in the centre of a luxurious Court ; his inte- 
grity unblemished, amid all the vices of the times ; his 
honour untainted through the com^e of his whole life." 
" His Majesty," exclaimed Evelyn, on hearing of his 
death, "never lost a worthier subject, nor a father a 
better or more dutiful son: a loving, generous, good- 
natured, and perfectly obliging friend— one who had 
done innumerable kindnesses to several before they 
knew it; nor did he ever advance any who were not 
WOTtby ; no one more brave, more modest ; none more 
[ bumble, sober, and every way virtuous. Unhappy 
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England I in this illustrious peison's loss. What shall I 
tdd ? He deserves all that a aiDcere fnend, a brave 
mildier, a virluflus courtier, a loyal subject, an honest 
man, a tiountiful master, and a good Christian coald 
deserve of his prince and country." 

How afTecting to turn from this fine panegyric, traced 
bv tbe hand of generous friendship, revealing the 
peculiar escellent qualities of the deceased, and par- 
ticularizing each, to the passionate burst of grief, in 
which the bereaved duke must have indulged, when 
tlie heir of his house lav a corpse before him; and n'hat 
depth of feeling and sublime appreciation of the inesti- 
mable lose is contained in his reply to some expression 
of condolence : " I would not exchange my dead son 
for any living son in Christendom." Surely such an 
instance of genuine regard for the illustrious dead must 
be remembered with pride by their descendants ! How 
well the Earl of Ossory deserved the praise bestowed on 
him, and the universal grief lelt at his death, may be 
Been from the following anecdote, which exhibits strong 
filial piety and fearlessness of court favourites which the 
King's presence could not restrain. Not long afier the 
celebrated attempt of Blood to kill the Duke of Ormonde, 
(in which he had nearly succeeded, being on his way with 
him to Tyburn, where he resolved the Duke should hang, 
when he was rescued,) the Earl of Ossory met the Duke 
of Buckingham, who was universally believed to be the 
instigator and protector of Blood, in the royal chamber, 
and thus addressed him while behind the King's chair: 
" My lord, I know well that you are at the bottom of 
this late attempt of Blood's upon my father, and, there- 
fore, I give you fair warning, if my father comes to a 
violent death by sword or pistol, if he dies by the hand 
of a ruffian, or the more secret way of poison, I shall 
not be at a loss to know the real author of it. I i 
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consider you as the assassin, I shall treat you as such, 
and I shall pistol you, though you stood behind the 
King's chair ; and I tell it you in his Majesiy's presence, 
that you may be sure I will keep my word." 

Mrs. Jameson, in her own pecuUarly graceful style, 
records a very interesting episode in the history of this 
gallant nobleman's father, James, the great Uuke of 
Ormonde. The union of the Duke, then Lord Thurles, 
with the Lady Ehzabeth Preston," the representative of 
the potent Earls of Desmond, put an end to the feuda 
BBd lawsuits which had for years divided the rival houses, 
and threatened the ruin of both. The marriage, however, 
was not only a marri^e of policy, but of passion ; their 
early attachment was attended by various difficulties and 
romantic distresses, and in particular by one circum- 
stance, which throws a deep interest round the character 
of the Duchess. 

She was a ward of the King, Charles L, who bestowed 
the guardianship of her person and of her vast estates on 
the Earl of Holland. While the lawsuit was pending 
between her and Lord Thurles, she happened to meet 
her young adversary at Court, and, struck with bis noble 
qualities and fine person, fell in love with him ; she was 
young, inexperienced, and as self-willed as a conscious 
beauty and a great heiress may be supposed to have been ; 
&nd took so little care to conceal the partiality she felt, 
that not only the object of her affection, but the whole 
court was aware of it. The King sent to Lord Thurles, 
desiring that he would desist from any pretensions to 
the hand of the young lady, as his Majesty designed her 
for another. To this the lover replied, with a spirit 

• Her ladyship was oniy child of Richarit, Lord Dingwall, by the 
Xady Eliiabeth Builer, hi^ wife, daughter and heiress of Thomas, 
tenth Earl of Ormonde, whose mother, Joan, was daughter and heiress 
of James, elevetith Earl of Desmond. 
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which justified the liuly's choice, that be should b 
to tlisplease his Majesty, but that he considered 1 
had even a better title than any other nobleman about 
the court to pay tlte I.ady Elizabeth those attentions 
which were due to her beauty and merits, being himself 
her " poor cousin and kinsman." The Lady Elizabeth, 
on her part, was not slow to declare her abhorrence of 
the match proposed by the King, and her determina- 
tion to marry Lord Thurles, and none other. The 
union was in all respects the most eligible for both ; no 
other means could be found to put an eud to their 
family dissensions, and Lady Elizabeth strongly felt, 
and as eloquently pleaded, that reason and interest 
were on the side of her girlish passion. But the King 
was resolute ; her guardian, according to the fashion of 
obdurate guardians from time immemorial, placed the 
young lady in durance vile, and not only those conse- 
quences ensued which are de rtgueur in such cases, 
but others which were certainly not anticipated by any 
of the parties concerned. The young lovers kept up 
a constant correspondence of letters and tokens, by 
means of Lady Isabella Rich, the daughter of the Earl 
of Holland, who, not being so strictly secluded as her 
&ther's ward, contrived to meet Lord Thurles secretly. 
Lady Isabella was handsome, lively, good-natured, and 
attached to Lady Elizabeth, with whom she had 
been educated ; but she was not of an age or a dispo- 
sition to carry on this clandestine intercourse with safety 
to herself. In short — not to he too circumstantial — 
Lady Isabella found her friend's lover only too agree- 
able ; she fell a victim to passion and opportunity, but 
certainly not to any preconcerted villany on the part 
of Lord Thurles, who was then only nineteen ; the 
whole tenour of his life, before and after, belies such 
an imputation. The consequences were, that Lady 
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Isabella became the mother of an in&nt, which was 
immediately sent abroad, and carefully educated at 
Paris, without any knowledge of hb parents. The secret 
was so faithfully kept, that not even a breath of suspicion 
rested upon Lady Isabella ; and soon afterwards, Lord 
Thiu'les, by bribing the avarice of Lord Holland,* 
obtained his consent and his interest with the King, 
and married Lady Elizabeth. 

Several years afterwards, when the Duke visited 
Paris, his first care was to inquire for this son, whom 
he found a blooming and hopeful youth, accomplished 
in all the exercises which became his age; the father 
could not deny himself the pleasure of sending the 
unhappy mother some tidings of her child ; hut having 
occasion to write to his wife the same day, he made a 
fatal mistake in the direction of the two letters, and 
that which was intended for Lady Isabella fell into the 
hands of the Duchess of Ormonde. The Duchess 
passionately loved her husband, and notwithstanding 
the lapse of years, she must have felt on this occasion 
as a woman would naturally feel on discovering that 
fihe had been betrayed in the tenderest point by her 
lover and her friend. She was still sitting with the 
letter open in her hand, lost in painful astonishment, 
wheu Lady Isabella was announced ; an exchange of 
letters and a mutual explanation took place, and the 
scene which must have ensued may be unagined. 

Lady Isabella, standing before her injured friend, 
bowed down to the earth with "penetrative shame," 
while that generous friend, unable to bear the sight of 
her humiliation, threw her arms round her neck, and 
with tears and a thousand fond caresses, endeavoured 
to reconcile her with herself, assured her of her perfect 
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forgiveness, and promised that the past should be to her 
as if it had never been. And she kept her word ; for 
it is even said, and^ if true, it is a rare instance of female 
discretion, that not even the Duke ever suspected his 
wife's knowledge of this transaction. 

It happened, after the time of which we speak, that 
Lady Isabella and her family being obliged to fly firom 
England, the Duchess of Ormonde offered her an 
asylum in her house at Caen; and Lady Isabella, 
worthy in this instance of such a friend, accepted the 
offer as frankly as it was made. She resided for two 
years under the roof of the Duke and Duchess of 
Ormonde, in all honour and confidence. The Duchess 
never condescended to doubt either the truth and love 
of her husband, or the honour and gratitude of her 
friend; her domestic peace was never disturbed by 
petty jealousy, nor her noble confidence wronged by 
those she had trusted. It is justice to Lady Isabella 
to add, that she preserved to the end of her life an 
unblemished reputation, and died unmarried.* 

* Her son died young, before the Restoration. 
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Jaues Stewart, the celebrated Regent Moray, ranks 
amongst the most eminent of Scottish worthies. He 
was the iUegitimate son of Khig James V., by the 
beautiful Lady Margaret Erskinc — and the base-born 
brother, consequently, of Mary, Queen of Scots, To the 
most unquestionable bravery and military skill, he added 
the profoundcst sagacity and penetration in civil afFaire ; 
and, had he succeeded to supreme power, as his legiti- 
mate inheritance, it is probable he would have been 
recorded as one of Scotland's wisest and greatest kings. 
But that he held his authority by the deposition and 
imprisonment of his sister and benefactress, was a 
crime which those only can excuse, who think ambition 
an apology for ingratitude. He commanded against the 
Queen's forces at Langside, and went to England, the 
same year, to accuse her majesty of the murder of 
Damley. This was the blemishing blot on his &ir 
&me. His bitterest enemies admit that he dispensed 
justice with impartiality, established order and tran- 
quillity in the country, and was, in all respects, an able 
and vigorous administrator of the government. With 
the common people, he was long held in aifectionate 
remembrance, as *' the Good Regent." He at length 
ielL a victim to personal revenge, and was murdered at 
Linlithgow, 21st January, 1569. 
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Usmilioo, of Botbwellhaugb, was the person who 
committed this barbarous aclion. He bad been coa- 
demned to death soon after the battle of Langsidc, and 
owed his life lo tbe Moray's clemencv. But part of 
his estate had been bntowed upon one of the Regent's 
bvourites, who seized his bouse, und turned out his 
wife, naked, in a cold night, into the open fields, 
where, before next morning, she became raving mad. 
This injury made a deeper impression on him than tbe 
benefit he had received; and from that moment he 
Towed to be revenged of the Regent. Party rage 
strengthened and inSiienced his private resentment. 
His Idnsmen, the Hamiltons, applauded the enterprise. 
The maxims of that age justified the most desperate 
course he could take to obtain vengeance. He followed 
the Regent for some time, and watched for an oppor- 
tunity to strike the blow. He resolved, at last, to wait 
till bis enemy should arrive at Linlithgow, through 
which he was to pass on his way from Stirling to 
Edinburgh. He took his stand in a wooden gallery, 
which had a window towards the street; spread a 
feather-bed on the floor, to hinder the noise of his ftet 
fi-om being heard ; hung itp a black cloth behind him, 
that his shadow might not be observed from without, 
and, after all this preparation, calmly expected the 
Regent's approach, who had lodged, during the night, 
in a house not far dtstanL Some indistinct information 
of the danger which threatened him had been conveyed 
lo the Earl ; and he paid so much regard to it, that he 
resolved to return by the same gate through which be 
had entered, and to fetch a compass round the town. 
But, as the crowd about the gale was great, and he 
himself unacquainted with fear, he proceeded directly 
along the street ; and the throng of people obliging him 
to move very slowly, gave the assassin time to take so 
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true an aim, that he shot him, with a single hullct, 
through the lower part of his belly, and killed the 
horse of a gentleman who rode on his other side. His 
followers instantly endeavoured to break into the house 
whence ihc blow had come : but they found the door 
strongly barricaded ; and, before it eould be forced 
open, Hamilton had mounted a Heet horse, which stood 
ready for him at a back passage, and was got far beyond 
their reach. The Regent died the same night of his 
wound. 

Bothwellhaugh rode straight to Hamilton, where he 
was received in triumph ; fur the ashes of the houses in 
Clydesdale, which had been burned by Moray's army, 
were yet smoking; and party prejudice, the habits of 
the age, and the enormity of the provocation, seemed to 
hb kinsmen to justify the deed. After a short abode at 
Hamilton, this fierce and determined man left Scotland, 
and served in France, under the patronage of the 
&mily of Guise, to whom he was doubtless recom- 
meaded by having avenged the cause of their niece. 
Queen Mary, upon her ungrateful brother. De Thou 
has recorded, that an attempt was made to engage him 
to assassinate Gaspar de Coligni, the famous Admiral of 
France, and the buckler of the Huguenot cause. But 
the character of Botbwcllliaugh was mistaken. He was 
Qo mercenary trader in blood, and rejected the offer 
with contempt and indignation. He had no authority, 
he Bind, from Scotland, to commit murders in France ; 
he had avenged his own just quarrel, but he would, 
neither for price nor prayer, avenge that of another 
man. He is applauded or stigmatized by contemporary 
historians, according to their religious or party preju- 
dices. The triumph of Blackwood is unbounded. He 
not only extols the pious feat of Bothwellhaugh, " who," 
he observes, " satisfied, with a single ounce of lead, him 
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whose sacrilegious avarice had stripped the metropolitan 
Church of St Andrews of its covering,** — but he 
ascribed it to immediate Divine inspiration, and the 
escape of Hamilton to little less than the miraculous 
interference of the Deity. 

With equal injustice, it was, by others, made the 
ground of a general national reflection ; for, when 
Mather urged Bemey to assassinate Burleigh, and 
quoted the examples of Poltrot and Bothwellhaugh, the 
other conspirator answered, " that neyther Poltrot nor 
Hambleton did attempt their enterpryse, without some 
reason or consideration to lead them to it ; as the one, 
by byre, and promise of preferment of rewarde ; the 
other, upon desperate mind of revenge, for a lyttle 
wrong done unto him, as the report goethe, according to 
the vyle treyterous dysposysyon of the hoole natyon of 
the Scottes." 

A beautiful ballad, in the Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border, commemorates the murder of Moray, and the 
revengeful nature of Bothwellhaugh : 

Few suns have set since Woodhouselee 
Saw Bothwellhaugh's bright goblets foam, 

When to his hearths, in social glee. 
The war-worn soldier tum*d him home. 

There, wan from her maternal throes, 

His Margaret, beautiful and mild, 
Sate in her bower, a pallid rose, 

And peaceful nursed her new-born child. 

O change accursed ! past are those days ; 

False Moray's ruthless spoilers came, 
And, for the hearth's domestic blaze. 

Ascends destruction's volumed flame. 

What sheeted phantom wanders wild. 

Where mountain Eske through woodland flows. 
Her arms enfold a shadowy child — 

Oh 1 is it she, the pallid rose ? 
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The wilder'd traveller sees her glide, 

And hears her feeble voice with awe — 
" Revenge," she cries, " on Moray's pride ! 

And woe for injured Bothwellhaugh ! ** 



But can stem Power, with all his vaunt. 
Or Pomp, with all her courtly glare. 

The settled heart of Vengeance daunt. 
Or change the purpose of Despair ? 

With hackbut bent, my secret stand. 
Dark as the purposed deed, I chose, 

And roark*d, where, mingling with his band, 
TroopM Scottish pikes and English bows. 

'Mid pennon*d spears, a steely grove, 
Proud^Moray*s plumage floated high; 

Scarce could his trampling charger move^ 
So close the minions crowded nigh. 

From the raised vizor's shade, his eye. 
Dark-rolling, glanced the ranks along. 

And his steel truncheon, waved on high, 
Seem'd marshalling the iron throng. 

But yet his sadden *d brow confess*d 

A passing shade of doubt and awe ; 
Some fiend was whispering in his breast. 
Beware of injured Bothwellhaugh ! 



« 



The death shot parts — the charger spring 
Wild rises tumult's startling roar; 

And Moray's plumy helmet rings — 
Rings on the ground, to rise no more. 

What joy the raptured youth can feel, 
To hear her love the loved one tell— 

Or he, who broaches on his steel 
The wolf by whom his infant fell ! 

But dearer to my injured eye 
To see in dust proud Moray roll ; 

And mine was ten times trebled joy 
To hear him grcan, the felon soul. 
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Mj MargiW's BpMire glided n«ar ; 

With pride her bleediog rictim saw, 
And ibriek'd io his dealh deafen 'd ear, 

" Reoieiiilier injured Both»el]liiugh 1 " 



LORD LOVATS INSCBIPTIOls' ON HIMSELI^ 



Neab Beaufort Castle, in the old church of Keitblli, 
there b ao amusing inslance of Lord Lovat's vanitj and 
ostentation. He erected a mooument to the memory 
of his father, adding this culogium on himself: " This 
monument was erected by Simon Lord Fraser of Lovat, 
who, haiHug undergone many and great vicissitudes of 
good and bad fortune, tlirough the malice of his ene- 
mies, he in the end, at the bead of his clan, forced hi;^ 
way to his paternal inheritance, with bis sword in his 
hand, and relieved his kindred and followers from op- 
pression and slaver}'. And both at home and in foreign 
countries, by his eminent actions in the war and the 
state, he has acquired great honours and reputation," 

It is related that the brave Sir Robert Monro, who 
fell at Falkirk, being on a visit to Lord Lovat, they 
went ti^elher to view this monument. Sir Robert, 
upon reading the inscription, in a free manner said: 
" Simon, how the de'il came you to put up such boast- 
ing, romantic stuff?" To which his lordship replied: 
" The monument and inscription are chiefly for the 
Frasers, who must believe whatever I, their chief, 
require of them ; and their posterity will think it as 
true as their gospel." Here spoke the true spirit of tlie 
feudal chieHain. 




THE BEAUTIFUL MISSES GUNNING. 



The memory of these ladies, their beauty, their wit, 
and their alhances, still lingers in the world of fashion. 
They were the daughters of John Gunning, Esq., of 
Castlecoote, Co. Roscommon, a gentleman of ancient 
line^e and fair fortune, and descended through their 
mother, the Hon. Bridget Boiirke, from the Lords 
Bourke, of Mayo. Of surpassing loveliness and capti- 
vatingmannersjthey long reigned supreme in thecirclesof 
the beau monde, and formed, eventually, splendid matches. 
The eldest, Mary, became the wife of the sixth Earl of 
Coventry ; and the second, Elizabeth, won a still more 
brilliant coronet, marrying, first, James, Duke of Hamil- 
ton and Brandon ; and, secondly, John, Duke of Argyll. 
Her Grace was herself raised to the Peerage as Baroness 
Hamilton, of Hamhledon, in 1776. By her first hus- 
band she had two sons, successively Dukes of Hamilton, 
and one daughter, Elizabeth, Countess of Derby ; and, 
by her second, she was grandmother of the present 
Duke of Argyll. 

A letter written in 1796 by the parish clerk of 
Hemmingford Grey, in Huntingdonshire, to James 
Madden, Esq., of Cole House, Fulham, gives a curious 
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account of these far-famed beauties. We transcribe the 
document verbatim et literatim. 

" Sir, — I take the Freedom, in i^Tighting to you, from 
an Information of Mr. Warrinton, that you would be 
Glad to have the account of my Townswoman the 
Notefied, the Famis, Beautifull Miss Gunnings, Born at 
Hemingford Grey, tho they left the Parish before I had 
Knolcge Enough to Remember them, and I was bom in 
32 (1732). But I will give you the Best account I can, 
which I believe is Better than any man in the Country 
besides Myself, tho I have not the Birth Register for so 
long a Date, and since Dr. Dickens is dead, I dont 
know where it is, but the Best account I Can Give you 
is, Elizth. the Eldest,* married to his Grace the Duke of 
Hamilton, after his Decease, to the Duke of Arguile ; 
the second, Mary, to the Viscount of Coventree ; the 
third I neve knew Ritely to home, but I beleeve to 
some privett Gentleman. I Rember a many years ago 
at least 30, seeing her picture in a print Shop,| I be- 
leeve in St. Poul's Churchyard, as follows. 

the youngest of these Beauties here we have in vue» 

so like in person to the other two, 

ho Ever views her features and her fame, 

will see at once that Gunning is her Name. 

which is the Best account I Can give you of them three j 
but then there was two more, which perhaps you dont 
know any thing about, which I will Give you the True 

* This is wrong : Elizabeth was the second daughter. 

f The print alluded to is an ova/, painted by Cote$y and engraved 
by Spooner. Beneath is the name, ** Miss Gunning," and a little 
lower the following lines : — 

This youngest gracp, so like her sisters' Frame ! 
Her kindred Features tell from whence she came, 
Tis needless once to mention Gunning's name. 
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Mortalick Kegester off, from a black mavcl which Ues 
in our chancel, as follows : 

Soplila Gunning ihe youngeil of 4 daiigliters, 

all Bam ai Hemiii|:rard, in Huntingdoashire 

to John Gunning Esq. Died an Inliint, 1T37. 

Liu; Gunning, liis 5 daughter. Born in Irtld. 

Died Dec. 31, 17S2. Aged 8 years 10 m. 

'Suffer liltle Children and forbid them not to Come uiilo me, for 

of such is the Kitigdom of Heaven.'— Mailhcw, xix. M 

" This, Sir, is the Truest and Best Information I Can 
Give yoU) or Can Get ; and if this is of any use to jou, 
I should be much obliged to jou to let nie have a line 
or two from jou, that I may be satisfied that it was not 
in vain. And am. Sir, your most obedient and humble 
servant, 

*' Wm. Cbiswell. 

*' Hemingford Grey, August 14, ITOO." 

The illiterate clerk of Ilemmingford Grey is not, how- 
ever, the only historian of these celebrated leaders of 
fashion : with reference to them, Horace Walpole thus 
writes to Sir Horace Mann, on the 18th of June, 
1751 ; — " The two Miss Gunnings, and a late extrava- 
gant dinner at White's, are twenty times more the 
subject of conversation. These are two Irish girls, of 
no fortune, who are declared the handsomest women 
alive. I think their being two, so handsome, and both 
such perfect figures, is their chief excellence, for, singly, 
I have seen much handsomer women tiian either ; how- 
ever, they can't walk in the park, or go to Vauxhall, 
but such mobs follow them, that they arc generally drivea 
away." In a subsequent letter of the 2rth February 
following, Walpole again evinces an interest in the Irish 
Wauties: — "The event that bus made most noise since 
IDj last, is the extempore wedding of the youngest of the 
f2 
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two Gunnings, who have made so vehement a noise. 
Lord Coveutrj, a grave young lord, of the remains of the 
patriot breed, has long dangled afler the eldest, virtu- 
ously with regard to her honour, not very honourably 
with regard to his own crcdiu About six weeks ago, 
Duke Hamilton, the very reverse of the Earl — hot, de- 
bauched, exiravagant, and equally damaged in his fortune 
and person, fell in love with the youngest at the mas- 
querade, and determined to marry her in the spring. 

*' About a fortnight since, at an immense assembly 
at my Lord Chestertield's, made Co show the house, 
Duke Hamilton made violent love at one end of the 
room, while he was playing faro at the other end ; that 
is, he saw neither the bank nor his own cards, which 
were of three hundred pounds each: he soon lost a 
thousand. I own I was so little a professor in love, that 
I thought all tills parade looked ill for the poor girl, and 
could not conceive, if he was so much engaged with his 
mistress as not to regard such sums, why he played at 
all. However, two nights afterwards, being left alone 
wiili her, while her mother and sister were at Bedford 
House, he found himself so impatient that he sent for a 
parson. 

" The Doctor refused to perform the ceremony with- 
out licence or ring; the Duke swore he would send for 
the Archbishop; at last they were married with a ring 
of the bed-curtain, at half-an-hour after twelve at night, 
at May Fair Chapel. The Scotch are enraged; the 
women mad, that so much beauty has had its effect ; 
and, what is more silly, my Lord Coventry declares thai 
now he will marry the other." 

The second nuptials of " her grace of Hamilton" to 
Colonel John Campbell, afterwards Duke of Argyll, are 
pleasingly chronicled by the same witty writer : " It ia 
a match that would not disgrace Arcadia. Her beauty 
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has made safficient noise, and in some people's eyes is 
even improved : he has a most pleasing countenance, 
person, and manner, and if they could but carry to 
Scotland some of our sultry English weather, they might 
restore the ancient pastoral life, when fair kings and 
queens reigned at once over their subjects and their 
sheep. Besides, exactly like antediluvian lovers, they 
reconcile contending clans, the great houses of Hamilton 
and Campbell — and all this brought aboutby aGunning!" 
One more letter of Walpole's, which we subjoin, al- 
lusive to the same event, must conclude our brief record 
of " the famous and beautiful Miss Gunnings." 

" My Lord,— You and Monsieur de Bareil may give 
yourselves what airs you please of setting Cartels with 
expedition : you don't exchange prisoners with half so 
much alacrity as Jack Campbell and the Duchess of 
Hamilton have exchanged hearts. I bad so little 
observed the negotiation, or suspected any, that when 
your brother told me of it yesterday morning, I would 
not believe a tittle, I beg Mr. Pitt's pardon— not an 
iota. It is the prettiest match in the world since yours 

— and everybody likes it but the Duke of B and 

Lord C . What an extraordinary fate is attached 

to those two women ! Who could have believed that a 
Gunning would unite the two great bouses of Campbell 
and Hamilton ? For my part, I expect to see my Lady 
Coventry Queen of Prussia. I would not venture to 
marry either of them these thirty years, for fear of 
being shuffled out of the world prematurdy, to make 
room for the rest of their adventurers. The first time 
Jack carries the Duchess into the Highlands, I am per- 
suaded that some of his second-sighted subjects will see 
him in a winding-sheet, with a train of kings behind 
him as long as those in Macbeth. 

«H. W." 
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THE DUCHESS DE SFORZA 



Lord Tam worth, only son of Robert, seventh Eaii 
Ferrers, formed a youthful attachment to a domestic in 
his father's household. A child was the result of this 
liaison. Lord Tamworth died early, and the mother 
and child were left unprovided for. In her distress 
she resolved to take her little daughter, then just begin- 
ning to lisp, to Lord Ferrers, at Ratcliffe Hall, in the 
hope of obtaining some temporary aid. The Earl, who 
had been at variance with his son, either from some 
feeling of regret at that circumstance, or from some 
impulse of curiosity, sent for the mother and child into 
the library. Though a stem and haughty man, he took 
the little one on his knee, and exclaiming, '^It has 
evidently poor Tamworth's eyes," desired the mother 
to withdraw. The child instantly made way to the 
EarFs heart, and the resolution to bring her up was 
immediately taken. While he lived. Lord Ferrers never 
parted with her, and his domestic chaplain was ap- 
pointed her tutor. On his lordship's death. Miss 
Shirley, then a fine girl of thirteen, was confided, in 
conformity with, the Earl's will, to her guardian, the 
late C. G. Mundy, Esq., of Burton Hall, with an allow- 
ance of 3000/. a-year during her minority, the reversion 
of the beautiful estates of Roydale and Hoby, and large 
personal property being secured to her. The author 
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of Walks round Loughborough thus mentioas an incideat 
that occurred to the young lady during her resideoce 
at Burton Hall : — 

" On passing this spot we are reminded of one of 
those ' romances' of real life ' which fumishea another 
proof that ' Truth is often more strange than fiction.' It 
was, I think, about nine years ago (1832) that a decently 
dressed woman, but evidently of plebeian habits, arrived 
at Burton Hall, and first earnestly requested, and then 
imperatively demanded to see a young lady, then a 
cherished inmate of the mansion- The stranger's request 
was peremptorily refused. ' Then force only shall 
remove me from this spot!' was the impassioned excla- 
mation that followed the stem denial. The lady of 
the house, awed by the woman's firmness, at length 
relaxed, and it was arranged that she should be per- 
mitted to walk round the room in which /ler daughter 
was sitting at her drawing, but with the express proviso 
that she should not address her, or in any way discover 
herself This hard and trying stipulation was at length 
assented to, and the niotUer was taken round the room 
under pretext of showing her the paintings and fumi- 
tm:^. Years had rolled by since she had been separated 
from her daughter, and the child liad grown into a 
beautiful girl. The tide of maternal feeling was high. 
(I know not whether the filial feelings were equally 
excited, or whether the yoimg lady was conscious that 
it was she on whose bosom she had hung that was so 
intently gazing lipon her.) Pictures and furniture were 
unnoticed — she only saw her daughter. 



" She was hurried firom the room, and never again, I 
believe, beheld the face of her child. That mother now 
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keeps, or lately kept, a small public house at Syston ; 
and that daughter is now the Duchess de Sf&rza, and 
wife of one of the most accomplished and best descended 
men in Europe/ 

In a note to this interesting passage, the author 
(Mr. Potter) adds : — 

** It may gratify some of the readers of the Walks to 
know something of the origin of the family of him who 
has carried off the belle of Burton. The founder of the 
illustrious house of Sforza, Giacumuzzo Sforza, was bom 
in 1369, at Atignola, in Romagna. He was originally a 
peasant, and being one day at work, he was solicited to 
enlist for a soldier, when, throwing his spade into a tree, 
he said he would enlist if the spade did not come down 
again. It did not, and he immediately engaged in that 
militaiy life which afterwards rendered him so famous. 
His son became Duke of Milan; and Catherine de 
Sforza, a heroine of this family, was united to one of 
the Medicis. « 



THE LADY MARY HASTINGS. 



The Hastings family has been remarkable for the 
number of distinguished women it has produced. Not 
a generation bas passed in wbtcb one, at least, of this 
time-honoured line has not been eminent, either for 
personal beauty, great mental attainments, or devoted 
piety. When the first Marquis of Hastings pulled down 
the old hall at Donington Park, in order to erect the 
present chaste and beautiful edifice, a great number of 
old family portraits was discovered in a lumber-room, 
buried under a heap of tattered tapestry, which appeared 
to have been of exquisite design and execution. One 
of these portraits — that of a lady — was cunsidered 
worthy of rescue from the wreck. It owed this 
distinction to a pair of eyes, of surpassing loveliness, that 
peered through the dust of two centuries. On being 
cleaned and restored, the wondrous beauty of the face, 
and the striking grace of the form, rendered it one of 
those pictures at which — 



He wlio observe 
Gazea his till, ar 
That he may call it up when far away, 



The costume and head-dress afforded grounds for 
concluding that it was a pcunting of the time of 
Elizabeth; but it was not even conjectured who the 
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f^r subject had been. The portrait, howeYer^, became 
an especial favourite with Lord Forbes, the youthful 
nephew of Lord Hastings ; and one day, when viewing 
it in a strong light, he discovered that what had always 
been supposed to be a dog at the lady's feet, was, in 
fact, a crown. This discovery led to the conclusion 
that the person represented must have been the Lady 
Arabella Stuart ; and the connexion of the Hastings 
family with the house of Talbot very easily accounted 
for Lady Arabella's portrait being there. It was, there- 
fore, long believed to be hers; but that this was an 
erroneous conclusion, will scarcely be doubted by any 
one who reads the following singular narrative of Sir 
Jerome Horsey: — 

^^ Juan Vassillivich, Great Duke and Emperor of 
Russia, having a desire to marry an English lady, was 
told of the Lady Mary Hastings, daughter to the 
Earl of Huntingdon, whom, being of the blood royal 
[descended from George Plantagenet, Duke of Cla- 
rence], he began to affect: whereupon, making his 
desires known to Queen Elizabeth (who did well 
approve thereof), he sent over Theodore Piffemshoie, 
a nobleman of great account, his ambassador, who, in 
the name of his master, offered great and advantageous 
terms to the Queen, providing the marriage took ef- 
fect, and promised that the issue by this lady should 
inherit The ambassador thus arriving in England 
was magnificently entertained, and admitted to audience. 
The Queen hereupon caused the Lady to be attended 
with divers ladies and young noblemen, that so the 
ambassador might have a sight of her, which was accom- 
plished in York-house garden, near Charing-cross, 
London. There was he (attended also with divers men 
of quality) brought before her, and casting down his 
countenance, fell prostrate before her; and, rising back, 
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with his face still towards her, the lady^ with the 
rest, admiring at this strange salutation, he said, by an 
interpreter, " it sufficed him to behold the angelical 
presence of her, whom he hoped should be his master's 
spouse and empress," seeming ravished with her angel- 
ical countenance, state, and beauty. She was after that^ 
by her friends in court, called the Empress of Moscovicu 
But the Queen, as well as the young lady, understand- 
ing (according to the laws of those countries) he might 
put away his wife when he pleased, took occasion to put 
a stop to that overture."* 

This passage leaves no doubt as to who was the 
original of this remarkable portrait — the crown at the 
lady's feet being evidently an allusion to her having 
rejected a royal oflFer. Whether the painting is now 
at Donington Park, or Loudoun Castle, we are unable 
to say ; but, be it where it will, it is one of the most 
interesting, as well as intrinsically valuable, pictures of 
its class. 

* ** Observations on Certain Transactions in Russia/* by Sir Jerome 
Horsey. Lond, 1564. 
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AS EVENT IX THE LIFE OF THE SECOND DUKE 

OF MARLBOROUGH. 



The writer of romance has ever been accused of 
sacrificing, not only the probable, but the possible, to 
the marvellous— of concocting fistble that could have no 
foundation in fact — describing scenes that could not 
have occurred, and depicting character that could not 
have existed — of building, in a word, on the slippery 
sands of fiction alone, regardless alike of reason and 
reality. Is such, however, precisely his position ? The 
most incomprehensible of his stories have been paral- 
leled in every-day life ; and wonderful though his 
narrations, and wild and fanciful his dreamings, the 
historian and the biographer bear ample testimony that 
he is not altogether a visionary. The pages of both 
disclose circumstances which have absolutely occurred, 
as strange as the strangest to be found in the pages of 
romance — as difficult to be accounted for, and as hard 
to be credited. Of these singular realities, one of 
the most remarkable was an adventure which befel 
the second Duke of Marlborough nearly a hundred 
years ago, in the time of George the Second — an 
adventure which remains to this day entirely unex- 
plained. His Grace was Charles Spencer, fifth Earl 
of Sunderland, and second Duke of Marlborough, grand- 
son of the hero of Blenheim. He had himself attained 
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high military reputation, and had fought with distii 
at Dettingen. 

Towards the end of Novemher, in the year 1757, the 
Duke received by the post a letter, directed " To His 
Grace the Duke of Marlborough, with care and speed." 
It was well and forcibly written, demanding of the 
Duke to provide for the writer " a genteel support for 
his life, or that his own (the Duke's) would be at a 
period before the session of parliament passed ! " " I 
have more motives than one," said the writer, " for 
singling you out upon this occasion ; and I give you 
this fair warning, because the means I shall make use 
of are too fatal to be eluded by the power of physic." 
He then proceeds to demand an interview with his 
Grace " on Sunday next, at ten in the morning, or 
on Monday (if the weather should be rainy on Sunday), 
near the first tree beyond the style in Hyde-park, in ihe 
foot-walk to Kensington," and concludes by enjoining 
secresy on the part of the Duke. The letter was signed 
" Felton." It contained a postscript, intimating that his 
Grace should come unattended. 

The Duke, in compliance with this strange remon- 
strance, appeared at the time and place appointed, on 
horseback and alone, with pistols before him, and the 
, star of his order displayed, tliat he might be the more 
easily known. He had likewise taken the precaution of 
engaging a friend to attend in the park, at such a 
distance, however, as hardly to be observable. He 
continued some time on the spot, without seeing any 
person that he could suppose to have been the author 
of the letter, and at length rode away ; but, chancing to 
look back when he reached Hyde-park comer, he 
perceived a man standing at the bridge, close to the 
tree described. The Duke immediately rode back, and 
bowing to the stranger, asked if he had not something 
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to communicate to him ? The man replied, ** No ; I 
don*t know vou." The Duke told him his name, add- 
ing, " Now you know me, I imagine you have some- 
thing to say to me ;'* but he still replied in the negative^ 
and the Duke then rode home. 

In a day or two after, another letter was brought to 
his Grace, couched in the following terms : — 

" My Lord, 

" You receive this as an acknowledgment of your 
punctuality on Sunday last, though it was owing to you 
it answered no purpose. The pageantry of being 
armed, and the ensign of your order, were uselesef, and 
too conspicuous. You needed no attendant — the place 
was not calculated for mischief, nor was any intended.** 

The writer proceeds to make a second appointment, 
** in the west aisle of Westminster Abbey, towards 
eleven o'clock on Sunday next. Your sagacity," he 
says, " will point out the person, whom you vnll address, 
by asking his company to take a turn or two with you. 
You will not fail, on inquiry, to be acquainted with 
the name and place of his abode. According to which 
direction, you will please to send two or three hundred 
pounds bank notes the next day by the penny post. 
Exert not your curiosity too early ; it is in your power 
to make me grateful on certain terms. I have friends 
who are faithful, but they do not bark before they bite. 

« I am, &c. « F.** 

The Duke, resolving, if possible, to unveil this 
mystery, repaired to the Abbey at the time prescribed, 
and after waiting a few minutes, saw the very same per- 
son to whom he had spoken in Hyde Park enter the 
Abbey with another man of creditable appearance. 
The latter, after having viewed some of the monuments, 
went into the choir, and the other, turning back, ad- 




Tanccd towards the Duke, who, accosting him, asked if 
he bad anything to comionnicate. " No, my lord," 
plied the man, " I have not" " Surely you have," said 
the Duke ; but he persisted in his denial, and the 
Duke i^ain retired. Not long, however, after tliis 
second disappointment, the Duke received a third letter, 
Ugned *' Anonymous," to the following effect : — 

" My Lord, 
"lam convinced you had a companion on Sunday 
I interpret it as owing to the weakness of human nature; 
but such proceeding is far from being ingenuous, and 
may produce bad effects, whilst it is impossible to answer 
the end proposed. You will see me again soon, as it 
were by accident, and may easily find where I go to ; in 
consequence of which, by being sent to, I shall wait 
upon your Grace, but expect to be quite alone, and to 
converse in whispers." 

After further menaces, the writer concludes:— 
" You will possibly he in doubt after the meeting, but 
it is quite necessary the outside should be a mask to the 
in. The family of the Blooiis is not extinct, though 
they arc not in my scheme." 

The expression " You will see me again soon, as it 
were by accident," plainly pointed out the person to 
whom the Duke spoke in the Park and in the Abbey ; 
nevertheless, he saw ilie person not again, nor did hia 
Grace hear anything further of the affair for two months, 
at the expiration of which the post brought him the 
following letter : — 

" May it please your Grace, 
" I have reason to believe that the son of one Barnard, 
a surveyor, in Abingdon-buJldings, Westminster, is ac- 
quainted with some secrets that nearly concern your 
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safety : bis father is now out of town, which will gi?e 
you an opportunity of questioning him more privately 
It would be useless to your Grace, as well as dangerous 
to me, to appear more publicly in this affair. 

" Your sincere friend, 

" Anonymous. 

" He frequently goes to Storey's Gate Coffee House." 



In about a week afterwards, the Duke sent a person 
to the coffee-house to inquire for Mr. Barnard, and to 
tell him his Grace would be glad to speak to him. The 
message was delivered, and Barnard himself appointed 
to wait on the Duke the following Thursday. He was 
punctual in attendance, and no sooner appeared than 
his Grace recognised his old acquaintance of the Park 
and the Abbey. The Duke, struck with astonishment^ 
repeated the inquiry he had formerly made, but was 
again answered in the negative. He then communi- 
cated to Barnard minutely the whole of the affair, to 
which he listened with attention and surprise, without, 
exhibiting either guilt or confusion. When he saw the 
fourth letter, wherein his own name was mentioned, 
with the circumstance of his father's absence, he said, 
" It is very odd, my father was then out of town !" an 
expression the more remarkable, as the letter was with- 
out date, and he could not be supposed to know when it 
was written, if he was innocent. The Duke at length 
dismissed him, but he was afterwards taken into custody 
and tried at the Old Bailey, for sending a threatening 
letter to the Duke of Marlborough, but was acquitted^ 
having satisfactorily established his innocence. Mr. 
Barnard proved, first, that on the Sunday when he saw 
the Duke in Hyde Park, he was on his way to Ken- 
sington on particular business by his father's order, 
signified to him that very morning ; that he dined with 
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tis uncle there, in a large company, to whom he related 
what had passed between the Duke of Marlborough and 
himself; that his being afterwards in Wealminster 
Abbey was the effect of mere accident ; that Mr. James 
Greenwood, his kinsman, who had slept the preceding 
eight at his father's house, desired him to dress himself, 
that they might walk together in the Park, and that he 
did not comply with his request without much solicita- 
tion ; that he proposed to enter the Park without pass- 
ing through the Abbey, but was prevailed upon by Mr: 
Greenwood, who expressed a desire of seeing the newly 
erected monument of General Hargrave ; that as he had 
formerly communicated to his friend the strange cir- 
cumstance of the Duke's speaking to him in the Park, 
Mr. Greenwood no sooner saw that nobleman in the 
Abbey, than he gave notice to Mr. Barnard, who was 
very short-sighted — and that, from his Grace passing 
them several times, concluding that he wanted to speak 
to Mr, Barnard alone, he (Greenwood) quitted him, and 
retired into the choir. It likewise appeared, from im- 
doubted evidence, that Barnard often mentioned openly 
to his friends and acquaintances what passed between 
him and the Duke in the Park and the Abbey ; that he 
was himself a person of respectability, not in any want 
of money; that his fidelity was frequently tried; and 
that his life was irreproachable. To complete the 
mystery, the Duke of Marlborough died within the year, 
" before the session had expired." 
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LAURENCE, EARL FERRERS. 



Laurence Siurley, fourth Eail Ferrers, whose trial 
excited more public interest than almost any other on 
record, was descended from a very ancient and distin- 
guished family^ allied to the Royal House of Plantagenet 
His father was the Hon. Laurence Shirley, fourth son 
of the first Earl ; and his mother, one of the daughters 
of Sir Walter Clargcs, Bart Through his grandmother, 
Elizabeth, daughter and heir of Laurence Washington, 
of Garsden, his lordship represented a branch of the 
family which, in after times, became illustrious as that 
of the American President ; and, by female descent, he 
was the representative of Robert Devereux, Earl of 
Essex, Queen Elizabeth's ill-fated favourite. The estates 
he inherited were considerable ; his abilities of no mean 
order ; and everything seemed to combine to brighten 
the prospect before him. But a violent temper, mad- 
dened to fury when influenced by intoxication, marred 
all these gifts of fortune, and at last brought the un- 
happy nobleman to an ignominious death. Many, 
impressed with the strongest conviction of the Earl's 
insanity, have condemned the verdict which consigned 
him to the scaffold; and we feel assured that, in our 
own lenient times, the doubt that did exist would have 
inclined the scales to mercy. The main cause of the 
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rejection of the pica of insanity was the extraordinary 
skill and acumen displayed by his lordship 
examination of the witnesses ; and it must be conceded^ 
even by the firmest advocates of the Earl's lunacy, that, 
most generally, his fury arose from the excitement of 
drinkiag, and that, occasionally, his mind exhibited 
Btrength and clearness. Before entering on the fatal 
story of the murder, wc will detail a few incidents that 
exemphfy the Earl's ungovernable passion. 

Id the year 1752, he had married the sister of Sir 
William Meredith, Bart, of Ilcnbury, Cheshire— a lady 
of great beauty and accomplishments, but he behaved 
with such cruelly that her ladyship was obliged to apply 
to Parliament for redress : the conseijnencc was, that an 
act passed for allowing her a separate maintenance, to 
be raised out of the estates. 

At the Derby races, in 1756, Lord Ferrers ran his 
mare against a military friend's horse for 50/., and was 
the winner. After the race, he spent the evening with 
some gentlemen, and, in the course of conversation, 
the Captain (who had heard that his lordship's mare 
■was with foal) proposed, in a jocose manner, to run his 
horse i^inst her at the expiration of seven months. 
Jjord Ferrers was bo affronted by this circumstance, 
vrhich he conceived to have arisen from a precon- 
certed plan to insult him, that ho quitted Derby at 
three o'clock in the morning, and went immediately to 
his seat at Stanton Harold, in Leicestershire. He rang 
his bell as soon as he awoke, and, a servant attending, 
he asked if he knew how the Captain came to be 
informed his mare was with foal. The servant declared 
that he was ignorant of the matter, but the groom might 
have told it, and the groom being called, he denied having 
given any information respecting the matter. Previously 
to the aifront presumed to have been given on the pre- 
a 2 
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ceding ereouig, Lord Fcrrcn Iiad invited the Captain 
and the rest of the company to dine with him as on thai 
day; but thoy all refused their atteodance, thoiish he 
seot A servant lo remind tbem that tliey had promised 
to conic Lord Ferrers was so enraged at this disap- 
poialineiit, that he kicked and hoiscwhipped his scr- 
▼anti«, and threw at them such articles as lay withiu 
his reach. 

Some oysters had been sent from London,' which not 
proving good, his lordship directed one of the servants 
to swear that the carrier had changed them; but the 
seri-ant declininfj to lake such an oath, the Earl flew 
into a rage, stabbed him in tlie breast with a knife, 
cut bis bead with a candlestick, and kicked him on the 
groin with such severity, that he was under the 
surgeon's care for several years afterwards. 

Lord Ferrers's brother and his wife paying a visit lo 
him and his Countess at Stanton Harold, a casual dispute 
arose between the parlies; and Lady Ferrers being 
absent from the room, the Earl ran up stairs with a 
large clasp-knife iu his hand, and asked a servant whom 
he met, where his lady was. The man said, " In her 
own room ;" and, being directed to follow him thither. 
Lord Ferrers ordered him to load a brace of pistols with 
bullets. This order was complied with ; but the servant, 
apprehensive of mischief, declined priming the pistols. 
which Lord Ferrers discovering, swore at him, asked 
him for powder, and primed them himself. He then 
threatened that if he did not immediately go and 
shoot his brother the captain, he would blow his brains 
out. The sen'atit hesitating, his lordship pulled the 
trigger of one of the pistols, but it missed fire. Here- 
upon the Countess drop[)ed on her knees, and begged 
him to appease his passion; but in return he swore ut 
her, and threatened her destruction if she opposed him. 
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The servant now escaped from the room, and reported 
what had passed to his lordship's brother, who imme- 
diately called his wife from her bed, and they left 
the hoHse, though it was then two o'clock in the 
morning. 

The unfortunate Mr, Johnson, the last sacrifice 
to the Earl's passion, had been bred up in the family 
from his youth, and was distinguished by the regular 
Dianner in which he kept his accounts, and his fidelity 
as a steward. When the law had decreed a separate 
maintenance for the Countess, Mr, Johnson was pro- 
posed as receiver of the rents for her use ; but he 
declined the office, till ui^ed to take it by the Earl 
himself. It appears that Johnson now stood high 
in his lordship's favour ; but this state of feeling 
endured for a brief period only : the Earl soon con- 
ceived an opinion that Johnson had combined with the 
trustees to disappoint him of a contract for some coal- 
Tnines, and he came to a resolution to destroy him. The 
Earl's displeasure was first evinced by his sending notice 
to Johnson to quit a beneficial farm which he held 
under him; but Johnson producing a lease granted by 
the trustees, no further steps were taken in the affair. 
After this. Lord Ferrers behaved in so affable a manner 
to Johnson, that the latter imagined all thoughts of 
revenge had subsided; but on the 1.3th of January, 1760, 
Ms lordship called on Johnson, who lived about half a 
mile from his seat, and bade him come to Stanton, 
between three and four in the afternoon of the Friday 
following. His lordship's family consisted at this time 
of a gentlewoman named Clifford, with four of her 
natural children, three maid-servanta, and five men- 
servants, exclusive of an old man and a boy. After 
dinner, on the Friday, Lord Ferrers sent all the men- 
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go with die children to the house of her father, at 
[he distance of about two miles. Johnson coming 
(o his appointment, one of the maids let him in, 
and he was admitted into his lordship's room. In about 
■n hour after, a female domestic, hearing some high 
words, went to the door to see if she could discover 
vhat was doing ; she listened, and heard the Earl say, 
" Down upon your knees — your time is come — you 
must die I" and presently after heard a pistol go off. His 
lordship, apparently alarmed at the act he had committed, 
called for aid, and the servants, on reaching the room, 
diiicovcred the steward, shot through the body, welter- 
ing in his blood. Lord Ferrers, under a momeatsr}' 
touch of compassion, gave directions that the poor man 
should be led to bed, and that Mr. Kirkland, the 
surgeon, should be brought from Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

At the request of the wounded man, a person was also 
despatched for bis children. Miss Johnson, the eldest 
daughter, immediately came, and was followed by the 
sui^on, to whom Lord Ferrers said, " I intended to 
have shot him dead, but, since he b still aUve, you must 
do what you can for him." The surgeon soou found that 
Johnson had been mortally wounded, but, knowing the 
Earl's 6erce disposition, and dreading simUar conse- 
quencen to himself, he dissembled the matter, and told 
him that there was no danger in the case. Hereupon, 
the Earl drank himself into a state of intoxication, and 
then went to bed ; after which Mr. Johnson was sent 
to his own house in a chair, at two o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and died at nine. Mr. Kirkland being convinced 
that Johnson could not live, procured a number of per- 
■ Bons to secure the murderer. When they arrived at 
Stanton Harold, Ijord Ferrers was just risen, and going 
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toward the stables with his garters in his hand, but, 
observing the people, he retired to the bouse, and shifted 
from place to place, so that it was a eonsiderable time 
before he was taken. Tbis happened on a Saturday, 
and he was conveyed to Ashby-de-la-Zoueh, and eon- 
fined at tlie public-house till the Monday following, 
when the coroner's jury having sat on tbe body, and 
delivered a verdict of " wilful murder," bis lordship was 
committed to the gaol of Leicester. After remaining 
in tbe above place about a fortnight, he proceeded to 
London in his own landau. His bebaviour on the 
joimiey evinced the utmost composure ; on his arrival 
he was taken before the House of Peers, where, the 
verdict of tbe coroner's jury being read, he was com- 
mitted to tbe Tower. 

His lordship's place of confinement was the Round 
Tower, near the drawbridge. Two wardens constantly 
attended in his room, and one waited at the door. At 
the bottom of the stairs two soldiers were placed, with 
their bayonets fixed, and a third stood on the draw- 
bridge. The gates of tbe Tower were shut an hour 
before the usual time, during bis imprisonment. Mrs. 
Clifford soon after brought her four children to London, 
and taking lodgings in Tower-street, sent messages to 
his lordship several times in the day : to these be replied, 
but the communication became so troublesome, that the 
intercourse was much restricted. 

"While in the Tower, Lord Ferrers lived in a regular 
toanoer. His breakfast consisted of a miittin and a basin 
of tea, with a spoonful of brandy in it; after dinner and 
supper he drank a pint of wine, mixed with water. Hia 
conduct in general was becoming, but he sometimes 
exhibited evident proofs of discomposure of mind. His 
natural children were permitted to be with him for some 
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The neceesuy prtpanidonG being completed, aoA 
Lonl Hentey (the Clwoccllor) created High Steward, 
the trial oune on before the Uouse of Peers, in West- 
ounslei Hall, oa the 16th of April, 176t). The proof of 
tbc &ct uas sufficiently clear; and bj the unanimous 
voice of the Peers his lordship was found guilt; of 
murder: ll>e Lord High Steward thereupon passed sen- 
tence, that he should be executed on the 21st of April, 
a sentence that was respited to the 5th of May. 

During his imprisonment the earl made a will, leaving 
sixty pounds a year to Mrs. Clifford, a thousand pounds 
(o each of his natural daughters, and thirteen hundred 
pounds to the children of Mr. Johnson ; but this last 
legacy, which should have been the first discharged, was 
never paid. His lordship petitioned to be beheaded 
within the Tower ; but as the crime was so atrocious, 
the king refused to mitigate the sentence. A scaffold 
was erected under the gallows at Tyburn, and covered 
with black b^ze : a part of ihis scaffold, on which he 
was to stand, was raised eighteen inches above the rest. 

About nine o'clock on the morning of execution, 
the sheriffs attended at the Tower-gate ; and Lord 
Ferrers being told ihey were come, requested thai he 
might go in his own landau instead of a mourning-coach 
which had been prepared for him. No objection being 
made to this request, he entered the landau, attended 
by the Rev. Mr. Humphries, Chaplain of the Tower. 
His lordship was dressed in a white suit, richly embroi- 
dered with silver. When he put it on, he said, " This 
is the suit in which I was married, and in which I will 
die." Mr. Sheriff Vaillant joined them at the Tower- 
gate, and, taking his seat in the landau, told him how 




'as to wait on him on so awful an occa- 
BioQ, but that he would endeavour to render his situation 
as little Irksome as possible. The procession now moved 
slowly through an immense crowd of spectators. On 
their way, Lord Ferrers asked Mr, Vaillant if he had 
ever seen such a crowd ; the sheriff replied in the nega- 
tive ; to which the unhappy Peer replied, " I suppose it 
is because they never saw a lord hanged before." The 
Chaplaia observing that the public would be naturally 
inquisitive about his lordship's religious opinions, he 
replied ; " That he did not think himself accountable to 
the world for his sentiments on religion ; but that he 
always believed in one God, the maker of all things ; 
that, whatever were his religions notions, he had never 
propagated them ; that all countries had a form of 
religion, by which the people were governed, and who- 
ever disturbed tbem in it he considered as an enemy to 
society ; that he thought Lord BoJingbroke to blame for 
permitting his sentiments on religion to be published to 
the world ;" and he made other observations of a like 
nature. 

Respecting the death of Mr. Johnson, he said — " he 
was under particular circumstances, and had met with so 
many crosses and vexations, that he scarce knew what 
he did ;" but declared that he had no malice against the 
unfortunate man. So immense was the crowd, that it 
was near three hours before the procession reached the 
place of execution; on the way to which. Lord Ferrers 
desired to stop to have a glass of wine and water ; but 
the sheriff observing that it would only draw a greater 
crowd about him, he repUed, " That is true ; by no 
means stop." He likewise observed, that the pre- 
liminary apparatus of death produced more terror than 
desth itself! As they went on, a letter was thrown into 
die coach ; it was from the Earl's mistress, to tell him 
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tlinl it was impossible, from the crowd, for her to get u|i 
to the epot where he had appointed her lo meet and lake 
leave of him, but that she was ia a hackney coach of 
such a number. He bc^^cd Mr. Vaillanl lo order his 
officers to tiy to get the hackney coadi up to his, "My 
Ivord," said that gentleman, " you have behaved so well 
bitherto, t]iat I think it is a pity to venture unmanning 
yourself." To this the Earl answered, "If you, sir, think 
I am wrong, 1 submit :" after ivhich he gave the sheriff 
a pocket-hook containing a bank-note, with a ring, and 
a purse of guineas, wliich were afterwards delivered to 
the unhappy woman. The procession was attended by 
a party of horse-grcnadlers and foot-guards, and at the 
place of execution was met by anottier party of horse, 
which formed a circle round the gallows. His lordship 
walked up the steps of the scaffold with great composure, 
and having joined with the chaplaiu in repeating the 
Lord's Prayer, which he called a fine composition, be 
spoke the following words with great fervency — " O God 
foi^ive me all my errors ! pardon all my sins !" Ue then 
presented his watch lo Mr. VaiUant, and gave five 
guineas to the assistant of the executioner, by mistake, 
instead of to the executioner himself. The master de- 
manded the money ; a dispute arose, which might have 
discomposed the dying man, had not the sheriir exerted 
his authority. The executioner now proceeded to do 
his duty. Lord Ferrers' neckcloth was taken off, s 
white cap, which he had brought in his pocket, put on 
bis bead, his arms secured with a black sash, and the 
halter put round his neck. He then ascended the raised 
part of the scaffold, and the cap being pulled over his 
face, the sheriff gave the signal, on which the rused 
scaffold was struck, and remained level with the rest 
After hanging an hour and five minutes, the body was 
received into a coffin lined with white satin, and conveyed 
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to Surgeons' Hall, where an incision was niaclc from the 
neck to the bottom of the breast, and the bowels were 
taken out; on inspection ofwhich, the surgeons declared 
that they had never beheld greater signs of long life in 
any subject which had come under their notice. His 
lordship's hat and the halter lay near the Earl's feet in 
the coffin, on the lid ofwhich appeared these words : — 



5 May, 1T60. 



, Suffered 



After the bodj' had remained some time at Surgeons' 
Hall for public inspection, it was delivered to the 
deceased's friends for intermenL It would be in- 
justice to the memory of this unfortunate nobleman not 
to mention, that during his imprisonment he made 
pecuniary recompence to several persons whom be had 
injured during the extravagance of those fits of passion 
to which he was unhappily subject. 

Hiw lordship's widow married, in nine years after, 
Jliord Frederick Campbell, 3rd son of John, 4tli Duke 
of Argyll, and lived, highly respected, to an advanced 
age. She was unfortunately burnt to death at Combe 
Bank, in Kent, 25 July, 1807. 
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The ancient family of Power, or Le Poer, of tile 
county of Waterford, in Ireland, derives its descent 
from Robert le Poer, marshal of King Henry IL, 
and one of the suite of that monarch when he re- 
paired to the sister kingdom, in 1172. The mar- 
shal obtained from his prince a district in the sub- 
jugated shire of Waterford ; and here his descendants 
widely extended themselves, and have ever maintained 
a prominent position. In 1346, we find John le Poer, 
with others of his name, giving security to the Lord 
Justice Birmingham, for their peaceable behaviour to 
the king and his ministers — a circumstance proving that, 
like other Norman knights, they had, to a certtun 
extent, set up for themselves an independent rule, and, 
as feudal lords, were exercising a separate sovereignty. 
Three centuries afterwards, in the time of the Com- 
monwealth, the Le Poera were divided into the three 
great houses of Kilmeaden, Don Isle, and Curraghmore, 
and of all three the history, at this period, is one of 
the deepest romance. We take it up at the time when 
Cromwell, having subdued the northern parts of the 
island, and filled the minds of the natives with terror, 
by his merciless desolation of Tredah or Drogheda, had 
marched his forces southwards to complete his conquests. 
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His sternest opposition he found everywhere from the 
descendants of the original English settlers. 

Tradition yet preserves, in the minds of the Irish, 
the releniless severity of the favourite general of the 
Parliament ; and many of the more obvious trails of 
his character nre distinctly remembered. It was his 
custom, they tell us, to mark out the route of the armvj 
and to assign to his siibordiDates in command the duty 
of carrying out his arrangements. Meanwhile, he him- 
self, as though impatient of delay, or hurried on by the 
spirit of adventure, would ride off, attended by some 
cavalry, and visit the castles and villages of the sm- 
Touodiog country. Here he levied contributions, re- 
ceived submissions — or proceeded to the most summary 
measures, if resisted. Death to the proprietor, and 
confiscation of his lands, were his ordinary proecedings 
in such a case ; hut these penalties were seldom called 
for, as the terror of his name, in almost every instance, 
ensured an immediate surrender of whatever place his 
soldiers summoned. In fact, it were madness for any 
single fortalice to have offered resistance. Should his 
dragoons be beaten off, Cromwell straightway ordered 
up fi:esh detachments from the main army; and, as 
soon as the castle fell, its defenders were indiscrimi- 
nately put to the sword. Thus continued he in his 
course of unchecked victory, until he reached the castle 
of Kilmeaden, situated on the River Suir, five miles 
above the important cily of Watorford ; and here, for 
awhile, his onward progress was stayed. 

The manor of Kilmeaden extended over considerably 
more than the modern parish of the same name, and 
etrctched from above the city of Waterford towards the 
west, to the sea-shore at Tramore. Robert le Poer, the 
proprietor, had strongly fortified his castle ; and, undis- 
mayed by the rumours of the prowess of Cromwell, he 
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met bis demand lo surrender b; an indignant refusnl 
The siege comiuenced, and, for a whole week, the 
fiutreas baffled the English general ; but the walls were 
breached, and the place was taken by storm. Le Poer 
bimsclf, aflcr deeds of heroism that might have won the 
victor's admiration, was taken prisoner, and was brought 
into Cromwell's presence. No time was allowed him 
for slirlve or penance. He was instantly suspended 
from one of his own trees. The casdc was wholly 
dismantled, and the lands parcelled out among the 
soldiciy. The ancient deed of assignment is still in 
existence, and we perceive, on the face of it, that the 
original grantees must have been of the lowest class — 
at least, they were wholly illiterate, for they were unable 
to subscribe their names. From them it was conveyed, 
by purchase, to John Ottrington, Esq., whose tomb yet 
exists in the church of KJlmeaden. He was grand- 
father of Elizabeth, Viscountess Doncraile, by whom 
the present noble Lord of that name yet enjoys this 
property. 

The Kiimenden branch of the Le Poers thus being 
exterminated, Cromwell once more left his army to 
advance by regidar marches, while he himself proceeded 
with his dragoons lo attack Curragbraore, another 
residence of the family. Hating the very name, he had 
already decided the fate of its lord, should he imitate 
the spirited resistance of his kinsman. The Lord of 
Curraghmore was a widower, and the pride of his 
heart (though he had sons) was a daughter, famed in 
the coimtry round for her beauty, wit, and fascinating 
accomplishments. But the maiden had higher endow- 
ments than those of her person. She had shrewd 
common sense, and a more accurate judgment of 
passing events than her own good sire. While he, 
therefore, prepared to reGist to the death, she resolved 
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that, by a timely submission, she would keep him, 
nolens volens, in the possession of life and lands. The 
chief difiGculty was to be found in her old father's stem 
resolve, to perisli in the ruins of his castle, sooner than 
surrender it; and all her gentlest blandishments — all 
her softest words — were expended in vain as she sought 
to shake his purpose. 

" No, Alice !"' said the old knight, as he fondly 
played with the long silken tresses that flowed down 
his daughter's graceful neck, even to her waist : "no I 
the King-killer shall never beard honester men than 
himself. Let him come with his Roundhead pack, an' 
he will ; but the guns of Curraghmore sliail give him 
no welcome. When he hears their voices, methinka 
it will be less pleasant music. The leathern doublets 
will be scattered like the wind-driven leaves of Autumn, 
or else -" 

" Or else, dear father, Kilmeaden's fate will be ours ; 
and our old home will have its ruins upturned by the 
ploughshare 1" 

" Kilmeaden perished gloriously," replied the lord of 
Curraghmore, " albeit the traitor deemed he consigned 
him to a disgraceful death. But oiu: good cousin 
should have died within his trenches. If no hand, 
whether of friend or foe, would have dealt the kindly 
thrust, his own might have done it. He had terminated 
his brave work befittingly, and had died as a soldier 
should have died." 

Snch was one of the many conversations the knightly 
wner of Curraghmore bad with his favourite child, and 
all others were of the same import. To her entreaty 
to save himself by submitting, he evermore opposed his 
inviacible determination to die, if he could not live free. 
To her su^estion that he should feign his acknowledg- 
ment of the Parliament, he simply replied, that false- 
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hood was unworthy of his birth and Hncagc. To her 
mention of Cromwell's vengeance, he burled his defi- 
ance of the usurper. The time of decision came ; the 
Commonwealth soldiery were in their neighbourhood, 
and scouts came in to report the probable attack of the 
castle on the morrow. The ready-witted maiden per- 
ceived that safety or destruction depended on her own 
conduct. Under pretence of inspecting the lower works 
of the caaile, she brought her father with her into the 
prison-chambers, where she had previously laid prori- 
eions, and, barring him in with her own fair hands, she 
whispered to him that she would thus avert the con- 
sequences of his ill-timed hardihood. She then set open 
the castle gates, and on Cromwell's approach went forth 
to meet him, and placed in his hands the keys. Whm 
questioned about her father, she replied (and with truth) 
that he had often spoken with her about the English 
general's approach, and had been anxious to meet him; 
but that he was unwillingly absent, and doubtless at 
that moment was dialing with indignation at the acci- 
dent which detained him. Fur herself, she said, she 
had taken on her to make tlie most mireserved submis- 
sion of the place to the Parhament, and therefore 
claimed confirmation of the property, and protection at 
all times, if necessary. Cromwell, thus baffled, was 
constrained to sign the proper letters. Curraghmore 
was secured to this branch of the Le Poers ; and 
in our (lay is the property of their descendant and repre- 
sentative, the high-spirited and patriotic Marquis of 
Waterford. 

From Curraghmore, without halting at intermediate 
places, Cromwell proceeded to the remaining seat of the 
Le Poers, Don Isle, a castle built on a steep crag, 
adjoining the sea-coast, and, fi'om its position, almost 
impregnable. The rock on which the castle was 
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founded seems to have been intended by nature 

such a work. It rises steeply from the midst of 
valley, to the height of a hundred or a hundred and 
twenty feet, is everywhere precipitous, and in some 
parts cleanly perpendicular. Its brow is amply sufficient 
for the fortress and its necessary works ; and, seen from 
beneath, these appear like a coronet of towers hung on 
the summit of the bare, insulated crag. Ryland, the 
historian of Waterford, thns minutely describes the 
works : — 

*■ The castle of Don Isle might be considered inac- 
cessible on two sides; and where it was Hable to be 
approached, its defences appear to have possessed a 
considerable degree of artificial strength. The only 
vulnerable part was well defended bv a strong wall and 
deep fosse, which enclosed a court-yard of about fifty yards 
square ; the mason-work ot" the wall can still be traced 
through its whole course. After entering the court- 
yard, the passage to the castle was ascended by a steep 
flight of stone steps, which led to a gate defended by a port- 
cullis; the arch of the gate and the groove of the port- 
cullis being still discernible. You then enter into a 
small court-yard, which appears to have contained 
several out-offices belonging to the castle, and, turning 
to the left hand into a still smaller enclosure, of about 
twelve feet square, the door of the castle is at length 
seen. Ail the various approaches aheady mentioned 
are carefully defended by loop-holes and embrasures; 
and on entering the castle itself, the usual square trap- 
door is observed over the passage, which gave the last 
opportunity of defence to tlie besieged, and from which, 
in the obstinacy of despair, they poured down on the 
assailants large stones, boiling water, or any other means 
of annoyance which the danger might suggest, The 
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valla of the castle are still perfectly upright, not baving 
yielded in the least to the cncroacbments of time ; the 
caatic, however, has evidently suffered from the violence 
of man, having been subjected to the forec of gunpowder ; 
but the square tower which crowns the siminiit, and 
which now can only be ascended by a ladder, the stairs 
iiaving been designedly destroyed,' is as perfect as if 
erected witliiu these few years. The church, whidi 
lies ul the distance of about three hundred yards west 
of the castle, and which was evidently attached to the 
building, appeare to have been subjected to the same 
barbarous violence, as the rocky firmness of the masses 
which formerly composed it, and which now lie scat- 
tered in various directions, clearly prove. In one 
instance, an entire staircase reuiatiis perfect, but the 
wall in which it was built has been thrown a consider- 
able distance from its original position." Such is Don 
Isle; but previously to its -siege and humiliation by 
Cromwell, its appearance must have been far more 
strildng. 

When Cromwell drew nigh the castle, his quick eye 
at once perceived the impossibility of making any im- 
pression on it without artillery. He baited his men, 
therefore, and dispatched messengers to bring up his 
heaviest ordnance. Meanwbile, lie sent a flag of truce 
into the castle> demanding its surrender to the Parlia- 
ment of England. The owner, at this time, was a female, 
and in the traditions of the Poer family, is uniformly 
styled " The Countess." The Countess oi' Don Isle sent 
back a prompt negative to the summons, adding that 
she was well prepared for resistance. We have no his- 
torical details of the siege, but the county history fur- 
nishes ua with such particulars as have orally descended 
to our own time. There is no reason for doubting their 
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general cotrectnesa. The siege, it ia said, was long and 
obstinate. The effbrts of Cromwell and his soldiery 
were such as might have been expected from their cha- 
racter ; while the defenders fought with a heroism, de- 
rived from a consciousness of their lady's presence, and 
stimulated to the utmost by the vigour of despair. 
Wherever danger was, there was the dauntless Countess 
to be seen. She shared the peril of the common 
sentinel; she brought food and drink with her own 
hand to the wearied gunners ; she tended the sick ; she 
bound up the gashes of the wounded, ilopeful, uncom- 
plaining, and undismayed, she moved amongst then 
like a ministering angel, and the blessings of the dying 
accompanied her steps. Her chief engineer, who was 
also the captain of her forces, seemed worthy of such a 
mistress; and his well-pointed guns told with fearful 
precision among the ranks of tlie besiegers beneath. 
At last, Cromwell, wearied with the length of the 
contest, resolved on rasing the siege. He drew off a 
part of his forces ; the rest were directed to hold them- 
selves in readiness to go. The an.tiety of the Countess 
had passed away, and her exhausted garrison wore, like 
herself, preparing to snatch some undisturbed sleep. She 
either forgot or neglected the wants of her heroic gunner, 
who sent to demand refreshment for himself and his 
comrades, and received in return the unromantic meed 
of "a drink of butter milk." Incensed at what he 
deemed insult, if not ingratitude, he hurried to the 
ramparts, made signals to the retiring foe, and sur- 
rendered to them the fortress. Don Isle was then blown 
up vrith gunpowder, and the Countess perished in the 
ruins. 

Such is the fale which has been handed down from 

generation to generation by the peasants in the neigh- 

u 2 
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bourhood. It received a curious corroboration vrithin 
the last few years. In digging a grave among the ruins 
of the old church, contiguous to the castle, a statue of a 
female, cut in sandstone, and bearing on its head a 
coronet, was discovered. The eflBgy is supposed to re- 
present the heroic Countess, who so bravely defended 
her castle against the assaults of CromwelL 

The Poers of Belleville Park, near Cappoquin ; the 
Powers of Affane and Mount Rivers, in the same 
vicinity; the Powers of Gurteen, midway between 
Clonmel and Carrick, are the chief representatives of 
this honourable name in the county of Waterford which 
occur to us. But doubtless there are many other lineal 
descendants of the Le Poers, who, either from position 
or property, are less known, although they have the 
same blood and kindred. 



HENEY WELBY, ESQ., OF GAUXHILL, IN THE 
COUNTY OF LINCOLN. 



In the reign of Charles L, a full hundred years 
after the suppression of Monastic orders in England, 
there is an instance of retirement from the world, 
in a gentleman of fortune, rank, and reputation, far 
more seclusivc than that imposed by the strictest of 
those holy brotherhoods — not even by the monks 
of La Trappe, the most rigid of all, who, although 
they interdict communication by speech, admit the 
fellowship of prayer, fellowship of subsistence, and fel- 
lowship of labour, consolations from which our solitary 
altogether deprived himself, and lived for nearly half a 
century absolutely alone — not in desert, cave, or cell, 
but in one of the streets of London, amidst the din 
and turmoil of the busy denizens of a great and 
crowded city. 

At a very remote period, there was seated in the 
county of Lincoln, a family of the name of Welby* — so 
remotely, that it is a matter of doubt whether it gave 
name to, or derived name from, the manor of Welby, 
near Grantham, in that county ; certain it is, that the 
family enjoyed, in early times, lai^ estates and goodly 
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represented by Sir William Eirte Welby, 
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reputation, many of the Welbys rppresenting their 
native county in Parliament in the times of the Henrys 
and Edwards, and many of them serving the office of 
sheriff in those days, when the shrievalty was committed 
to persona of the first rank and estimation only. About 
the beginning of Elizabeth's reign, one branch of the 
family became seated at Gedney, in the same county, 
by the purchase of that estate by Adiard Welby, who 
died in 1571, leaving by his first wife, Ellen Hall, two 
sons, Henry and Adiard. He married a second wife, 
and left by her both sons and daughters. The elder 
son by the firet marriage, Henry Welby, having suc- 
ceeded to the fortune of his bthcr, became seated at 
Gauxhill, also in Lincolnshire, and married Alice, one 
of the daughters of Thomas White of Woodhcad, in the 
county of Rutland, and of Tuxford, in Nottinghamshire, 
by Anne, his wife, sister of the Lord Treasurer Bnr- 
leigk 

Mr. Welby, who was a gentleman of talents and 
acquirements, of high character for philanthropy, bene- 
volence, and humanity, popular in his immediate 
neighbourhood, and esieenied ■wherever known, is the 
individual whose extraordinary withdrawal fi-om the 
world we are now about to relate. By his wife he had 
one only child, a daughter, Elizabeth ; and it would 
appear that, before he reached his fortieth year, he had. 
become a widower. At this period, a most unfortunate 
circumstance occurred, which induced Mr. Welby to 
form, inflexibly, the resolution of abandoning the world 
and all its pomps and vanities ; and to that resolution be 
firmly adhered for more than forty years, the remainder 
of his long life. 

The imhappy occurrence to which we have alluded, 
and the cause to which Mr. Welby's singular resolve is 
attributed, was an attempt made upon his life by a pro- 
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fligate kinsman, from whom he was fortunate enough to 
rescue a pistol which had missed fire, and which had 
been highly loaded with slugs. This circumstance so 
deeply affected his over-sensitive disposition, that he 
determined at the instant to prevent the recurrence of a 
similar attempt, by withdrawing himself altogether from 
intercourse with his fellows ; and how strictly he per- 
severed in doing so to the day of his death, is shown by 
the following details :^Having chosen the city of Lon- 
don for the place of his seclusion, he obtiiiued a house 
in Grub-street, wherein he reserved for himself three 
apartments: the first tor his diet, the second for his 
lodging, the third for his study — one within another ; 
and the while his diet was set on the table by one of his 
servants, an old maiden, he retired into his lodging 
chamber, and, while his bed was making, into his study. 
Thus keeping so closely retired, that for full forty years 
he was never seen, except by the old woman, and by 
her but rarely and upon occasions of great necessity. 
Daring the whole of more than twoscore years, neither 
(laughter, son-in-law, grandchild, kinsman, stranger, 
tenant, nor servant, had a single glance of him beside. 
The old woman, Elizabeth, ministered to all bis wants, 
made his fire, provided bis food, and dressed his cham- 
ber. He never touched flesh or fish, never drank either 
wine or strong water, his chief sustenance being oat- 
meal boiled with water, and, in summer time, a salad of 
some choice herbs. 

" For dainties, or when he would feast himself, he 
would eat the yolk of an egg, but no part of the white ; 
and what bread he did eat, he cut out of the middle of 
the loaf, but of the crust he never touched : his general 
drink was four-shilling beer, and no other; and now 
when bis stomach served him, he ate some kind of 
Buckets, and now and then drank redde cowe's milke, 
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which his maid, Elizabeth, fetched for him out of the 
fieldH, hoi Irom the cow ; and yet he kepi a bountiful 
ubie for hiB servants, with entertainment sufficient for 
any stranger or tenant that had any occasion or business 
to his liouse." 

His time was regularly divided between reading, me- 
ditation, and prayer. He [turchased every new book 
that was published, must of which, upon slight esamina- 
tion, he rejected. His pltun i^arb, his long and silver 
beard, his murtiBed and veucrabic aspect, be£|>oke him 
an ancient inhabitant of the desert, rather than a 
gentleman of fortune in a populous city. He expended 
a great portion of his income in acts of benevolence 
and was continually inquiring after deserving objects. 
In the Christmas holydays, at Easter, and upon other 
festivals, he had great cheer provided, \vith all sorts of 
Eeasonable dishes, served into his own chamber, with 
store of wine, which bis maid brought in ; when he 
himself (after thanks given to God for his good benefits) 
would pin a clean napkin before him, and putting on a 
pair of white hoUand sleeves, which reached to his 
elbow, called for hia knife, and cutting dish after dish 
up in order, send one to one poor neighbour, one to 
another, whether they were brawn, beef) capon, goose, 
&c., till he had left the table quite empty ; then would 
he give thanks again, lay by his linen, put up his knife, 
and cause his cloth to be taken away : aud this would he 
do, dinner and supper, upon these days, without tasting 
one morsel of anything whatsoever ; and this custom he 
kept to his dying day. 

Mr. Welby died on the 29th of October, 1636, and 
lies buried in St. Giles's Church, near Cripplegate. 
The old maid-servant died about six days before her 
master. He left an only daughter and heiress, Eliza- 
beth, who married Sir Christopher Hildyard, Knight* 
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of Winstcad, in the county of York, and left three sons, 
viz.: — 1. Henry, who married Lady Anne Leke, 
, daughter of Francis, first Earl of Scarborough, and of 
this marri^e the Right Hon. Charles Tennyson d'Eyn- 
court is a descendant : 2, Christopher ; and 3. Sir 
Robert Hildyard, an eminent Royalist commander, who, 
for his gallant services, was made a knight banneret, and 
afterwards a baronet. 
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THE PEERAGE CREATIONS. 



Among the most ancient names stiil extant in the 
English Peerage are Nevilc, Berkeley, Talbot, Percy, 
Clifford, Hastings, Stanley, Feilding, Devereux, Bagot, 
Wrottesiey, and Courtenay ; and of those, the brilliancy 
of whose achievements has thrown into the shade all 
ancestral pretension, we may mention Seymour, Cecil, 
Stanhope, Churchill, Welleslej, and Nelson. The old 
nobility of the Plantagenets found little favour from the 
Tudors, whose policy seems to Iiavc been destructive 
of the ancient aristocracy. During their dynasty, the 
persecutions and suiferings of the Howards, the StafFords, 
the Percys, the Delapoles, and the Courtcnays, are a tale 
fidi of sorrowful incidents. Queen Elizabeth was very 
sparing of peerage honours, and granted them only to 
the most distinguished of her subjects — the Sackvilles, 
the Carys, the Comptons, the Cecils, &c. Her suc- 
cessor, the first James, has, on the contrary, been 
blamed for hia lavish profusion of titles, and a charge 
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brought ag^DSt faim, with tuo much truth we tear, of 
venality in their disposal : still, however, manj a biil- 
Ijant coronet was added by the Scottish moiiHrdi, 
especially those of Sydney, Knollys, S^wncer, Egerton, 
HarringtoD, Petre, Montague, Cavendish, Villiers, and 
Arundel. The reign of Charles L produced fil'ly-six 
creations, all selected from old and well-allied families ; 
Charles IL conferred about forty-eight peerages ; and 
James II. elevated only one family ol' consequence — 
that of Waldegrave. The Dutch favourites, Bentinck 
and Keppel, were among the twenty-four creations of 
William of Nassau; and the great political names of 
St. John, Harcourt, Pclham, Ilarley, and Cowper, 
lengthen the roll of hereditary honour in the time of 
Queen Anne. Under the first two sovereigus of the 
House of Hanover, the accessions to the higher branch 
of the legislature amounted to about fifty-six, among 
which were several statesmen and lawyers of eminence, 
and some few of our present most distinguished titles — 
Northumberland, I'itzwiUiam, and Warwick. The 
lengthened reign of George III. added more than one 
hundred and eighty new members to the House of 
I^irds; George IV". still further increased the number 
by forty-five creations; and William IV. by about fifty. 
By her present Majesty, thirty-seven additions have 
been made. 




STORY OF THE COUNTESS OF STEATHMORE. 



" Of the family of Bowea," we quote from Surteea's 
History of Durham, " an account, said to be taken from 
the Chartulary of St. Mary's Abbey, York, stales the 
first ancestor to have been a cousin of an Earl of Rich- 
mond, Alan tbc Black, who appointed him captain of 
the Tower of Bowes, and leader of five liundred archers. 
The heralds, however, begin the genealogy with Sir 
Adam Bowes, u anccessfid lawyer, and Chief Juslice in 
Eyre, who married the heiress of Traypc towards 1310, 
and was the ancestor uf a line of knightly rank, who 
intermarried with the first nobility of the north — 
Greystock, Fitzhugb, Conyers, Eure, and Clifford; 
and, what is more singular, were distinguished by civil 
or military talent in every successive generation." 

It will not here be attempted to trace the various 
wars, or the counciis, in which the descendants of Sir 
Adam Bowes took part. Yet one member of the family 
vas so distinguished by his loyalty, in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, as to demand a passing notice : — 

No\y was Ihe North in arms : they shine 
In warlike trim from Tweed to Tyne 
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Ai Percy's t>oice ; and Neville «« 
llii followers gaiheting in from T«e3, 
From Were, and all Ihe lillle rrlls 
Conceal'd utnong llic forked liitU.* 



of Northum- I 



Now was it, wben the powerful Earls i 
berland and Westmoreland had unfurled the banner of 
the five wounds of Christ gainst the protestant Queen, 
that Sir George Bowes, almost alone, of all the Northern 
chivaliy, was vigorous and successful in opposing the 
insurgents : ^^ 

Then Sir George Botre), he straiina;re rase, ^^H 

Aher them some spoyle to make; ^^H 

Tliese noble Earls turn'd baek againe, ^^* 
And aye ihey vow'd ihat Knight lo lake.f 

Descended from this loyal knight was George Bowes, 
M.P. for the county of Durham, who expired in 1760, 
leaving to an only daughter and heiress, then aged but 
eleven yeai's, the maintenance of a high position, and 
the enjoyment of vast estates. That the friends of a 
young lady, whose situation would attract to her the 
attentions of so many, should be anxious to secure for 
her an early and honourable alliance, was most natural : 
accordingly, it is no matter of surprise to find that, on 
attaining her eighteenth birth-day, Mary Eleanor Bowes 
was married to John Lyon, 9th Earl of Strathmore, a 
representative peer from Scotland in the British Parlia- 
ment. Tradition records that the Earl was a good-natured, 
commonplace man, and a most indulgent husband ; but 
it adds, that his domestic happiness was not promoted 
by his union with the young heiress of Streathlam 

• Wordswortb'i " White Doe of Rylaione." 

t The old balind called " The Rising of Ihe North." 
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Castle and GibBide. Lord Strathmore, on his marriage, 
assumed the name of Buwes, and this surname was home, 
in right of their mother, by the three sons and two 
daughters who survived to lament him. 

The Earl died at Lisbon, in the early part of 1776, 
and the Countess, after a ten-months' widowhood, was 
married to Mr. Andrew Robinson Stoney, who also 
took the name of Bowes. 

The following picture of the bride and bridegroom, 
with an account of the circumstances producing their 
marriage, is extracted from a lately -published " Sketch 
of Lords Stowell and Eldon," * to whom, in early life, 
the friendship of the Bowes family had been serviceable. 

" Mr. Stoney, the Long Weliesley of a lower tone 
and station, was a native of Ireland, where, in the 
county of Tipperary, his family were creditably esta- 
blished; and he is believed to have, in 1763, at the age 
of twenty-eight, come to Newcastle-upon-Tyne with the 
30th regiment, in which fie held the rank of a lieu- 
tenant Showy without learning, cunning without pru- 
dence, and ambitious without perseverance, he brought 
with him a pleasing address and person, and the elo- 
quence, wit, and assurance, which are said to he 
indigenous to the country of his birth. Miss Newton, 
a lady of fortune in the county of Durham, was the first 
victim of his unfeeling, unprincipled conduct. She was 
married to him in 1763; but her disappointments and 
sufferings were not of prolonged endurance^an early 
grave closed over a broken heart, 

" After this he contrived, by means which shall be in 
part recounted, to cast his net round Lady Strathmore, 
and draw her into a marriage. 

' By W. E. Suriees, D.C.L. 
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" But, as we have already been iatroduced to Stoney, 
let us now take a glance at bis prey. 

" Aged at this time about thirty. Lady Strathmore 
had a graceful figure, somewhat inclining to embottpoml, 
and her general appearance was prepossessing. Of 
botany, her knowledge was most extensive, and her 
garden is said to have been a very paradise. For 
poetry, she bad cultivated a taste naturally delicate, 
and had acquired many languages ; but the language of 
boobs was the only one, to which she had ever been 
accustomed, that did not speak the words of flattery. 
Her intellect bad been educated, but not her character; 
and a prosperity, unregulated by the restraints of 
religion, portended an adversity which should be un- 
supported by its consolations. 

" Just before her marriage with Stoney, some virulent 
attacks had been made on the Countess in the Morning 
Past newspai>er ; and it has since been presumed that 
Stoney was the concealed author of them. On their 
appearance, however, he, aecorcUng to a preconcerted 
arrangement, called out Bate,* the editor, for attaekii^ 
the immaculate virtue of tlie lady to whom he was 
devoted; and then pretended to be wounded in the 
conHict, having probably given himself a scratch or two, 
in order to act his part the better. 

" On this occasion. Lady Strathmore is said to 
have evinced, by the composition of the foUowiitg 
lines, that the Muses had not been ungrateful for the 
cultivation ivhich she had bestowed upon them. Alas, 
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■ Being a clergj'iuaii at the Church of EngLmd, he obttiiwd 
tlie uickname of " P.irson Batej" disliking which, he took 1^ 
surname of Dudley, and was made a Baronet bj the bvour of 
Geoi^e IV. 
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that their aid should have been iavoked in such a 

cause ! 

Unmoved Maria saw the splendid suile 

or rival capLives sighing at lier feet, 

Till, in her cause, liis sword young Stoaey drew, 

And lo revenge the gallant wooer flew: 

BraKst amoogst the brave ! and first lo prove. 

By death or conquest, who best knew lo love I 

But pale and faint the wounded lover lies. 

While more than pily fills Maria'a eyes. 

In her soft breast, wliere passion long had strove. 

Resistless sorrow fix'd the reign of Love. 

' Dear youth,' slie cries, ' we meet no more to part, 

Then lake thy honours due — my lileediiig heart ! * 

" The duel scene was successfully performed on the 
13th of January, 1777 ; and, on the 17th of that month, 
I,ady Strathmorc was married, at St. James's Church, 
Westminster, to her ' gallant wooer I' None but the 
brave deserve the fair!" 

Soon after the celebration of the marriage, Stoney 
(who must henceforward be styled by his assumed name 
of Bowes) addressed a letter to his mother-in-law, Mrs. 
Bowes, then residing at her seat of Paul's Walden, in 
Hertfordshire. In this letter, after apologising for mar- 
rying her daughter without her consent or even know- 
ledge, he thus proceeds : " Deeply impressed with the 
sense of the impropriety, that may appear to you, of my 
conduct, I wish to atone for that breach of duty, and to 
ask your pardon, under the promise of dedicating the 
remainder of my life to the honour and interest of your 
daughter and her family. My grateful heart will male 
me her faithful companion, and with unremitting atten- 
tion I will consult her peace of mind, and the advantage 
of the children,"" 

■ Jesse Foot's " Lives alA. R. Buwes, £iq., and the Counless of 
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How far his performances in each particular fulfilled 
Iiis promises, will in & short time be shown. 

Bowes compromised, by the payment of a large sum 
of money, an action commenced against Lady Strath- 
morc, by a gentleman named GraVi to whom she was 
engaged at the very lime of her marriage : and, having 
obtained a seat in Parliament for the representation of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, he, for a short time, obtained much 
notice in London, where he resided in Lady Strath- 
more's house in Grosveiior-square. 

His crafty and perverse mind, however, was never 
satislied unless when employed upon some diabolica 
mischief. But his successive villanics, one after another, 
came to lighL As a gambler he was unsuccessful; and 
in a few years it became neither the wish oor the inte- 
rest of even the worst of his companions to afford has 
their countenance. 

But it is in his conduct to his wife that Bowes ynB 
peculiarly distinguished from all other villains. His 
infidelities were most glaring and incessant ; but, in 
order to prevent her fi-om complaining of these, he com- 
pelled the niisemble Countess to wTite, at his dictation^ 
a degrading and disgusting account of her own life, pre- 
vious to her second marri^c, entitled, " The Confes- 
sions of the Countess of Strathmore." 

But one victim afforded insufficient employment fi>r 
the genius of Bowes ; and he now set himself to wotk 
to torment the guardians of his step-children — the 
family of Lady Strathmore by her former husband — bj 
endeavouring to get possession of them; and he Buo 
ceeded, by the assistance of his wife, probably given 
under compulsion, in mthdrawing the Lady Anna 
Maria Bowes from school, and conveying her to Pans; 
whence, however, he was compelled, by the Court of 
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Chancery, to restore her to thuse to whom the will of 
the late Earl had committed her custody. 

Bowes retained Mr, Lee, afterwards Attorney-Ge- 
neral, and Mr. Scott, afterwards Lord Chancellor, to 
defend him ; and the following sentence, from the pen 
of Jesse Foot, Bowes'a sui^on, is no small testimony to 
the consummate hypocrisy which could deceive intellects 
eo practised and acute as theirs. 

*' I do believe," writes Mr. Foot, " that both Mr. Scott 
and Mr, Lee were persuaded that the Countess was the 
raover of this transaction from affection ; that her ill- 
health was owing to her being deprived of the comfort 
of her children ; and that Bowes was acting the part of 
a benevolent husband by thus waiting upon her wishes; 
for, when the cause was argricd, both these high and 
humane characters pleaded with their eyes brimful of 
tears." 

The cruelties of Bowes, at length, had become insup- 
portable I and the wretched Countess determined to 
effect her escape, and appeal to the law for her future 
protection. The servants had been enjoined to act as 
spies upon their mistress, but she at length found a 
maid who compassionated her miserable situation, and 
promised to aid in her deliverance, Bowes having left 
the house in Grosve nor -square, in order to dine with a 
friend, the male servants were dispatched on errands, 
and Lady Strathmore, after she had locked some 
doors, in order to delay the discovery of her absence, 
stole out of the house, in company with her faithful 
Abigail, By the time that Bowes had discovered the 
place of her retreat, she hail exhibited articles of the 
peace against him in the Court of King's Bench for ill 
treatment of her person, and bad been put under the 
protection of the Court. 

VOL. I. I 
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Lady Strathmore now instituted in the Ecclesiastical 
Court proceedings againiit bim for a divorce, on tlie 
ground of cruelty and adultery. On the latter accusa- 
tion he recriminated ; but he adopted more vigorous 
mcatiures to frustrate her efforts. ThtJugh the Court of 
King's Bench had assigned her a highly respectable 
constable, named Lucas, to guard her, Bowes deter- 
mined to win him over to his side, and use him as his 
instrument in resuming possession of her person. He 
discovered his house ; fonned the acqnalntaticc of his 
wife, nursed and dosed his children, and gave tbeni 
presents; and, thus having made a most favourable 
impression, produced " The Confessions," in order to 
contrast his wife's character with his own. The un- 
happy Lucas was fascinated and mined. 

On the lOih of November, 1786, Lady Strathmore 
went to a shop in Oxford-street, from whicli, observing 
several of the satellites of her husband in the street, she 
withdrew to an inner room, and locked the door." But 
Lucas, the constable, tapping at the door, was, of course, 
on giving his name, admitted, for from him she expected 
protection. When within the room, however, he pre- 
tended that a warrant against her had been put into 
his hands, and told her that she was his prisoner, and 
he must do his duty, which was to take her before Lord 
Chief Justice Mansfield, who was then at his residence 
of Caen Wood, near Hampstead, and that he, no doubt, 
would frustrate all the wicked purposes of her enemies. 
By this artful tale she was prevailed on to leave the 
shop, and re-enter her carriage. But at Highgate, Bowes 
joined the party; and, having preconcerted his mea- 
sures, conveyed her with the greatest rapidity to the 
county of Durham His object was to induce her to 
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stop the proceedings in the Ecclesiastical Court; and, 
in order to drive her to this, he heat her over the face 
with his fist, and over the breast with his watch-chain, 
and presenting a loaded pistol at her, swore he would 
shoot her. 

But the very narration of personal cruelties in6ictcd 
by the stronger en the weaker sex offends nature ; the 
disgusting details, therefore, of his monstrous barbarities 
shall he left untold. 

Lady Strathmore's solicitors having applied to the 
Court of King's Bench to effect her rescue, the officers 
of justice pursued him to Streathlam castle, whencu 
he escaped, carrying with him the Countess. At 
length, he was knocked down, as, armed with loaded 
pistols, and with his wife thrown before him on his 
horse, he was galloping away from his pursuers; and 
Lady Strathniore was again restored to liberty. 

Bowea and his accomplices wore tried and convicted 
'for their enterprise, and were sentenced lo a fine, and 
long imprisonment ; and Lady Strathmore succeeded in 
obtaining her divorce. 

In her exultation at her own liberation, and the 

mishment of her hnsband, she wrote and sent to him 

the following epitaph, which shows in its venom some 

ability, but speaks little for the feminine dehcacy of her 

taste and feeling : — 

Here Rests, 

Who never resleil before, 

Tlie n.i)sl ambitious of men ; 

For he sought not virtue, wisdom, nor 

Science, yet rose by deep hypocrisy, 

By Ihe folly of some 

And ihe vices cf others. 

To honours which Nature had forbade, 

And riches he wanted taste to enjoy. 

fie saw no faults in himself, 

Nor any worth iu others. 
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He was the enemy of mankind :— 

Deceitful to his friends. 

Ungrateful to his benefactors, 

Cringing to his superiors, 

And tyrannical to his dependents. 

If interest obliged him to assist 

Any fellow-creature, he regretted the 

Effect, and thought every day lost 

In which he made none wretched. 

His life was a continual series 

Of injuries to society. 

Disobedience to his Maker ; 

And he only lamented in despair 

That he could offend them no longer. 

He rose, by mean arts. 

To unmerited honours. 

Which expire before himself. 

Passenger! examine thy heart 

If in aught thou resemblest him ; 

And if thou dost— ^ 

Read, tremble, and reform I 

So shall he, who living 

Was the pest of society. 

When dead, be, against his will. 

Once useful to mankind. 

To the subject of the foregoing epitaph, the Countess 
of Strathmore bore two children: William Johnstons 
Bowes, a lieutenant in the Royal Navy, who was bom 
in 1782, and was lost at sea in the Blenheim^ in 1807; 
and Mary Bowes, who has for many years resided in 
Bath, and is unmarried. 



SIR ROBERT SHIRLEY, THE PERSIAN 
AMBASSADOR. 



Sir Robert Shirley, third son of Sir Thomas Shirley, 
of Wiaton, in Sassex, by Anne, his wife, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Kempe, Knight, and younger brother of the 
&mous Sir Anthony Shirley, visited England in 1623, 
for the second time, as Ambassador from Abbas Scbah 
of Persia. Unfortunately, by his letters of credence 
being written in the Persian language, there was not to 
he found any one in the kingdom at that time, except 
Sir Robert himself, who could interpret them ; notwith- 
Btanding which, no doubt seemed to be entertained of 
his pretensions, and he was received with great pomp, 
Kin^ James appearing to have actually forgotten that 
this same Persian ambassador was his own subject. 

Amid all these honours which were showered on the 
head of Sir Robert, there arrived unexpectedly at Ports- 
mouth, a person who had better claim to the dignity 
which he had assumed, and who, having proceeded 
thither in one of the East India Company's ships, had 
been long detained by accidents and contrary winds on 
his passage. An event so untoward may be supposed 
to have rendered the situation of our knight extremely 
embarrassing, more especially as the pretensions of his 
rival were supported by the whole body of the East 
India merchants, who were anxious he should be reeo- 
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gnised and accredited as the sole represciitatiT 
Persian moDarch, and received in a style of g 
which could leave du duubt of it in the minds of the 
public. To prevent this, if possible, from taking place, 
and to save as much as remained of his own credit. Sir 
Robert, after having obtained the loan of his Persian 
letters from the Secretary of Slate's office, and accom- 
panied by hia relative. Lord Cleveland, and some per- 
sons of the court, proceeded to the residence of his com- 
petitor, where, being admitted, and the cause of his 
visit explained, the Persian made the usual salutation to 
bis lordship only. And now the following most singular 
scene took place, which will be given in the words of a 
curious narrative still extant. " This done, and Sir 
Bobert Shirley unfolding his letters, and (as the Persian 
use is, in reverence to the king) first touching his eyes 
with them, and next holding them over his head, and 
atlcr kissing them, he presented them to the ambassador, 
that he, receiving them, might perform the like observ- 
ance, when he, suddenly rising out of his chair, stepped 
to Sir Robert Shirley, snatched his letters from him, 
tore them, and gave him a blow in the face with his fist, 
and while my Lord of Cleveland, stepping between, 
kept off the otfcr of a further violence, the Persian's son, 
next at hand, flew upon Sir Robert Shirley, and with 
two or three blows more, overthrew him ; when Master 
MaxwcU, of the Bedchamber, and my Lord of Cleve- 
land, nearest him, pulUng him back, (while two of the 
company laid hands on their swords, but not drawing 
them, because not any one sword or dagger was drawn 
by the Persians.) My Lord of Cleveland remonstrated 
to the ambassador, through his interpreter, on the danger 
and insolency of the act, sajing, ' that if he and the 
gentlemen there with him, had not home more respect 
to that king whom he represented, than be, the am- 
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bassador, had done to the letters shown him for justifica- 
tion of the other's quality, neither he nor those about 
him that had committed that insolcncy, should have 
gone alive out of that place. After these words, he 
made some show of acknowledgment, and said, he was 
sorry he had offended his lordship, and as, by this act 
which he had performed, transported with extreme rage 
against a person that had dared to counterfeit the king, 
hia master's hand, which was always (he said) on the 
top of his letters, when those letters he had shown him 
had it on the back ; and when, as he had done, that so 
mean a follow, and an impostor, should presume to say, 
he had married the king his master's niece.' To this. 
Sir Robert (who was, in the meantime, retired behind 
the company, amazed and confounded with his blow and 
his treatment) stepped in and answered, ' that he had 
never said he had married the King's niece, but the 
Queen's kinswoman ; and that for the manner alleged of 
signing his letters, it was true that the King of Persia, in 
all his employments of his subjects to foreign princes, or 
in writing to them, used to sign above, in fi-ont of hb 
letters ; but that when he employed a stranger to any 
foreign prince, his signature was usually affixed on the 
back of hia letters, that before their opening, they might 
show who sent them. To this the ambassador replied 
with scornful looks only." 

The whole transaction, as it appears, was immediately 
reported to King James, who thereupon suspended the 
rime appointed for the ambassador's public reception at 
court, until the truth could be ascertained of what was 
alleged by him, '' In the meantime, Sir Robert wrote 
to his Majesty, beseeching him to send him into Persia, 
witli his two letters tied about his neck, for trial whether 
they were true or false," which the King consented to do, 
regarding it as the best way of settling the question. 
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Tbc two ambassadors were appointed to sail oq the 
following month of May, in tbe fleet which was bound 
to the East Indies, together with Sir Dodmore Cotton, 
who was chosen as the king's ambassador extraordinuy 
to the court of Persia, and who, besides his commitnim 
to settle a treaty of commerce with Schah Abbas, was 
directed to inquire whether Sir Robert was guilty of 
ibe imposition which was imputed to biiQ. As the 
above three persons, however, arrived too late at the 
place of their ctnbarkatiun, tbey were obliged to return 
to London, and defer their departure till the ensuing 
month of March, 1636 — when, embarking in different 
ships, they proceeded on their voyage, and, accordii^ 
to the words of the narrative, " they all three died on 
the way, and with them the quarrel and inquiry." 

Fennel, however, who relates the transaction, is mis- 
taken in saying that they all three died on the passage, for 
a continuation of the history of the mission is to be found 
in the travels of Sir Thomas Herbert, who accompanied 
the parties ; and he says that this Persian ambassadol 
alone died on his passage : he adds that, on the arrival 
of tbc British embassy at Asharaff, an audience was 
granted to Sir Dodmore Cotton, who was attended by 
Sir Robert Shirley, and seven or eight other English- 
men. The Persian monarch was addressed through the 
English interpreter — Sir Dodmore Cotton stating that 
the object of his mission was to congialulate Schab 
Abbas on liis success against the common enemy, the 
Turk ; to establish a perpetual alliance ; to promote 
trade, and to vindicate the conduct of Sir Robert 
Shirley. Schah Abbas, in his reply to this address, 
begins with some abuse of the Turks, and then 
expresses a wish that there was more unity among the 
Christian princes, truly observing, that the Ottomm 
Emperor owed his conquests chiefly to their discoTol. 
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To the proposal of obtaining a direct commercial inter- 
course, he gave bis bearty concurrence, provided the 
English would consent to abandon tbe old route, 
through tbe dominions of his enemy. Lastly, in re- 
spect to Sir Robert Shirley, he acknowledged his 
services, and promised that, if he had been accused 
unjustly, he should have satisfaction. 

The court removing immediately afterwards to Casbin, 
Sir Dodmore was obliged to follow it tbitber, where, 
on renewing tbe negotiations with tbe favourite mi- 
nister, who bad received a mortal dislike to Sir Robert 
Shirley, the ambassador warmly espousing the cause of 
Sir Robert, the minister begged to have possession of 
the original credentials from Schah Abbas to the King 
of England, upon which Sir Robert founded bis pre- 
tensions, that they might be duly examined by his 
master. At the end of thi-ee dajs, the favourite came 
in person to Sir Dodmore, and informed him that the 
Emperor had visited the latter, denied the document to 
be his, and in a passion burned it. He added, that Sir 
Robert Shirley had bis master's permission to depart. 
This had such an effect upon Sir Robert, who was then 
afflicted with a dysentery, that in less than a fortnight 
after he arrived at Casbin he died. 

It is evident that Herbert bad a friendly feeling 
towards his fellow traveller. Sir Robert, which induced 
him" to put the most favourable construction on his 
conduct, ascribing his disgrace to tbe ill will of the 
favourite minister, and to his master's ingratitude ; but 
it is not probable that Sir Robert's services, had they 
been half so great as be pretended, would have been bo 
ill requited of a prince of the Schah Abbas. Nor ia it 
probable that he should have appointed him his ambas- 
sador to tbe king of England, and not long afterwards 
have given the same credentials to another. In short. 
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the whole history n( this singular transaction tends to 
prove the grosencss of the itnposilion practised by Sir 
Robert Shirley. 

Herbert, speaking of the wife of Sir Robert, whose 
rank had been described as so honourubte, says that she 
had been a Circassian slave in the imperial harem, and 
that she was bestowed on Sir Robert as a mark of royal 
&vour. He calls her the Lady Teresa, and says she 
was then, at the time he wrote, living at Rome. 
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Opposite the dining-room at Gordon Castle, is a 
and massive willow-tree, the history of which is some- 
what singular; — Duke Alexander (father of the late 
Duke, " the last of his race,") when four years of age, 
planted this willow in a tub filled with earth : the tub 
floated about tn a marshy piece of ground, till the ahiul^ 
expanding, " burst its cerements," and struct root in 
the earth below: here it grew and prospered till it 
attained the present goodly size. The Duke regarded 
the tree with a sort of fatherly and even superstitions 
regard, half believing there was some mysterious affini^ 
between its fortunes and his own. If an accident hap- 
pened to the one by storm or lightning, some mistbrtume 
was not long in befalling the other. 

The tree, however, has long survived its planter: the 
Duke, at a ripe old age, yielded to the irreversible des- 
tiny of man ; but his favourite willow, like the cedar- 
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red its head among the ^^^| 

n of taste and talent, and 

cments. He wrote some I 



tree of the prophet, has reared its head among 
thick branches, and is dourishi 

Duke Alexander was a man of taste and talent, 
of superior mechanical acquirements. He wrote 
good characteristic Scotch songs, in the minute style of 
painting national manners, and he wrought dihgently at 
a turning-lathe. He was lavish of snufF-boxea of his 
own manufacture, which he presented liberally to all his 
friends and neighbours. On one occasion he made a 
handsome pair of gold earrings, which he took with him 
to London, and presented to Queen Charlotte. They 
were so much admired in the royal circle, that the old 
Duke used to say, with a smile, he thought it better to 
leave town immediately for Gordon Castle, lest he 
should get an order to make a pair for each of the Prin- 
cesses. His son, the gay and gallant Marquis of 
Huntley, was a man of different mould; he had nothing 
mechanical, but was the Ufe and soul of all parties of 
pleasure — there certainly never was a better chairman of 
a festive party. He could not make a set speech, and 
on one occasion, when Lord Liverpool asked him to 
move or second an address at the opening of a session 
of Parliament, he gaily replied that he would undertake 
to please all their lordships if they adjourned to the City 
of London Tavern, but he could not undertake to do 
the same in the House of Lords. 
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It was a brilliant Eastern morning, in tbe early sum- 
mer of 1814, when his Bntannic Majesty's ship Van- 
guard, with all her light sails set, and every additional 
sbred of canvas which could woo the failing breeze 
displayed, rounded the Marabout Islet in the harbour of 
Alexandria. Immediately after, the clattering of the 
chain of the bower anchor throiigh the hawse-holes was 
heard, and the snow-white drapery of the gallant veesd 
sank and disappeared. Numberless sailors sprang aloft, 
and clambered the shrouds, or stood on the yards, while 
they furled the sails; and the ship, slowly swin^ng 
round by the head, was " brought up " to her moorings 
and lay still and motionless, casting her broad image for 
many a rood over the glassy waters. 

A swarm of shore-boats now put off from the beach, 
and the clamorous cries of expectant venders of vege- 
tables and fruits were heard on every side. But the 
sounds, jabbering and discordant as they were, were 
pleasant to ears that, for weeks together, had heard only 
the howling of the wind, or the creaking of bulk-heads, 
as the tormented vessel plunged wildly through the 
storm of waters. Pleasant, most pleasant it was, to mark 
all the diversity of fonn, colour, and coraplesion ; of 
dress and equipment ; of importunity or quiescence, 
that marked the individuals of the motley crowd around 
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theiD. Cheering it was, also, to turn the eye, at times, 
from those noisy gabblers to the low line of wharfs at 
the water's edge, and, raising it slowly from them, to 
take in a view of the far-stretching city, where the light 
shaft of Pompey's pillar, and the slender minarets of the 
mosques here and there appearing, proclaimed another 
clime. To whom does mother Earth seem so beautiful 
and dear, as to those whose business lies in the great 
waters ? The dweller on shore may often censure the 
scenery that presents itself to him, comparing it, in his 
squeamish fancy, with other views of higher loveliness; 
but, to the hard-worked mariner, land is land, a place 
whereon he can forget, for a time, his troubles, relax, 
and wildly enjoy many a coveted pleasure. 

To the thinking part, moreover, of the British ship's 
crew, there were yet greater expectations. Egypt, the 
land of mystery and marvel, was before them ; and the 
officers, as they clustered together in groups, talked, 
according to each man's knowledge, of the country and 
its story. And guesses were made as to how long their 
stay might be continued in harbour, and how far their 
short respites from duty should permit them to see the 
wonders of the land. Plans were laid, and parties were 
projected ; and each man felt that their good Captain, 
who was dear to them as a father, would, to the utmost 
of his ability, carry out their views. It was war-time ; 
and length of leave was neither expected nor practicable. 
But all were assured that what they desired in the way 
of liberty would be immediately granted, bo far as was 
consistent with public duty. Each was in good heart, 
and spoke frankly and sociably with his neighbour. 
Three days after this, a small party of officers, who had 
ridden wddly, as sailors only ride, through the city and 
adjoining country for several hours, halted at one of the 
. khans, or hotels, of Alexandria. Refreshments having 
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been portolcen of, it was debated what efaould next be 
Oonc to while away llie huiirs ere thej were bound to 
return to the ebip. Tbc dragomaa was consulted; and 
lie, good soiil, wearied to death by the merciless actirity 
of his ctuployera. protested it was utterly impossible for 
tbeni to lind more in the city than what they had idready 
beheld. "Allah, il Allah! they had seen it all, from 
the palace to the prisons ; and what more could the 
Sciiors Inglese wish for? But there was Magraubin, 
the soothsayer, who could cast their nativities, and, with 
his astrolabe, make known to them how many years H 
would take them before they were all Admirals of the 
Fleet." 

" The very tiling. Alee I" was the universal exclama- 
tion. " Let us have the juggler, by all means," 

Alee departed in quest of the magician, and, a£tet 
the lapse of an honr, returned, bringing him with him. 
Along wiih Magraubin came a Coptic boy, about ten 
years old, who was to be the expounder of the magicid 
discoveries ; for the Egyptian savant declared that, to 
the young alone, into whose bosom no impure thought 
bad come, could Futiu-iiy reveal itself. He would 
mvokc the spirits, and the lad would make known to die 
company whatever intelligence, hidden in the Unseen^ 
it would be their pleasure to demand. 

A chafing-disb, filled with live charcoal, was now 
brought in, and set on the flour. Paper, pens, and mk 
were produced ; and the magician, having interrogated 
his company as to what inquiries he should make of 
the "spirits," and received his answer that they each 
wished to know what was to be their ultimate destiny, 
»calcd himself on the floor before the chafiug-dish, and 
placed the boy right opposite, on the other side. He 
DOW tore the paper iuto small slips, inscribing each with 
Arabic characters. He took incense, and flung it o& 
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"the charcoal, and began Iiis incantations by repeating 
some unintelligible words. The fumes rose in thick 
wreaths from the dish, and the magician swajed him- 
self to and fro, still going over the same words as 
qnickly as possible. lie suddenly paused. Then, fold- 
ing a piece of paper into a cup-like shape, he half-filled 
it with ink, and commanded the boy to fix his gaze 
steadfastly on the jetty liquid, and cry out when he 
saw anything. The incantation now proceeded with 
redoubled vigour. Presently, the boy's cry interrupted 
the operator. 

I see," said he, " two people with brooms sweeping 
the street, and now there is coming down towards them 
a stranger, mounted on a white steed." 

Enough !" M^aubin cried. " Now, Sefiora, make 
IcDOwn to me your separate wishes," 

Thereupon a young midshipman stepped forward, 
and in a quiet but somewhat serious voice, desired that 
the event about which all are more or less curious — 
Ibe closing scene of his life — might be declared to 
bim. 

A bow from the magician signified his comprehension 
i^the young man's wishes. 

Fresh incense was sprinkled on the chafing-dish, and 
■now more abundantly did the magician pour his scraps 
of paper on the fire. Clouds of smoke rose thickly 
krotind, enveloping Magratibin and his attendant boy, 
■0 as partially to conceal them from the spectators. It 
Iteeded but little exercise of the fancy to shape those 
inving wreaths of smoke into supernatural forms, that 
appeared to throng round the wizard as though heark- 
ening to the sbriil summons which he continually yelled 
fiffthu Again the boy's voice was heard in interrup- 
tion, and the magician commanded bim to make known 
•hat he saw : — 
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" An island, plaoted with trees like the dKle-palm, 
J now sec very plainly. It is a beautiful place. The 
soil is verdant ai\il flowery, like the plains here, when 
the Nile is gone down. There is a harbour in &ont, 
and now u large ship is sailing in. The saJIs are rery 
white, and the laat one has a flag flying from it, with a 
ted cross on the flag. There are people on the shore 
such as I never saw. They are tall, and nearly naked. 
Their houses are new to rae. They are formed, I think 

of trees. That picture is gone. I see now sailors 

like tliosc here ; but they are not all dressed the same 
way. Only one has gold on his coat. Tbe others have 
guns, while he has a sword. They are on that beau- 
tiful island, but are not near the shore. They are 
walking up to a hiltock, on which stands a single tree. 
The savage (wople attack them. They fight bravely. 
Crowds of the islanders fall deatl before the sailors' 
guns, but larger crowds collect from every quarter. The 
sailor with gold on bis shoulder is slain, and some more 
of his men are lying dead along with him. They dig 
his grave under the tree that is on the summit of the 
hillock I can see no more." 

The other individuals of the party similarly had in- 
cantations gone through for them, and various were the 
prognostications of their destiny. But it would be only 
wondering away from our purpose to give these stories 
in detail. Let us confine ourselves to the single 
instance we have selected ; and a very few words will 
now suffice for the denouement of our story. 

Years passed by. The general peace that followed 
Napoleon's overthrow, caused the disbanding of the 
vast armaments that had been prepared against the 
CoTBican's ambition ; and with some dozens of hia ship- 
mates, the young officer who had been the first M 
consult the Egyptian's handicraft, was placed on baK* 
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pay. Among other stories of his foreign advcnti 
jwherewith he might amuse his stay-at-home friends, 
I'diis uarrative of Magrauhiii's prediction was occasionally 
j.told. It had made no impression on his mind, and 
.-was listened to by others with merrimeot, In which he 
^cordially joined, Walter Crokcr, for so was he called, 
iwas of an Irish hranch of the Crokcrs of Lineham, 
'\Co. Devon. Of an ancient lineage, he had personal 
Iqualities not unworthy his descent. Brave, frank, hos- 
pitable; he attracted the regard even of the passing 
•tranger, and ere long converted the ordinary acquaint- 
•ance of the hour into the attached friend for a lifetime, 
■■Devoted to the profession he had chosen, he continually 
piade application for active service, until, finding his 
jHklls disregarded, he reluctantly ceased to make them. 
Be withdrew to his paternal property at Lisnabrin, 
(otiDty Waterford, married, and became a country gen- 
jeman, possessing the good will of his neighbours 
miversally, from his friendly and courteous affability. 

Twenty years passed over, and Croker, who bad 
,i^enied himself wholly forgotten by the lords of the 
.dmiralty, was surj>riscd — most agreeably so — to re- 
communication from them, to the effect that his 
jaervices had not been lost sight of, and that a fine new 
would be soon commissioned, to the command 
if which he was to be appointed. He repaired to 
mdon, and found the news to be true. The intrigues 
the French among the isles of the Pacific, evidenced 
)j their occupation of Tahiti, made it necessary that a 
ships, commanded by men of experience, should be 
■«ent thither to watch their motions; and Croker had 
been selected for this honourable, but difficult service. 
The ships were to be few, lest they should excite jea- 
lousy ; and the directions the captains received were, 
avoid all collision with the vessels of the other nation 
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while, at the same time, they should seek to preserve 
to Britain that prestige uf uaval supremacy which seeuiB 
ncccseary for her existence. The English ships were 
la travcrae the Pacific in all dircctiuns, visit the islands, 
establish friendly relatiuria with the chiefs, take such 
under protection as should desire it, and thus act as 
efficient representative a of a govemmeot, the freest and 
purest that has yet subsisted on the globe. 

In the course of these duties, Croker's ship entered 
the hay of Tongalaboo. Her special object was to give 
protection to the missionaries, who had formed a location 
on the island. The Uvea of these good men had hecn 
threatened by the sav^e people, even before the latter 
bad heard the message of peace they had come to 
deliver to them. The British vessel seasonably arrived 
at this juncture, and the missionaries were received on 
board for safety's sake. Having secured their pexson^ 
the kind-hearted commander would not sail away with- 
out an attempt to redeem their property. He landed 
with a well-armed party of marines and sailors, and 
proceeded a short way inland to the missionary settle- 
ment On his return, he was waylaid in the jungle by 
the aborigines. He successfully cut bis way ihrongli 
them, and reached an eminence, where he determined 
to make a stand until reinforcements could arrive from 
his ship. These instantly put off, on bearing the noise 
of the firing ; but, ere they could succour their gallant 
chief, be was cut down and massacred. His remains 
were interred on the very spot he fell, beneath ■ 
plantain-tree, that, morning and eve, casts its solitai^ 
shadow on the green hillock's side, across the EngUsl^^ 
man's grave. 

We write no fiction. The circumstances are detailed 
us they have been reported to lis. We do not profess 
an ability to account for those mysterious intimations of 
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the future which, in ail ages of the world, have been 
vouchsafed lo men ^sometimes bj heavenly inspiration, 
and often by the practice of arts that are unlioly and 
impure. Of one circumstance — that on which the 
whole story hinges — the reader may be assured. The 
Egyptian's prediction, however vouchsafed to him, was 
no ex post facto concoction. As we have said, it was 
delivered to Captain Croker in his youth ; was narrated 
by him to several friends on his withdrawal from active 
service ; and was canvassed by them, as a topic of 
^miliar conversation, for many long years antecedent 
to its unhappy fulfilment Croker'a death must yet be 
fresh in men's memories. It occurred within the last 
few years, 
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"On Sl John's Day," writes Sir Dudley Carleton to 
Jfr. Winwood, in 1604, " we had the marriage of Sir 
Philip Herbert and the Lady Susan Vere performed at 
Whitehall with all the honour could be done a favourite, 
The Court was great, and for that day put on the best 
bravery. The Prince and the Duke of Hoist led the 
bride to church ; the Queen followed her from thence ; 
tWK,!Dg gave her; and she in her tresses and trinkets 
trilled and bridled it so handsomely, and, indeed, be- 
herself so well, that the King said, if he were nn- 
iMTied, he would not give her, but keep her himself, 
marritigc dinner was kept in the great chamber, 
"here the Prince and the Duke of Hoist, and the great 
k2 
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lords and ladies, accompanied the bride. The Ambas- 
sador of Venice was the only bidden guest of strangers, 
and he had place above the Duke of Hoist, which the 
Duke took not well. But after dinner he was as litde 
pleased himself; for, being brought into the close to 
retire himself, he was then suffered to walk out, his 
supper unthought o£ At night there was a masque in 
the hall, which for conceit and fashion was suitable to 
the occasion. The actors were the Earl of Pembroke, 
the Lord Willoby, Sir Samuel Hays, Sir Thomas Ger- 
main, Sir Robert Gary, Sir John Lee, Sir Richard 
Preston, and Sir Thomas Eager. There was no small 
loss that night of chaines and Jewells, and many great 
ladies were made shorter by the skirts, and were veiy 
well served that they could keep cut no better. The 
presents of plate and other things given by the noble- 
men were valued at 2500/. ; but that which made it a 
good marriage was a gift of the King's of 5002^ land for 
the bride's jointure. They were lodged in the council 
chamber, where the King gave them a reveille matin 
before they were up. No ceremony was omitted of 
bride cakes, points, garters, and gloves, which have 
been ever since the livery of the Court ; and at night 
there was sewing into the sheet, casting off the bride's 
left hose, with many other pretty sorceries." 
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|i The successful and almost incredible resistance of Sir 
9ofan Purcell to a gang of burglars, is one of the most 
leniarkable incidents on record of personal daring. The 
ptorj has been often told, but never so well as in the fol- 
ntwing narrative by Mr. Owen Madden. All we need 
lidd are a few personal delails. Sir John was the son of 
Hliomas Purcell, Esq., of Gurtnaconroe, possessed a fair 
iJBtate, and a highly respectable position, in the locality 
■hich he resided, and was related to many of the 
fading Corit families. By Gertrude, his wife, daughter 
f Matthew Franks, Esq. of Moorcstown, Co. Limerick, 
left, at his decease, three sons and two daughters; 
former being the Rev. Matthew Purcell, of Burton 
Bouse ; John Purcell, Esq., of Ramalier, and Richard 
furcell, Esq., M.D., of Highfort. To proceed, however, 
■with the narrative : — 

As you travel from Charleville to Kanturlt, in the 
twrth-western portion of the East Riding of the county 
u( Cork, a house is pointed out to you, called Highfort. 
ll stands, at a considerable elevation, over the road, and 
B not ill-named. There dwelt Sir John Purcell; and 
^tMn the walls of that house the brave and successful 
uefence was made. 

hi the year 181 1, Sir John Purcell lived at Highfort. 
He was a thrifty, cautious man — censured by some of 
•"a friends as being rather too penurious in his habits, 
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Hifl memory appears to have been very remarkable. 
On a feir-ilay at Kanturk, he would take rent from 
between seventy and eighty tenants, and make no 
note whatever in a book. He used to place all the 
moneys together in a canvas bag, and no charge could 
ever be brought against him for incorrect accounts. He 
gave brief memorandums to the various tenants, but 
□ever wrote on a stamped receipt, altltough he always 
charged the landlord for stamps, lie liad been for some 
years agent to the Earl of Egmont, and managed the 
Percival estates in the county of Cork. In all public 
matters he was zealous, and was very vigorous in sup- 
porting the laws. No one, from looking at his coun- 
tenance, would have taken him to be a man of such 
determination. The expression of his face was bene- 
volent; hut the highest courage is often found in those 
whose general character is apparently most remarkable 
for its mildness. 

The household of Sir John Purcell consisted of him- 
self, his daughter-in-law and grandchild, a man-servant, 
and two maids. The place in which ho lived was lone- 
some and unprotected, but he feared nothing. Ue bad 
not done anything to make him hateful to the peasantry. 
On the 11th of March, ISll, he came home one ni^ti 
tired after country business and a long ride, and took ft 
late supper in his bed-room. About one o'clock, and 
after he had retired to rest, he heard some noise outside 
the window of his parlour. He slept on the ground- 
flour, in a room adjoining the parlour. There was a 
door from one room into the other, but thb had been 
found inconvenient, and there being another passage 
from the bed-chamber more convenient, it was nailed 
up, and some of the furniture of the parlour placed 
against it. Shortly after Sir John heard the noise in the 
front of his house, the windows of the parlour were 
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pushed in, and the noise occasioned by the feet 
robbers, in leaping from the windows into the parli 
appeared to denote a gang of nut lees than fourteen in 
number, as it struck him. He immediately got out of 
bed, and tlie first determination lie took being to make 
resistance, it was with no small mortification that lie 
reflected upon the unarmed condition in which be 
was placed, being destitute of a single weapon of the 
ordinary sort. In this state he spent little time in deli- 
beration, as it almost immediately occurred to him that, 
having supped in the bed-chamber on that night, a knife 
had been left behind by accident, and he instantly pro- 
ceeded to grope in the dark for this weapon, which he 
happily found before the door leading ioto the parlour 
from the bed-rooin had been broken open. 

While he stood in calm but resolute expectation that 
the progress of the robbera would soon lead them to his 
bed-chamber, he heard the furniture, which bad been 
placed against the nailed-up door, expeditiously dis- 
placed, and, immediately afler this, the door was burst 
open. The moon shone with great brightness, and 
when this door was thrown open, the light streaming 
through three large windows into the parlour, afforded 
Sir John a view that might have made an intrepiil spirit 
not a little apprehensive. His bed-room was darkened 
to excess, in consequence of the shutters of the win- 
dows, as well as the curtains, being closed ; and thus 
vhile he stood enveloped in darkness, he saw standing 
before him, by the brightness of the moonlight, a body 
of armed men, and of those who were in the van of the 
gang, he observed that a few had their faces blackened. 

Armeil only with this case-knife, and aided only by a 
-.'datiiitless heart, he took his station by the side of the 
:door, and in a moment after, one of the gang entered 
,'from tbe parlour into the dark room. Instantly, on ad- 
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vancing, Sir John plunged the knife at him, the point 
of which entered the right arm, and in a line with the 
nipple, and ho home was the hlow Bent, that the knife 
passed into the hody, until Sir John stopped its ftirthei 
progress. Upon receiving this thrust, the robber reeled 
back into the parlour, crying out blasphemously that he 
was killed ; and shortly after, another advanced, who 
was received in a similar manner, and who also sta^ered 
back into the parlonr, crying out that he was wounded. 
A voice from the outside gave orders to fire into die 
dark room, upon which a man stepped forward with ft 
short gun in his hand, which had the butt broken off at 
the small, and had a piece of cord tied round the barrel 
and stock, near the swell. As this fellow stood in the 
act to fire. Sir John had the amazing coolness to took it 
hia intended murderer, and without betraying any 
audible emotion whatever that might point out the spot 
which he was standing in, he calmly calculated hia own 
safety from the shot which was preparing for him. He 
saw that the contents of the piece were likely to past 
close to his breast, without menacing him with at least 
any serious wound ; and in this state of firm and msBlr 
expectation, he stood, without flinching, until the piece 
was fired, and its contents harmlessly lodged in thewidL 
It was loaded with a brace of bullets and three slugs. 
As soon as the robber fired. Sir John made a pass at 
him with the knife, and wounded him in the arm, which 
he repeated in a moment with similar efl'ect ; and, as the 
others had done, the villain, upon being wounded, re- 
tired, esclaiming that he was wounded. 

The robbers immediately rushed forwards from the 
parlour into the dark room, and then it was that Sir 
John's mind recognised the deepest sense of danger, not 
to be oppressed by it, however, hut to surmount it. He 
thought that all chance of preserving his own life was 
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over, and he resolved lo sell that life still dearer to his 
intended murderers than even what they had already 
paid for the attempt to deprive him of it. He did not 
lose a moment after the villains had entered the room, 
to act wilh the determination he had so iustantaneouely 
adopted. He struck at the fourth fellow vigorously 
with his knife and wounded him, and, at the eame 
iDstant, received a blow on the head, and found himself 
grappled with. He shortened his hold of the knife, and 
stabbed repeatedly at the fellow with whom he found 
himself engaged. 

The floor being slippery from the blood of the wounded 
men, Sir John and his adversary both fell, and while 
they were on the ground. Sir John thinking that his 
thrusts with the knife, though made with all his force, 
did not seem to produce the decisive effect which they 
had in the beginning of the conflict, he examined the 
point of the weapon with his finger, and found that the 
blade of it had been bent near the point. As he lay 
struggling on the ground, he endeavoured, but unsuc- 
cessfully, to straighten the curvature in the knife; but 
while one hand was employed in this attempt, he per- 
ceived that the grasp of his adversary was losing its 
cnnstraint and pressure, and, in a moment or two after, 
he found himself released from it: the limbs of the 
robber were, in fact, by this time unnerved by death. 
Sir John found that this fellow had a sword in his hand, 
and this he immediately seized, and gave several blows 
with it, his knife being no longer serviceable. At length, 
the robbers, finding so many of their party had been 
killed or wounded, retired, and employed themselves in 
removing the bodies; Sir John took this opportunity of 
retiring into a place apart from the house, where he 
remained a short time. They dragged their companions 
into the parlour, and having placed chairs with the 
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backs up\\ards^ by means of those they lifted the bodies 
out of the windows, and afterwards took them away. 
When the robbers retired. Sir John returned to the 
house, and called up frvjm his bed the man-servant, who, 
during this long and bloody conflict, had not appeared, 
and who, consequently, received from his master warm 
and loud upbraiding for his cowardice. Sir John then 
placed his daughter-in-law and grandchild, who were 
the only other inmates, in places of safety, and took 
such precautions as circumstances pointed out, till the 
daylight appeared. The next day, the alarm having 
been given, search was made after the robbers, and 
Sir John having gone to the house of one Maurice 
Noonan, upon searching, he found, concealed under his 
bed, the identical short gun with which one of the 
robbers had fired at him. Noonan was immediately 
secured and sent to gaol, and upon being visited by 
Sir John Purcell, he acknowledged that Sir John * had 
like to do for him,' and was proceeding to show, until 
Sir John prevented him, the wounds he had received 
from the knife in his arm. 

It appeared subsequently that the party had consisted 
of nine in number. They all had arms. Two of the 
men were killed, and three more severely wounded ! 
Some of the party ran away, thinking that the house 
was defended by several persons. 

On the 9th of September, in that year, Noonan 
was hanged at Gallows-green. He died resigned and 
contrite. He stated that, on the morning of the attack^ 
he had not the least intention of going to Highfort, but 
that he was sent for by one of the party, and that he 
then resolved to accompany them. He said that this 
was the only attack he had ever been concerned in. 

I was once present when the question was asked — 
** Whether there was anything remarkable about Sir 
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John Purcell's manner or appearance ?" I recollect 
answer. " There was nothing whatever remarkable 
about Purcell, except his penuriousness. Had he lived 
like a man of his station, he would not have escaped ; 
II but he ate his cold supper in his bed-room, with a soli- 
I tary knife, and never rang for the servant to take the 
things awaj !" 

The peasantry afterwards were greatly afraid of him, 
and none of them would dare attack him. On one 
occasion, a desperate murder, in the depth of winter, 
was committed in his neighbourhood. He took an 
active part in searching for the criminal. One person 
he strongly suspected, and he visited him at his house. 
He found the man in bed, ill with colic, it was said. 
Sir John examined him, and asked him whether he had 
been out on the previous night? The answer was, 
" No." Sir John asked for his shoep. " Tiiey were 
gone to be mended." " Are you sure of that ?" said Sir 
John, who searched for and found them. Causing the 
man to be watched. Sir John went wiih the shoes to the 
exact spot where the murder had been committed. 
The ground was thickly covered with snow; he com- 
pared the shoes with the tracks made in the snow, and 
found one set of foot-printa to which the marks exactly 
tallied. A nail was wanting in the heel of one of the 
shoes, and the iLupreasiou on the snow corresponded 
with the deficiency. This was the first link in a chain 
of circumstantial evidence against the suspected party, 
who was aftierwards hanged, having been convicted upon 
the clearest testimony. 

Sir John Purcell received the honour of knighthood 
ioT the determined courage he displayed. 
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THE LANDS OF DERWENTWATER. 

A FAMILY LEGEND. 



" Many a slip 'twixt the cup and the lip.** 

Old Proverb. 

Early in the last century, a party of gentlemen 
were, one afternoon, assembled in London at their 
favourite cofiee-house, having made an engagement to 
drink their claret together, after partaking of the 
family dinner at home. This was the custom in those 
days; and the coffee-houses then, as the clubs naw^ 
were equally the detestation of fond wives, poor dow» 
agers, and many-daughtered matrons. To be sure, in 
one respect, these coffee-houses would bear no com- 
parison — with their hard benches, small tables, and 
uncarpeted floors — to the modem palaces which have 
succeeded them, radiant with gilt cornices, painted 
ceilings, damask curtains, and luxurious easy-chain. 
But, if bearing no competition with its glittering suc- 
cessor in these selfish and effeminate accommodations, 
the old coffee-house — the prototype of the modem 
club — had infinitely the advantage, in a nobler and 
more intellectual enjoyment Instead of the sense- 
less prattle of the rakish dandy, you had the vrit of 
the humourist — instead of the puffed-up insolence of 
the millionaire, unable to count his thousands after 
some successful railroad speculation, — or the heartless 
theories of the political economist — or the dunder- 
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headed platitudes of the modern philosopher, ji 

the fiin of a Swift, the clever vanity of a Garrick, the 

fasciaation of a 

" VVyndham, joat lo fteedom and the throne, 
Tbe master of our passions and his own ;" 

the good-nature of a Goldsmith, and tbe stern but just 
solidity of a Johnson. 

But this is a dlgressioa To return lo our party. 
There were seven gentlemen, and a tahle was pi^pared 
for eight. " Where is Sir William," said one of them, 
rather impatiently, " he was to take the chair to-day, 
and he promised us a stiperior batch ; he is not wont 
to be late." At this moment the Knight made his 
appearance, his countenance radiant with smiles — his 
crimson coat trimmed with gold, his long green velvet 
waistcoat, his lace cravat, and flowing periwig, more 
than usually well arranged, bespeaking the gentleman- 
merchant of the day. With many smiling apologies 
for detaining his friends, he took the chair ; and full 
justice was done to the sparkling magnums, which 
BpeediJy disappeared, and as speedily were replenished; 
for, alas! temperance in drinking was not one of the 
virtues of that -day. 

Leaving these jovial companions to the enjoyment of 
the good things before them, let us take the liberty, of 
looking into an adjoining compartment of the room ; 
and there we shall see a little mean-looking man, with 
nothing at all distinguishing about him, but a pair of 
sharp lynx eyes, and ears of unusually large dimensions. 
Standing out, as if to catch every soimd that dropped 
around them. He appeared not lo take any notice 
whatever of ihe merry party near him, none of whom 
ptud any attention to him excepting one gentleman, 
who kaew the man and his calling. Fain would he. 
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once or twice, have suggested caution to his friends, 
in the free remarks in which they occasionally indulged 
with respect to the Government, and the aspect of 
public affairs, which at times alarmed men's minds, in 
consequence of the expectation of another rising in 
behalf of the Stuart family — though that in 1715 had 
been so easily suppressed. This gentleman saw that 
the little man near them was interested by the con- 
versation, although he scarcely lifted his eyes from the 
table, as he sipped his limited allowance of sherry and 
water. lie felt, in the words of the poet — 

'* A chiel's amang ye takin* notes, 
And faiih he'll prent it." 

The party at length broke up. " The Ladies" had 
been duly honoured — a toast generally occurring late 
in the evening, suggesting the idea of " Home, sweet 
home" — and, it may be, of a few loving words of com- 
plaint and remonstrance at the late return to its plea- 
sures. One subject seemed much to have engrossed 
the attention of the guests, the scope of which will be 
sufficiently apparent to our readers, from the parting 
words as they prepared to separate : ** Well, Sir Wil- 
liam, as soon as you return from the North, and have 
taken possession of your lucky purchase of Lord Der- 
went water's fine estate, who shall say, if you gain a 
certain gentleman's ear, that you may not get the titk 
also." " God forbid 1 " answered the good-natured 
Knight *' (even were such a thing possible), that I should 
add another drop to the bitter cup of that unhappy 
family ;* and besides," he continued, jokingly, ** they 

* Modern feelings are not so scrupulous : though the eider branch 
of the Radclyffe family, from which Lord Derwentwater descended, 
has now a representative in the person of Robert Radclyffe, ^^-r 
of Fox Denton Hnll, I^Ancashire, report says that an application was 
made, and properly refused, to confer that title on the very new poH 
sessor of the land. 
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let nie have the estate at bo easy a rate, that I must 
first be sure I have a good title to the property — before 
the pro])erty can give me a titlej" 

Whilst they were exchanging cordial good-nighta, 
and coiigratutattons to the fortunate purchaser of the 
forfeited property of the unhappy and attainted Earl 
of Derwentwater, the little man whom we have before 
described rapidly passed them, with his eyes still cast 
on the ground, and with many apolc^ies for intrusion, 
as he slightly jostled them in passing through the door. 
" Who is that ugly little cur, whose long ears ought to 
be cropped ?" said one, on whose politeness the mag- 
nums of claret had made some innovation. The answer 
was given by the gentleman who had before advised 
caution to his friends — " He is a gnvernvient spy !" 

A few wects afterwards, at tlje old rendezvous, the 
same party, with the exception of the Knight, were 
again assembled. The conversation turned upon their 
absent friend. " Sir William Smith,'" said he who was 
the most intimately acquainted with his movements, "is 
gone down to his property in Dorsetshire. The little 
man with the roguish eyes and long ears — realizing the 
old proverb about little pitchers — as I told you before, 
and had previously warned you all, is a creature of the 
Government; and m any an unfortunate gentleman, in 
these troublous timo, has he got into danger. Every 

• Sir William Smith was liie son of William Smiih, Esq,, an 
emnieDt merctiant of Lyme Regis, of which place he was twice Mayor, 
and he was buried in Ihe chureh [here, according lo the inscription on 
liii monument, in Ihe year 1677. He was of the family of Sir George 
Smilh, Sheriff of Exeier in 1583, wliose daughter, by her marriage 
"illi Sir Thomas Monk, of I'olheridge, became mother of ihe famoua 
General Monk, Duke of Albemarle. Sir William is now represented 
by Ihe highly respected Sir John Wyldhore Smith, Earl., of Sydling 
Si. Nicholas, Co. Dorspt. 
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bumper of claret which our magnanimous Knight swal- 
lowed, had for him, alas I less and less of the dear 
streams of the Derwentwater mingled with it Well, 
if that ugly little pitcher shows his long ears here again, 
he shall be filled with tcater enough to drown him I 
Whilst we were cracking our walnuts, our conversation 
was nuts to him. It all went to the Minister. He made 
inquiries, found it was perfectly true that our friend had 
purchased the property and had paid the deposit For 
Sir William it was certainly a most advantageous bai^ 
gain, and the Minister bit his lips, and said that he was 
a lucky fellow ; but our little wretch of a spy, seeing 
which way the wind was setting, and finding that it was 
not much in his favour, from his having lately failed to 
bring many poor Jacobite flies into the spider's web, hit 
upon another plan to win Court favour at our good . 
Knight's cost. He hinted to the great man that the Go- 
vernment were but on the shady side of popular feeling, 
and that nothing would be more likely to bring it back 
than to make a rich grant to Greenwich Hospital ; and 
why not bestow some of the forfeited lands on that 
noble institution. The Minister caught at the idea, but 
drily remarked it was too late. ^ Not so,' answered his 
jackal. ^ A clever and shrewd lawyer can always find 
flaws in a contract, provided always his client is rich and 
generous.' * That shall not be a-wanting,' replied the 
great man ; and, to make a long matter short, the ferret 
discovered that, just before the sale, one of the four 
commissioners appointed was taken suddenly ill, and 
sent his excuse to his colleagues ; who, considering three 
a quorum^ proceeded with the auction, and, as you know, 
the property was purchased by Sir William. But the 
Minister meanly availed himself of this quibble, and now 
enjoys the credit of performing a noble action in settling 
the confiscated estates for ever on one of the best and 
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noblest institutions * of which the country can boast, in 
finding a home and a port of refuge for the gallant tars 
who have been tossed about on the seas in their coun- 
try's service all the best years of their hardy life. Truly 
a Duble purpose, achieved by dish on curable and dirty 
means. It will be brought before Parliament," continued 
Sir Wilham's friend ; " but it will be of no avaU. The 
Minister commands a majority, and the end will justify 
the means." 

Thus, in this family legend is one amongst the many 
iilustrations of the old saying : 

" Many a slip 'tivixi tiie cup and tlie lip." 

To those who lake pleasure in tracing and unravel- 
ing the curious and often perplexed links which connect 
I the chain of family ties, it may not be devoid of interest 
I to remark, that the great-great- nephew of Sir William 
Smith spoken of in the above legend, has, by a mamage 
with a daughter of the older branch of the Radclyffes, 
been the means of connecting his family with that of 
the ancient bouse, whose property the Knight had so 
nearly possessed by purchase. And it is also singular 
that a portion of the landed estate, which the lady in 

• The Derwenlwaier estales setiled on Greenwicli ilojpiial have 
been purchased in veti/ modern limes by Mr. Marshall, uf Leeds; thus 
following Ihe (ale of loo many of ilie ancient domsins end lordly he- 
riiagea of the old baronies of ihe limes passed hy, and falling iulo 
Ihe hands of the aristocracy of wealtli. Many of ils members, 
douhlleas. are honourable and respectable men, jet they are but sorry 
representatives of the " Baron* of England," and of— 



" The good old English Gentlemen, all of itie olden ti 

" Now tell me, ye whose hearts beat liigli 
With throbs for true old English north. 
Say, would ye confidently try 
Nobility otgold or birth V 



3 
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question now enjoys with her husband, was, in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth Ukewise shared by a daughter of 
the same house, namely, Jane, daughter of Robert Rat- 
cUff, Earl of Sussex,* by her marriage with Anthony 
Browne, Viscount Montague. 

This nobleman's son and heir aUenated the properly 
to William Bcswicke, Esq., of Spehnonden, Kent, from 
whom it passed through the family of Haughton to its 
present possessors. 

* *' It is understood that the representative of the attainted Earis 
of Derwenlwater, Robert Radclyfte, Esq., of Fox Denton Hall and 
Ordsall Manor, in the county palatine of Lancaster, will shortly bring 
a claim to the family's ancient Earldom of Sussex and Barony of 
Fitzwalter before the House of Lords. Although the larger portion of 
the Derwentwater estates were granted to that noble institution, Green- 
wich Hospital, there are yet some relics of their Scottish possession! 
that the Crown has the power of restoring along with this title, which, 
it is stated, is the last of the attainders caused by adherence to the 
Stuart dynasty remaining unreversed.** — From the Darlington and 
Stockton Times^ Sept. 1848. 



THE TOWER OF EEPENTABCE. 



HoDDOH Castle is delightfully situated on the banks 
of the river Annan. It is an ancient structure, aaid to 
have been built betwixt the years 1437 and 1484, by 
John, Lord Ilerries, of Herries, a powerful border baron, 
who possessed extensive domains in Dumfriesshire. 
This family continued to flourish until the death of 
William, Lord Herries, in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, when it merged in heirs female. Agnes, the 
eldest of the daughters of Lord William, was married to 
John, Master of Maxwell, afterwards created Lord 
Herries, and a strenuous partisan of Queen Mary. The 
castle and barony of Hoddom were sold about 1630, and 
were then, or soon afterwards, acquired by John Sharpc, 
Esq., in whose family they have ever since continued. 
Before the accession of James VI. to the English crown, 
Hoddom Castle was appointed to be kept " with ane 
wise, stout man, and to have with him four well horsed 
men ; and there to have two stark footmen, servants to 
Wp their horses, and the principal to have ane stout 
fiwtman." 

On the top of a small but conspicuous hill near to 
Hoddom Castle, there is a square tower, built of 
ievvn stone, over the door of which are carved the figures 
cf a dove and a serpent, and between them, the word 
" Repentance." Hence, the building, though its proper 
name is Trailtrow, is more frequently called the Tower 
**f Repentance. It was anciently nsed as a beacon, and 
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the border laws direct a watch to be maintained there, 
with a fire-pan and bell, to give the alarm when the 
English crossed or approached the river Annan. This 
man was to have a husband-land for his service. 

Various accounts are given of the cause of erecting 
the Tower of Repentance. The following has been 
adopted, as most susceptible of poetical decoration. A 
certain Lord Ilerrics — about the date of the transaction 
tradition is silent — was famous among those who used 
to rob and steal — (convey, the wise it call.) This lord, 
returning from England with manj- prisoners whom he 
had unlawfully enthralled, was overtaken by a storm 
while passing the Solway Frith, and, in order to relieve 
his boat, he cut all their throats, and threw them into 
the sea. Feeling great qualms of conscience, he built 
this square tower, carving over the door, which is about 
half-way up the building, and had formerly no stairs to 
it, the figures above mentioned, of a dove and a serpent, 
emblems of remorse and grace, and the motto ** Re- 
pentance." 

We have only to add, that the marauding Baron i» 
said, from his rapacity, to have been surnamed John the 
Reif — probably in allusion to a popular romance ; and 
that another account says, the sin of which he repented 
was the destruction of a church or chapel called Trwl- 
trow, with the stones of which he had built the Castle of 
Hoddom. 

It is said that Sir Richard Steele, while riding near 
this place, saw a shepherd boy reading his Bible, and 
asked him what he learned from it. 

" The way to Heaven," answered the boy. 

" And can you show it to me !" said Sir Richard, in 
banter. 

" You must go by that tower !" replied the Shepherd ; 
and he pointed to the Tower of Repentance, 
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WRAXALL AND DRAYCOT : 
THE LEGEND OF THE WHITE HAND. 



It is a very trite saying, that tliere are marc marvels 
in real life, tlian in the pages of fiction ; and, we may 
add, that romance in its wildest form can be likened to 
nothing so aptly as a dream, which, without actually 
creating anything, presents foregone objects under such 
distorted shapes and incongruous associations, that, at 
first they are mistaken for creations. In either case, 
the basis is truth ; hut it is the truth of our sleeping, 
not of our waking hours. 

This slight prologue may serve to qualify the dis- 
belief of our readers, should any happen to suppose that 
we have drawn upon imagination for the facts, as well 
as the colouring, of this episode in domestic history — a 
supposition that we can assure them would be altogether 
erroneous. And singular as this story may seem, no 
small portion of it is upon record as a thing not to 
be questioned; and it is not necessary to believe in 
supernatural agency to give all parties credit for having 
faithfully narrated their impressions. 

It was a time of high festival at Draycot, and the 
bells of the village — flattering courtiers as they were — 
seemed by their continued clamour to sympathize with 
the lord of Draycot, who, about six weeks before, had 
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taarricd a second wife, in tbe person of Calbtrine 
Thynnc, the daughter of Sir John Thynne, of Loog- 
lealc, and was now returning to bis paternal balls for the 
first time since his marriage, Tbe tenants, too, and 
family domestics were quite as joyoiLs, making scarcely 
less noise than the bells themselves. Not that Sir 
Walter Long was a remarkably kind master, ot for- 
bearing to his equals ; on the contrary, gout, which 
always returned twice, and sometimes oftener in the 
year, had soured, instead of ripening, a disposition by 
nature harsh, so that be was much more feared than 
beloved by those about him. But then this occasion 
supplied all his dependents not only with a holiday, 
but with the means of enjoying it. Sundry casks of old 
October were flowing freely in the hall, while the pon- 
derous tables groaned under the weight of viands, 
which, with their plain substantial forms, would bA-n 
sbockcd tlie eye, no less than the palate of a mod«m 
epicure. But amidst the general revel, there was one 
who, if not actually sad, at least took no part in this 
boisterous scene of happiness. This was a young mnt 
about nineteen years of age, of a tall and heavy, but 
not ill-proportioned figure, of fair complexion, light 
blue eyes, and with features so well-formed and regular 
as to be really handsome, in spite of their sleepy, inex- 
pressive character. The mouth, too, had an air of 
feebleness, though there was something extremely 
pleasing in the smile that played about it, and 
indeed, tbe whole expression of the face was that of 
benevolence, unmingled with the higher mental qua- 
lities. He was seated on a grassy knoll, under the shade 
of a chesnut-tree, looking down with a strange mixture 
of vacancy and sadness upon tbe mansion of Draycot, 
that lay at a short distance below him. His hands 
were employed, unconsciously as it seemed, in pulling 
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up the daisies and buttercups, tearing them to pieces, 
and scattering them about bini, while dreamy thoughts 
of the past and present filled his brain, as from time 
to time he muttered, " What would my poor mother 
say, if she could rise up from her cold grave?" 
And then his eyes would wander from the smoking 
chimneys of Draycot to the steeple of the village 
church. But the shade, which at such times stole 
over his features, showed that his thoughts had little 
connexion with the merry pealing of its bells ; it was 
to the churchyard and to the tombs that his mind 
was wandering, and again he would repeat the burthen 
that was ever uppermost in hia memory — ■ " What 
would my poor mother say, if she could rise up 
from her cold grave?" So intent was his gaze, or so 
wrapt up was he in his own meditations, that he did 
not observe the young gipsy-girl, who had been watch- 
ing him for the last twenty minutes, and who, at length, 
tired of this useless vigil, called, or rather screamed, at 
the highest pitch of a voice by no means feeble, 
" Master John — John Long, I say I — so — you hear at 
last ; and truly I am glad of it, for, so help me mine 
own bright star, as I began to think your sense of hearing 
was no better than your other faculties. Well, are you 
quite awake? art sure you comprehend me? I like 
not talking to a deaf man, or a dreamer." 

"I am neither the one nor the other," replied the 
youth, good- humou redly. " But what ia it you want ? 
Have you got into fresh scrapes, that you come to 
me?" 

" I come to you for the kindness you have done, 
and not for anything I would ask you to do. When 
yon saved Marthon from the beadle's whip — may the 
villain bum in his own " 

" Hush, hush ! " interrupted the young man, laughing ; 
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*'giich ugl; imprecations don't sound well from ] 
lips like yours. It's an odd thing, Marthon" — and hb 
voice became saddened as he spoke — " it's an odd thing, 
Marthon, but ihougli I can bear a man of your clasB 
curse to his heart's content, without caring two straws 
for the matter, yet, when you swear, I can't help thinlc- 
ing of the fallen angels." 

Marthon eyed him for a moment with a sharp in- 
quiring glance, as if to leam whether she might not 
have been mistaken in her judgment of his character; 
but tlie half sigb, half smile, that followed this brief 
examination, seemed to show that, in her mind, be 
was still the same simple-hearted, guileless heiug, as 
before. 

" There is some sense," she replied, "and more folly, 
in what yon say. Master John. But let it be. About 
this second marriage of your lather — do you know that 
his young wife, Lady Catherine, is conspiring with het 
brother for your ruin ?" 

" I neither know, nor believe, anything of the kind," 
said the young man, hastily. 

" Then what has made yon sit here for the last two 
hours, gazing so sadly on Draycot, when it would be 
more politic, as well as more amusing, to be down 
yonder, amongst the revellers ?" 

■• My poor mother was once the mistress of that 
mansion," said the youth, hanging down his head, as if 
pressed to earth by the intolerable weight of recol- 
lection. 

The dark, black eyes of the gipsy glanced fiercely for 
an instant towards Draycot ; In the next, a single tear- 
drop hung upon her long eyelashes, as she flung herself 
upon the grass beside him, and took his hand widi 
all the tenderness of a sister, or of one ; 
aiFection. 



i his hand wioi | 
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" John," she said, " this is weakness, though it is 
.weakness of the best kind. But listen to me. Do ^ou 
heed mj words ?" 

" Yes, Marthon, yea ; I listen ; but I cannot forget 
what has been." 

" Do I ask you ? She who loves — pooh ! I am 
growing a fool myself, and don't know what I say. 
Your feeling is a natural one, though there is little 
wisdom in showing it to others; for the sorrows of the 
heart will find but few to sympathize with tliem. But 
as to this new stepmother of yours — know you not 
that she's your enemy? — ay, a subtle and most danger- 

"No, indeed, Marthon; what makes you imagine 

" Tis not imagination, 'tis certainty, or I had not said 
so much. Beware, John ! beware, I say I She has 
studied you well already; and, knowing every weak 
point, is prepared to take advaiituge of them. As yet 
you have no vice in your heart, hut if temptation cross 
you — and it will cross you — have you the strength to 
resist it?" 

" Why, what a baby you would make of me ! But 
how, in the uame of fortune, have you leamt all this? 
From the stars, perhaps ?" 

" And what if I liad ? Would it be the leas 
true?" 

"Not the less true, it may be, but certainly the less 
credible." 

"Ay, to ibols, who deny all knowledge that is not 
in themselves. Why not deny, too, the instinct of the 
UwxUhound when he tracks the unseen prey with a 
sagacity unknown to man, his master? But let it pass; 
I need not question the stars for that which I can see 
and hear on earth. Yes, friend, I know, for I have 
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iK-anl, uU the plans of this Lady Catherine and her 
brotlier. Sir Egrimond — till, I tell you — all ; ask me 
not how I know them ; there is no bush without ejw, 
no wall without ears; and once again I bid you beware. 
They will lead joti on from vice to vice, till they have 
made you hateful to that stem old man, who never for- 
gives in another what he has forgotten in hiniselt Oh, 
it is a scheme well wortliy of the arch fiend himself; for 
if it have his malice, it has his craft also. But I see Sir 
Egrimond ; he comes, no doubt, to seek you. For the 
last time, beware ; keep your hps from the wine-cup, 
and your hands from the dice-box ; they are the engines 
that your enemies mean to work with." 

So saying, the gipsy darted off into a thick copse 
close beside them, leaving her simple-minded auditor 
more bewildered than edified by her warnings. He did 
not for one moment distrust the Hncerity of the black- 
eyed damsel; but then he could just aa little bring him- 
self to believe thai there was any harm in so pleasant a 
companion as Sir Egrimond, or that any malice conid 
Im'k under the sweet smiles and fair speeches of his 
beautiful stepmother. And then, how had Marthon 
come to a knowledge of his misdeeds in the matter of 
dice and wine ? They had been but recent, and, more- 
over, were of so trivial a nature, that they by no means 
seemed to justify such terrific prophecies of the future. 
Well might she say that bushes had eyes and walls had 
ears, if trifles of this kind could not pass without 
notice. 

He was now joined by Sir Egrimond, whose sharp 
legal eye had caught a glimpse of the gipsy's red 
mantle as she fled into the copse ; but so far was this 
from being a subject of rebuke with the grave serjeant, 
that he laughed heartily at the blushes and stammerings 
of poor John Long, who could not have looked more 
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confused had he been detected in the 
aotne capital offence. 

" Pshaw, man I" he exclaimed, clapping hira familiarly 
upon the shoulder; "why make so many words about 
nothing ? To say the truth, I was half ashamed of such 
a milksop as, till now, I supposed you were ; but, egad, 
I find you're a lad of spirit, and I like you all the better ! 
The old gentleman, though, must not know anythingabout 
it ; mark that, amico mio. He has got to a very disagree- 
able time of life — just the age when men begin to be ex- 
ceedingly moral and virtuous, and all that sort of thing — 
very becoming to him, no doubt : and so arc hia square 
toes and his long-flapped waistcoat ; but they would not 
do for us— eh, my fine fellow?" 

The taunt of his former effeminacy, and the compli- 
ment paid to his new spirit of gallantry, made no slight 
impression upon the facile mind of the youth. Nature 
bad implanted in him strong passions, with a simplicity 
of mind that often verged on feebleness, and it was plain 
that the barriers interposed by acquired timidity and 
the rigour of paternal discipline would eventually give 
way under the instructions of his new Mentor. Neither 
did his stepmother venture to notice what she could 
hardly avoid seeing ; on the contrary, her sole object 
leemed to be to win his affections by an unlimited system 
of indulgence, and though this might possibly be the 
lesult of some such nefarious scheme as that attributed 
to her by the gipsy, still there was no denying that it 
was just as likely to have originated in mistaken notions 
I of her new duties. Compassionating, as it seemed, the 
shyness of a young man brought up under what she 
Diight well imagine too strict a ride, she had not waited 
to have her bounty solicited, but pressed gold upon him, 
soil even ui^ed him to a free use of it. " Your father," 
we would say, at such times, " excellent man as he un- 
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doubtedly is, has somewhat parsimonious habits, and 
forgets, besides, that he was once young himself; he 
would fain have you governed by the thoughts and feel- 
ings of old age, and it is this unlucky mistake of his that 
has made you — excuse my speaking out frankly, John 
— but it has made you su shy, aii<I so simple-hearted, 
that those who do not know and love yon as I do, are 
apt to think you weak and foolish. Take, then, this 
purse from me, who am hound to supply the place of a 
mother to you, and spend it freely as other young men 
■ would spend it ; when your need requires more, yen 
have only to ask and have." 

" My kind, my dearest mother !" exclaimed the youtb, 
who at this moment recollected the gipsy's womiag 
only to wonder at her blindness. 

" It delights roe to bear you call me by that name," 
replied Lady Catherine, with one of her most winning 
smiles ; " but put the gold into your pocket, and say no 
more about it — least of all, to your father ; these must be 
little secrets between ourselves, my dear John — cabinet 
secrets — or, rather, you must think my gifts fairy favours, 
and thi!y, you know, must never be talked of, or the 
good &iry will be affronted, and her golden guineas wjtt 
change into so many pieces of slate or dry leaves." 

" You are indeed a fairy," cried her stepson, in all the 
enthusiasm of honest gratitude ; " and, what is more to 
the purpose, a benevolent one." 

" To be sure I am," said Catherine, smiling as only 
woman can smile when she has a point to carry ; " to 
be sure I am — the fairy Favourable, who went about 
saying and doing all manner of pretty things, when she 
found folks deserving of them," But here, 1 see is 
your servant coming with your tisliing-tackle, so I wave 
my wand thrice, and vanish." 

" What would my poor mother say, could she rise 
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from her grave?" exclaimed the young man, as Catherine 
tripped away on a light foot, that scarcely seemed to 
beod the grass heneath it. But the old burthen was 
nttered in a very different tone, and with far other 
meaning than when \\c first met him, looking sadly 
from the towers of Draycot, to the churchyard in which 
all his hopes lay huried. Then, it was the expression 
of a grief that sought, below the turf, for the consolation 
it could not find on earth ; now, it was a burst of 
grateful joy — the outpouring of a simple but ufTectionatc 
heart 

Summer and Autumn had rapidly passed away at 
Draycot, Sir Walter growing every day more and more 
enamoured of his young bride — which, however, was 
natural enough, considering the total sacrifice she made 
of all her own wishes and feelings, to those of a man so 
much beyond herself in years, and, what was still worse, 
a decided valetudinarian. In addition to this, there 
was every appearance of her becoming a mother before 
many weeks were over — an event to which Sir Walter 
looked forward with as much anxiety, as if he had not 
already a son to inherit the noble estates of Wraxall 
and Draycot, if he chose so to will it. But unfortu- 
nately il happened that, in exact proportion to his 
increasing content with the Lady Catherine, he became 
alienated from the son of his former marriage. As yet, 
indeed, he knew not the whole extent of the young 
man's transgressions in the matter of wine and dice ; 
for, to do them justice, both Sir Egrimond and his 
sister used their best efforts to keep such things from 
his knowledge : still all their care, supposing it to be as 
Teal aa it seemed, could not silence the tongues of busy 
friends. Now the old gentleman was like so many 
other fathers, whose wills arc the disgrace of Doctors' 
Commons — he had monopolized in hb own peraoo 
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quite as much of vice as usually falls to tlic share ot 
toy single individual, and it was, do doubt, because 
this called for so large an exercise of his charity, that 
he had none of that kinder feeling left for others. 
Hence it followed, that he took upon himself to chas- 
tise every delinquent that came under his lash, as if 
he had been altogether free from spot or blemisli in 
his proper person, adminisiering justice with the se- 
verity, and much after the manner, of Viigil's Rhada- 
manthus — 

" Caatigal. audilijue doles, subigilque faiere," 

that is, he first punished, and then inquired into the 
guilt of the supposed culprit In short, he was just 
ibe subject that a stepmother would select to work 
upon, when the end in view was the disinheriting of 
a natural heir, and the transference of his property to 
herself, or to those in whom she took an interest. 

Affairs were in this state, when it was settled that 
the Long family should leave Drayeut for Bath, OD a 
pilgrimage to the waters of King Bladud, wbich, ac- 
cording to the advice of Sir Walter's physicians, were 
to cure him of the gout, that sorely endamaged fais 
temper while it crippled all his limbs. Indeed, if the 
foculty might be believed, the huge aiearaing cauldnw 
wherein the vbitors were wont to parboil themselves — 
the inhabitants of the place knew better — was a second 
Medea's kettle ; by a sort of sulphurous cookery, age 
and disease, when duly stewed in it, were converted 
into youth and health, with a speed that added not a 
little to the wonder of the cure. 

While the old Knight was thus employed in patching 
up his constitution by the help of hot water, the young 
man was no less busy in doing the best he could to 
ruia his by the aid of drinking, dicing, and other 
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indulgences that are better not enumerated. From 
time to time, he caught momentary glimpses of the 
gipsy-girl, but, on such occasions, he had invariably 
shunned her, from a sort of awkward consciousness that 
she bad not been altogether wrong in her warnings; 
and it was this shyness to meet her on his part, that 
was probably the cause why she had not approached 
him more nearly since the memorable interview beneath 
the chesnut tree. Fate, however, who bears the bur- 
then of so much that would, perhaps, be better attri- 
buted to ourselves, had determined they should meet 
once more. 

lie was returning home, one fine moonlight night, 
from the scene of his usual oi^ies, when, just as he 
came upon the abbey, the figure of Martha stood before 
him, with a spring so rai)id, that she appeared to have 
burst from the solid walls of the building. The young 
man started back, partly in surprise at the suddenuesa of 
the vision, and partly in awe of the frightful change 
that had taken place in her whole appearance. Her 
figure had dwindled to half its usual size — a deep red 
spot glowed on her hollow chocks, rendered yet more 
ghastly by the yellow moonlight, and her sunk eyes 
shone with preternatural brightness. It was easy to 
see that the poor girl had been suffering severely from 
Bome fatal malady, either of mind or body, and that 
the hand of death was full sure upon her. 

" Master John !" she exclaimed, in a hollow voice, "are 
you mad? are you blind? Can it be possible that you 
are the dupe of such gross artifices — ^and after all my 
warnings? Out upon this baby weakness; you al- 
most make me ashamed that I could love— ay, love to 
death — such a driveller, for I am dying ; a few weeks 
only, and the poor gipsy-girl will sleep her last sleep 
beneath some unblest tuif, where cattle will feed, and 
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the foot of man mill tread, unconsciuiu of what is Iving 
below them." 

She had poiircd al) this forth with k rapidity of 
utterance, that gave her astounded auditor no oppor- 
tunity for interruption ; and now, whtn her voice died 
away in broken murmurs, there was suiuething in it so 
inenpresBibly sad — so full of deep reproach, that he fell 
as if he had heen guilty of some strange crime— be 
knew not what ; but it seemed to him as if, without 
his knowledge, he had in some way smitten to death 
a higher and better nature than his own, 

"Good heavens!" he exclaimed, at length, "what 
can have happened ? How fearfully you are changedT' 

" Not half so much as you are," replied the gipsy, 
with great bitterness. " But it was not to talk of my- 
self that I now meet you, after the eolemu oath I took, 
before mine own bright star, never again to cross your 
path." 

And, as she said this, she bowed her head, with more 
tljati eastern reverence, to one of the sparkling host that 
glittered high above them. 

" Why so, my good Marthon? how have I offended 
you?" 

"How?" she exclaimed. "Oh that so dull a soul 
should be lodged in a form of such surpassing excel- 
lence! Did I not warn you? — did I not bid you bewant 
of the dice and the wine-cup? — and well have you 
profited by my warnings." 

" Hang it, Marthon I" said the stripling, half ashamed 
of himself, and yet struggling to hide what he really 
felt; "one would think you were a saint." 

"You would think wrong, then, as you always do,'' 
replied Marthon, almost fiercely : " no saints hovel in 
our tents: we draw our lineage from him who did the 
first murder, and are proud of our common i>areDt, fur 
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be bad the ready hand and the quick brain, and some 
portion of his good or ill — call it which jon please — 
has descended upon us, his children. Ay, you must 
let out the last drop of blood from the gipsy's heart 
before you change the gipsy's nature." 

•'Well, but, Marthon — what has happened? What 
would you have me do ? " 

"What has happened?" repeated Marthon, impa- 
tiently ; " only this ; the will is made that tnros you out 
to beg, steal, or starve, at your own good pleasure ; you 
may choose whether you will die in a ditch or on the 
gallows, for, as I think, your hands are not used to 
labour. Wraxall and Draycot will pass away from yoa 
to the new-born heir, the infant son of your kind friend. 
Lady Catherine, who so generously supplied you with 
the means of ruining yourself. And did I not tell you 
it would be so? did I not warn you of their plots? But 
all is not yet lost ; for the lawyer has still his dirty 
work to do. The foul deed nnist be transferred to fair 
parchment — that will require a few hours — and in 
a few hours how much may be done by a quick, deter- 
mined spirit. Up, then; up, and be doing before it is 
too late !" 

"Alaa!" said he, helplessly, "my iiiterlerence will 
avail nothing."' 

" Up, up, I say ; wash the signs of drunkenness from 
your face, and throw yourself at the old man's feet. 
Confess yoiu- follies — show him how you have been led 
on and betrayed; if you have no head, you have a 
heart — a kind, a noble one — pour out then what it dic- 
tates as freely as yonder hills give forth their waters, 
and you may still be saved. Have you heard me ? do - 
you comprehend me ?" 

" Yes, Marthon, but " 

YOL. I. M 
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"No 'huts' — no bcsitatioDi — fly — ^yet stay, only a 
single moment I" 

She paused awhile, to subdue ilie stroug emotion that 
had suddenly come over bor, and which well nigh choked 
her utterance. 

" Master John — you mark the tree that grows aloue 
upon yonder down, the litghest of the hills about the 

" Ob, yes; it is a favourite spot of mine." 
" Tis therefore that I have chosen it. When fourteen 
days arc post, promise to he there, alone, in the moon- 
ligiu hour." 

■' I will meet you there witii pleasure, Marthon." 
" Meet me," said Marthon, with a ghastly smile, "and 
with pleasure ! Could such things be, the meeting 
would give you little enough of that, I trow. But they 
cannot — say what you Christians will, they cannot." 
" Why, surely, Marthon, you do not mean to say — — " 
" I mean to aay, that in fourteen days my head will 
be Ifud low beneath the turf where the shadow of yonder 
tree is falling; and, somehow, it is a foolish thought, 
bat I cannot help it — somehow I feel as if I should 
die happier if I knew that you would plant a few 
wild flowers on my grassy bed. Will you, will you ? 

But before he could collect himself enough to reply, 
the shouts of a drunken party, which was coming np 
the street, caused Marthon to vanish with the same 
mysterious rapidity that had marked her first appearance. 
Bewildered by all he had just heard, and in that &ame 
of mind when the slightest sound of mirth jars pain- 
fully upon the ner\-es, John Long turned away to avoid 
the revellers, and mechanically wandered homewards. 
No thinking, however, could lead him to any decided 
course of action. His f'st feeling — for be had no Uct 
of animal courage — was a burning desire lo call out Sis^ 
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Egrimond ; but would not that worihy personage laugh 
to scorn the challenge of a atripUng, who was scarcely 
nineteen years of age? Then the gipsy's advice came 
across his mind. Should he seek an interview with his 
father ? Strange to say, though he feared neither sword 
nor pistol in the band of Sir Egrimond, he had an un- 
conquerable dread of facing the old man ; and, yielding 
to this unlucky feeling, he resolved to defer the in- 
tended meeting till the next day, which, he calculated, 
would be still time enough to prevent the signing and 
sealing of the fatal document. But on these occasions, 
when time must be reckoned by minutes, not by hours, 
delay becomes doubly dangerous, and while he thus 
hesitated, his enemies were employed in weaving the 
last threads of the net that was to enmesh him. In a 
large, cold garret, only dimly lighted by an office candle, 
that £ared and dickered to and fro, as the wind rushed 
through the ill-fitted casement. Sir Egrimond was giving 
his final instructions to his clerk respecting the will of 
Sir Walter, He had himself drawn up the rough 
draught, which had been approved of by his client, and 
now earnestly sought to impress upon his humble re- 
tainer the necessity of dispatch, as well as secrecy. 

" Let this be engrossed by the morning," he said ; 
" and, Thomas, your fee sliall be fifly guineas t" 

" Enough said, sir !" replied the clerk, rubbing his 
bands with great glee at the idea of such a windfall as 
ke had never before met with^" enough said, sir! for 
^at sum I would go to — ahem! It shall be done, sir ! 
—it shall be done!" 
" Very good, Thomas ; and mind — no blabbing ,'" 
" Of course not !" replied the clerk ; " it would be 
clean against office rules." 

The learned Serjeant nodded his head. In token of 
wtisfaction, and, without another word, left Thomas to 
M 2 
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his midnight labours. But no sooner had he closed the 
door behind him than the clerk began to give a vent to 
feeUngs, which were at least as much owing to the place 
and hour, as to any very strong notions of justice. 

" What a precious rogue is my master 1 Surely the 
devil will one day have his due of him I and — ugh 1 — I 
don't feel quite safe myself — but fifty guineas ! How 
very cold it is ; I'm all over in a chilL Must treat my- 
self to a stiff glass of grog, or I shall never get through 
this cursed job !" 

The rum was mixed and swallowed, yet still the cold 
fit would not leave him. So quick had his ear become, 
that he heard the light, low ticking of the watch in his 
fob, and thought it sounded unusually ominous. It waS 
otld — very odd; what could have come to him? Had 
he found a conscience on the sudden ? The bare idea 
was too ludicrous ; Thomas laughed aloud at it, marvel- 
ling bow it ever found a place in his brain. And so 
comforting was the echo of his own mirth, that it helped 
to raise his spirits more than all the ruui had done. 
Under its influence, the arch-fiend himself had fallen at 
least ten per cent, in his opinion, greatly to the increase 
of the good-will with which be now applied to the task 
of disinheriting the unlucky son, 
. For two long hours did our clerk's pen travel steadily 
and rapidly over the deep hlack engrossing characters, 
when suddenly there appeared a shadow upon the 
parchment 

" Deuce take the candle I " he muttered ; " it wants 
snuffing every minute." 

But on looking up for this piu-pose, what was his sur- 
prise at seeing a delicate white hand — evidently a 
woman's baud — interposed between the light and his 
parchment ! It was gone, however, almost as soon as 
seen. 
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" It must be fancy," thought Thomas. " No doubt 
I was half asleep, though I thought myself wide awake 
all the time. No uncommon case, that — especially with 
our clients ! — ^ha ! ha I" 

And mightily tickled with his own joke, he set to 
work again upon the will, at the place where he had just 
before left off. It was the blackest part of the whole 
deed — the clause which disinherited poor John Long, 
which was rendered yet more atrocious by the slanders 
that it pleaded in its own justification. To read this dark 
bead-roll of offences, any person ignorant of the real 
state of the case would have supposed that the testator 
was one of the most tender-conscienccd Christians 
breathing ; while his son, according to the same veracious 
testimony, must have been originally too bad for hang- 
ing, and had degenerated ever since. It is surprising 
how much goodness is emblazoned on rich men's monu- 
ments, and how much vice stands recorded in their 
wills, as if they had actually carried off with them the 
cardinal virtues, and left nothing but vice behind them. 
Even Thomas, accustomed as he was to such matters, 
could not help a feeling of surprise at the ingenious 
alchemy which had transmuted a mere youth whom he 
well knew to be kind and sim pie-hearted, into Eomething 
little better than a demon. But he recollected the Ser- 
jeant's promise of fifty pounds, and recommenced his ' 
labours with increasing energy. 

The clock struck one. 

" Late^ate !" nmttered Thomas to himself, without, 
however, ceasing his task. " And what a singular vibra- 
tion the bell of the clock has to-night — will it never 
have done ? — burr ! — burr — bu — r — r 1 Bless my soul 1 
if I were not as bold as a lion, and as innocent as a 
lamb, I might almost fancy " 

Again the same shadow fell upon the parchment, and 
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at tbc sight, the blood rushed back upon his heart, 
which, under the influence of this sudden torrent, 
knocked gainst the rihs as if it would burst them. Fain 
would he have avoided lookinfi up, but there was a spell, 
either in his fears, or in the shadowy object, that was 
stronger than will, and compelled him to seek for what 
be most dreaded,— when, lo ! the same visionary hand 
showed itself between the light and the parchment 
This was too much. Uttering one loud yell of horror, he 
fled from the room, woke the Seijeaut from a pleasant 
dream of a new Chancery suit, and would not leave off 
till he had made him hear the whole story. It was in 
vain that Sir E^imond endeavoured to laugh him out 
of his terrors. 

" May I not believe my eyes?" asked the Clerk. 
" Not if they show you such visions as these." 
" Nor my ears, I suppose; nor any other sense?" 
"Certaiolj not," replied the Serjeant, coolly, "when 
they contradict reason," 

" Oh, I shall go mad," said the unhappy Clerk, not 
knowing wliat to think. " I am mad. Tol-de-itJ — 
tol-de-ruL Ob, yes, to a certainty I am mad — tri- 
de-roL" 

And forthwith he began capering about the room like 
one possessed, till at last he sank back into a chair from 
actual exhaustion. 

" Now that you have tired of your antics," said Sir 
Egrimond, who had looked on with marvellous coolness, 
" perhaps you will have the goodness to tell me who, 
according to your notions, was the owner of this same 
white hand, for I suppose it had an owner." 
" Why, the late Lady Lung, to be sure." 
"And how do you know it was hers?" asked the 
Serjeant, as if he had been cross-€xamining a refractory 
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" Because — because — because I do," replied Thomas, 
stoutly. 

" Ay, but that won't do," said the Seijeant ; " I ask 
jou again, upon your oath — pshal I mean, how the 
devil did you know it was Lady l-ong's hand ? Did you 
see her face?" 

" No." 

" Then, how dare you tell me such a lie?" 

" It's DO lie," aaid Thomas; " it's an inference." 

" A what, sirrah ?" 

" An inference. I infer that it was Lady Long ; for 
who but the mother of the rightful heir would think of 
travelling all the way from the other world, only to 
thrust her horrid white hand in my face when I was 
engrossing the will that went to rob — — " 

" Rob, you scoundrel I — what do you mean by that?" 

" I don't know what I mean ; she has frightened me 
out of my wits ; I told you bo before ; and it's hard if 
you make me responsible for anything I may say or do 
for the next six months." 

Ingenious as was the clerk's mode of reasoning. Sir 
Egrimond was not convinced by it ; he only arrived at 
the conclusion that Thomas had too delicate a conscience 
fijr the wear and tear of the law, and consequently die- 
missed him. Of course another clerk was easily found, 
of tougher materials, when the will was speedily en- 
grossed, signed, and sealed, the son with all due form 
disinherited, and Sir Walter soon after died comfortably 
in his bed, with the pleasant assurance that in life he 
had diachai^ed all the duties of a good father and a 
pious Christian. 

So far, then, it would seem that the white hand had 
showed itself to little purpose ; and yet this, as it turned 
out, was by no means the case. The clerk's marvellous 
tale quickly spread abroad, and, by making the matter 
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« subject of conversation, raised up friends for the die- 
inherited son, who might else have forgotten htm. The 
Uuetecs of the late Lady Long arrested the old knight's 
corpse at the church door ; her nearest relations com- 
menced a Eiiit against tlic intended heir ; and the result 
was a compromise between the parlies, by which Juho 
Long took possession of Wraxall, while his half-brother 
was allowed to retain Draycot. Hence the division of 
the two estates, which we find in the present day. 

What became of Afurthon the legend saith uot, but 
no doubt she kept up her reputatiuu for prophecy, by 
dying at the time she had herself predicted. Let ui 
hope, too, that he Jii whom she had so deeply interested 
herself plant ud, with a grateful hand, a few wild flowers 
on the grave of the poor girl, who had literally died for 
love ; for the humblest may have hearts, and hearts — 
especially when lodged in female bosoms — maybe broker. 

Lady Catherine, we are told, was married to a second 
husband, Sir Edward Fox, whose personal attractions 
made her forget tlie solemn pledge she had gi\en to Sir 
Walter on his death-bed. But if the widow of Ephesus 
has found many imitators, no doubt she had abo many 
precedents. Sir Walter, however, in his defunct state, 
appears to have been as jealous as any living husband, 
and to have been disturbed out of all reasonable measure 
by this second marriage. It was shown thus: his 
picture, painted on wood, huug at that time over the 
parlour-door at Wraxall, as it now does at Draycot. 
When Sir Edward led his bride from the church into 
the parlour, the string, by which the painting was sus- 
pended, broke, and the heavy portrait tumbled upon 
her shoulder, getting cracked as it came into colli^on 
with the floor. " This," says Aubrej', " made her lady* 
ship reflect on her promise, and drew some tears | 
her eyes." 
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John Long, the disinherited son, married, subse- 
quently, Anne, daughter of Sir William Eyre, of Chald- 
field, and left issue, which is now extinct in the male 
line: his half-brother, to whom Dray cot fell, became Sir 
Walter Long, Knight, and represented Wiltshire in 
Parliament. From him directly descended the late Sir 
James Tylney Long, of Wraxall and Draycot, the last 
known male representative of the Longs of Wraxall 
and Draycot He died in early youth, 14th of Septem- 
ber, 1805, when his extensive estates devolved on his 
sister Catharine, wife of the Hon. William Wellesley 
Pole. 
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DISCOVERY OP A REMARKABLE PLOT FOR 
INSURRECTION IN IRELAND, 

IN 1665, 

BY THE LADY OP CAPT. ROBERT OLIVER. OF CLOUGHANODFOY, 

COUNTY LIMERICK. 



The student of family history, in the course of his 
silent researches, often happens on strange incidents of 
general importance, which, from their peculiar and per* 
sonal character, are comparatively unknown. Treading 
as he does, in bye-paths, he encounters many a tale of 
romantic adventure, that has never been blazoned in tlie 
public annals, because the scene of its occurrence wai 
remote and retired. Viewing, as it were, the anatomy 
of human society in its minutest dissection, he is en- 
abled to trace, through their whole course, the hidden 
springs of action ; to measure the volume of the braai 
that has directed empires; to scan the recesses of tho 
heart whose pulsations may have shaken worlds. Or, in 
less extended fields, he is called on to witness deeds rf 
calm and heroic endurance, of zeal for the public good, 
of devotion and duty, that have passed away unre- 
warded by a breath of praise, and now slumber with the 
dust of those who did them, in unworthy silence and 
neglect 
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One of these we shall now offer to the reader. It is 
a tale of female heroism — tried in the severest way, too : 
in sagacity and prudence, and not amid the excitement 
of action. And, when we add that the fate of a king- 
dom hung in the balance, and that the success or 
blasting of a bloody conspiracy rested, for a season, on 
the judgment of one weak woman, we hope to win a 
tribute of admiration for our gentle heroine. 

The boundaries of the counties of Cork and Limerick, 
in Ireland, are a noble range of stupendous mountains, 
which, under different designations, extend tbemselves 
in uninterrupted succession for upwards of thirty miles. 
One of this chain overhung the retreat of the poet of 
the " Faerie Queene," Kilcolman Castle, and, in verse 
of exquisite beauty, Spenser singa the praise of 



by which he means a large, double-peaked bill, now 
known as the Ballyboura Mountain. The scenery 
around is grand and impressive. The Alpine heights, 
thinly planted, but plentifully clad with heather, have 
lochs of unknown depth on their summit, and " loom, 
misty and wide," in a vast panorama, as the climber's 
eye gazes from above on their far-spreading immensity. 
"When he descends, the visitor finds himself immured in 
deep defiles, pierced, generally, by a brawling rivulet ; 
and on all sides sees that he is so hemmed in among the 
mountains, as to need the friendly services of a guide to 
extricate bini. Solitude and deep stillness are around, 
broken only by the chiming fall of waters, or the light 
'waving of wings as the wild birds flee away from the 
presence of an intruder. As for inhabitants, they are 
:w and far between ; while, such as are casually en- 
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countered, have an air of wild uncouthness about them, 
•o 39 to make them appear, like the figures id Salvaior 
Bosa'9 liuidfcapes. as accessories put in to heighten the 
cenc. 

It was through one of these mouotain passes, oti the 
6tb of Febniarv, 1665, about noon, a lady, ridiljr 
dressed, and followed at a little distance by a mounted 
attendaoi, took her way. Her palfrey was a aniall, stout- 
limbed, poney, well adapted for treading on rough cause- 
ways, or for making its way through the stony moorland 
that stJctcbetl far and wide in the vast distance. The 
lady's errand was one of mercy and love. Old Ralph 
WcBtem, her forester, who for love of her own self had 
quitted her father's service in dear Lincolnshire, was now 
unable, from palsy and rheumatisni, to come down to 
see her; and he had sent his respectful duty and lon^og 
wish to behold his mistress once more ere his eyes 
closed on this world for ever. He toid her that he 
knew he was dying ; and while he thanked her for all 
she had done lo smoothc his pillow in sickness, and ease 
bis footsteps to the grave, he had made but the one peti- 
tion to see her in person, that he might take his last 
iarewell. And, with thoughts of her girlish years, when 
the old man had fondled her as his own daughter, and 
meditations on all that had pasfied since then, and the 
changes that had converted herself into the staid matron, 
and the blithe sturdy yeoman into an asthmatic dotard, 
the lady rode on peflsively, and, ever and anon, in 
tears. 

Her attendant, perceiving his mistress's emotitm, 
dropped yet further into the rear ; and the pony, judg- 
ing from the loosened rein that he might profit by the 
abstraction of bis rider, turned aside from the pathway 
to crop the herbage of the moor. Just then, a tali 
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figure, clad in the leathern doublet and slouched hal of 
the period, started from behind a crag, and approached 
the lady, saying: 

" Lady, may I speak with thee? The business 

is " 

A shriek, sudden and wild, interrupted him ; and the 
lady's attendant riding hastily up, scarcely saved bis 
swooning mistress from falling heavily from her palfrey; 
for the suddenness of the apparition had taken a^vay her 
senses, and she lay tor awhile without reason or motion. 
On her recovery, she inquired of him had he seen 
aught? 

"No, an it please you, madam; nought but grey 
stones and wild peat-bogs." 

" Saw you no man when you rode up to me ?" 
" No living creature since we left Cloughanodfoy this 
mom." 

" Well, let us push on to old Ralph's, and there I can 
jiave an escort home." 

The times were moment uua. The Irish, thong ti 
transplanted (we should, perhaps, rather say, " trans- 
ported ") to Connaught and the western districts in 
great numbers, where lands, in lieu of their Munster 
settlements, had been assigned to them, yet hung with 
' *H^g6^'"S pertinacity about their olden haunts. Who 
could blame them ? The rooftree might have sunk in 
blazing embers, and the foundations of their homes be 
uprooted witli the ploughshare, bnt what so dear to the 
oxile as the blue mountains that first filled his child- 
hood's mind with awe ; as the stream that he plashed in 
or angled in his boyhood ; as the hill-side where he first 
his love, and heard it reciprocated; as the 
lonely graveyard, where sleep his loving Dead ? Unable, 
however, to cope longer with their invaders in the field. 
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the "kerns," as they were contemptuously called, de- 
scended to petty acts of violence and bloodshed. Pillage 
and massacre marked their steps ; and the Engligh colo- 
nist was constrained to keep unwearied "watch and 
ward" for the prcBcrvation of bis flocks and herds, and 
yet more for the safety of his own life. In addition to 
these disturbers, a new class of disappointed fanatics 
bad been let l^pee by the disbanding of the Parlia- 
mcntary soldiery. These desperate men, enraged at the 
recent Restoration of Royalty, and finding that, though 
£ngltsb in blood, they possessed not the confidence of 
the English Crown, were ripe for any measures, how- 
ever extreme. Reckless of life, that had brought with 
it little of the world's dignities or riches, and strangers 
in a land they had conquered, they were ready to peril 
an existence for which they had little care, on the 
chance of obtaining again the power and influence that 
had so recently passed away from them. The third 
]>arty were the Royalists, who had suffered not a Httlc 
during the civil war of 1641, and who were now slowly 
recovering the losses they had sustained from both the 
Irish and Republican attacks on them; and of thb party 
was the husband of the lady we have introduced to our 
reader, 

" Ha, madam !" exclaimed old Ralph, and he raised 
himself from his pallet with an energy for which hia 
hearer was unprepared — "ha!" exclaimed he, as he 
uplifted his withered arm, and clenched his nerveless 
fist, " and did the vidain so startle my sweet lady ? 
O, would that I had been with thee, and feeble as is 
this arm, it should yet have laid him low " 

" But, Ralph, I said not that he spoke uukindly to 
me. He threatened not. On the other hand, ha 
seemed desirous to communicate something i 
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my thoughts were for away at the time, and the aud- 
deoness of bis appearance it was that alarmed me." 

" Then, madam," feebly gasped the invalid — for the 
fire with which he had spoken had passed away in utter 
prostration, " he should have done the matter other- 
wise, and presented his petition at Cloughanodfoy re- 
spectfully " " O God !" he reverently exclaimed, 

after a pause, " I am dying. The light is going out. 
Lady! dear mistreBS ! farcwoll^for ever!" 

A tremulous motion ; a short, deep throe ; a vain 
attempt at breathing — and tho rigid lips parted in 
Bonder, and the old man's soul had passed away to its 
God. 

The day following, the same lady (whom we may now 
name as the wife of Captain Robert Oliver, of Clough- 
anodfoy, county liimcrick) sate in the library of her 
mansion. Before her blazed a fire of wood, crackling 
and bickering continually, and the light, as it glowed 
cheerily on the hearth, fell warmly also on burnished 
arms, displayed at intervals on the walls, between the 
bookshelves. She bad been reading — for a volume, 
kept open by an ivory marker, rested on her knee ; but 
her listless air showed that her study had ceased to 
interest her, and her thoughts plainly roamed away to 
other themes. Hours pnssed by. The short, imperfect 
light of winter gradually faded into indistinctness, and 
gloom thickened on the prospect outside ; and still the 
lady sate there, in her meditative fixedness, unheeding 
the change that was passing over the face of nature. 
An artist would have rejoiced in so noble a subject for 
his glorious calling. Her attitude was unconstrained 
gracefulness. Her brow, on which the lines of thought 
were traced, wore, for that reason, a spiritual character 
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that aeemcd almost uneartlily. She 
young, but, in the summer of her womanhood, 
reached the fulneaa of ripened bloom that stays so short, 
imd preludes only shaken leaves and withered flowers. 
As the darkness deepened without, the firelight seemed 
to RFOW in brilliancy. Its rays were caught hy the rich 
jewels in the lady*3 stomacher, and the brilliant dyes of 
her brocaded mantle, and displayed a form where ma- 
tronly fulness had not cflaced the grace and beauty of 
girlhood, but had rather heightened them. The lady's 
absent thoughts were with her husband, who, some days 
Ijefore, had been summoned to Dublin by the Duke of 
Ormonde, the viceroy, on otticiat duties They had 
seldom been parted since the day of their union; and 
vague wishes and fears now occupied her anxious mind. 
She meditated on the unsatisfactory state of public 
affairs, and the dangers to which a military officer, 
above all others, when travelling was exposed to. She 
thought of her own loneliness, and of the unprotected 
dwelling, far away among mountains, she was occupy- 
ing. She dwelt, too, upon the scene of death she had 
80 recently looked on, and the incident that betel her 
on the way, which, trivial as it would have appeared at 
other times, now seemed to her to be a kind of watniog 
against coming evil. In the midst of such reflections, i 
light lapping at the door aroused her, and a female 
domestic appeared at her mistress's summons. 

" Plea'se, madam," said the attendant, handing her s 
letter, " this message has been brought by a strange 
man, who awaits your commands." 

Mrs. Oliver took the note, and read the following 
Words : — 

" There is danger hanging over you and ymirSi 
were death to me to tell you more, siwt hy u-ord of 
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.Ihaoe ahreadif twice perilled my life in seeking to put you 
on your guard. But, being grateful for the past, 1 7vould 
fain preserve you from the fu/ure." 

There was neither name nor date to this mysterious 
document. 

" DocB the messenger yet wait?" was the inquiry 
made by Mrs, Oliver, after a vain attempt to fathom the 
meaning of the writing she held in her hand. 

" Tes, madam." 

** Show him here. You need not stay — I would be 
■alone." 

The stranger was admitted, and the attendant with- 
drew. He was the same man who had presented him- 
self so suddenly to the lady on the preceding day: but 
if she doubted his bearing on that occasion, there was 
now no cause for misapprehension or dissatisfaction. 
He approached her with studied respect, and drawing 
himself up to his full height, saluted her with an air in 
which military training and gentlemanly breeding were 
combined. Anxiously and earnestly he apologized for the 
untoward adventure of the day before, explaining that the 
nature of his communieatioii made him desirous to see 
iier privately, and that he had risked his life in coming 
to her mansion now. The interview lasted for an hour, 
and then the stranger departed, having first taken of Mrs. 
Oliver an oalh of secrecy with regard to his name. He 
came again on the morrowj and continued yet longer in 
his revelations. And hardly had be gone away the second 
time, when pens and paper were put in requisition by 
the lady to whom his secret had been imparted, and a 
special messenger received orders to get in readiness to 
proceed to Dublin without delay. What the stranger's 
communication had been, and how overwhelminz 
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its importance, may be Hiirtnised from (he foUoving 
efHsllc, now indited b; Mrs. Oliver to her absent 
busbanil ■ — 

" To Captain Robert Oliver.* 
" Dearest Heart, — Vou will admire at the strangeness 
of what I intend to write to you, which is a danmable 
plot, which has been a hatching this year or two, against 
his Majesty, and all the nobility of the three nations, 
and the surprising of all the strongholds under his 
Majesty's command, and to put all them that resist to 
the sword. This damnable plot was to be put in execu- 
tion the last New Year's day, at night. But their design 
not being ripe enough, they put it off for a time, and, 
as I understand, is very soon to be put in execution. 
The parly ihat discovered this to me, confessed that 
bimsell wnn one of the plotters, and that he had laid 
out a sum of money to the promoting of that devilish 
design, as 1 may call it. Vast sums of money are levied 
for the carrying on of that business ; and that they have 
cornipted the most part of all the soldiers that are in 
any strongholds, which they are sure ofj when the time 
appointed comes for their breaking out ; and that the 
gaining of the castle of Dublin has cost them many a 
piece of gold. It is to break out over all Ireland In one 
night. The party that told me this, made me take mj 
oath not to discover him, no, not to you ; for then he 
was sure you would discover all their designs ; but the 
reason he bad to disclose this to me, was, the great respect 
he had tor our family, and that I might secure what I 



c a guise ihal we anticipale the 
reader's suspicions as lo the amlieuliciiy of ihe following leUers. Il 
will suffice 10 establislj ihe truth of our whole lale, lo refer to Ihe 6ral 
Eail of Orrery's " Stale Leltere," among which the c 
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could, but all unknown to you. For, if you should 
perceive me fearful, or careful, you would force me to 
tell the cause ; and then, as he said, you would certainly 
ruin their design. When this man told me first of this 
bufiincss, truly I thought he was mad, or drunk, that he 
should tell a silly woman a business of that great weight ; 
and therefore I made no great reckoning of his words. 
But a day or two after, his occasions drew him hither, 
and then I began to speak of that business to bim, he 
made me, with a great many more protestations, swear to 
him to keep his counsel ; and then told me all the above 
particulars, and much more to the purpose, I seemed 
something to like his design, on purpose to sift him, as 
well as I could ; but I could not get from him the 
names of any of the plotters for all my oath. My 
conscience tells me, that I ought not to keep secret so 
damnable a design, that threatened the death of so many 
innocent souls; and knowing that the great God of 
heaven forced him to discover this business, not to 
conceal it, though I know not what this may avail, by 
reason I cannot tell any of the plotters' names, and am 
resolved not to discover him that told mc all this, imless 
I have both his life and what livelihood he has secured 
to him. For it is not fit that I should, by discovering 
of this plot, be the cause of his death that disclosed 
this secret, only that I might provide for the safety of 
me and mine. And moreover, that, If I should name 
him, he might deny it ; for I had no witness by, but 
God. Also, my earnest request is, that if you show 
this letter either to my Lord Duke, or Lord of Kings* 
ton, as I believe you will, (and my desire is yon should, 
to make some provbion) that my name may not come 
in qnestion, but to pretend that this intelligence came 
by Bome other means. I forgot to tell you that their 
pretences are for liberty and religion ; hut I am sure 
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murther and treason nevei came Ironi God. Ttiey do 
believe, surely, that God has a tiaad in it, since they 
have not been discovered all this while. You know best 
what to do in this business, to whose care I commit it; 
and you I commit into the bands of the Alraigh^, 
which is all at present from, 

" Dear Heart, your faithful wife, 

" Bridget Oliveh, 
" Clougiunodfoy, Feb, 8, 1065." 

This expressive letter at once sets before vis the 
writer's character. We trace in it clear-headed dJscre- 
tiou, promptitude, firmness, faith, united with higb- 
souled lionour, and true womanly tenderness. It was 
late in the night ere the fair writer had concluded, and 
early next morning, before her own messenger had taken 
leave, a horseman rode in, bringing letters and des- 
patches from the metropolis. Upon this, she added 
ihc following words, and folded them as a cover o] 
tlie foregoing : — 



i^Wj 



" To Captain Robert Oliver. 
" JMy dearest Heart, — Just now I received your letten 
and papers, and will, by the help of God, observe yonr 
directions as well aa I am able. I will send immediately 
away to the county of Kerry. Captain Griffith is not 
as yet returned, and I beheve, if he were, he would not 
go to Dublin ; so that you need not rely upon him. 
As for the business of Colonel Sadler, if you like the 
ether proffers, I ivould not have you break with him, 
for paying him seven hundred pounds in hand; ih* 
Lord, 1 hope, wiil send it, though I am very sensible 
you have much money to pay this year. As for the 
inclosed, I pray God direct you what you ought to do 
in it. I Lave resolved, since the writing of it, not to 
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f creature, until I hear from you agaia. 

: I must discover the party, never show 
,'lt ; for I cannot do it, without being perjured. I am 
rsure it is a fanatick plot, and I fear the most of our 
'.loving neighbours are concerned therein. Therefore 
ibe sure to show it to no fanatick, nor any other but 
those I mentioned in the inclosed; and have a care 
it be not known from whence it cometh, for fear of 
"drawing a perpetual odium upon you and yours, which 
|,]S all at present. 

i "Praying to the Lord to direct you and us all, I 
netnain, 

f " Your faithful wife till death, 

I " Beudoet Oliver." 

" Cloughanodfoy, Feb. 9, 16G5." 

We may imagine the astonishment of Captain Oliver, 
'hen, on the third day, the jaded messenger placed in 
hands such alarming news from the south. We can 
Kadily call up what natural feelings of incredulity and 
&ith battled together within him. How slowly at first 
his mind would give any admission to the truth of the 
jeport ; then, how it would pass on to conceive its possi- 
bility ; then feeling the greatness of the intelligence, 
liow his sense of duty, in making the story known to the 
Viceroy, would contend with his fears of the nature o f 
jtB reception. " At all events," thought he, " I will do 
3By part; and even should the rumour be groundless, 
it is just as well the government should know its 
aiBture ?" He proceeded to the castle, and immediately 
T»as honoured with a private interview by the Lord 
Lieutenant 

The sagacious Ormonde heard him calmly; and on 
learning the character of the communicator of the 
boW, though a woman, she was strong-minded and clear 
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in jodging, observed, " I thank you. Captain Oliver; 
you have acquitted yourself as a loyal man and a trot 
subject, and must now complete the service by penoD- 
ally tDvestigating the matter, under the direction of mj 
Lord Orrery, the President of Muneler. When will 
you be ready to proceed southwards?" 

"In half an hour, if it please your Excellency." 
"May, not so eood," said Ormonde, smiling. "la 
truth, wc must have the advice of our Privy Council oo 
this business; and, although the summonses be issued 
to-day, wc cannot reasonably expect their presence until 
the morrow. Should their judgment agree with my 
own, you will be required to leave for Cork immediatetf 
atl^r the sitting. TiQ then, farewell," 

The Council met next day, according to the summons; 
and the result of their dehberation was this official letter 
to the Lord President of Muuster, which Captain RobCft 
Oliver was commanded to give into his own hands ^<— 

« To the Earl of OrrerJ/. 

" Council Boanl, Feb. 13, 1655. 
*' My Lord, — Captain Robert Oliver will inform your 
lordship what the occasion of his sudden journey into 
the country is, to the end he may receive your devo- 
tions and assistance, if need shall be, bow to govern him- 
self in the discovery he is upon. 

" The intimation he hath given me is yet very dait* 
but of so high importance, that the least suggestion of 
such a nature is not to be neglected, or the Boding oat 
of the truth delay'd. I recommend all to your lord- 
ship's prudence, and remain, 

" My Lord, 
" Your Lordship's moat affectionate 
" humble Servant, 

" Ormonde." 
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Acting, at the same time, on the judicious htnl oon- 
lained in the lady's letter, that a pardon, under the 
siga-manual, for such pcrBons as should discover the 
plot, should be sent down, the Duke of Ormonde en- 
trusted Captain Oliver with the following also: 

" B^ the Lord Lieutenant and Privy Council of Ireland: 
" Ormonde : 
" I do hereby undertake, that any person who shall 
discover unto Captain Robert Oliver any treaeheroua 
plot or contrivance against the King's Majesty, or the 
peace of the kingdom, shall be secured in their lives 
and fortunes for any part, consent, or contrivance, that 
the said discoverer shall have bad, or given, to any such 
design or plot, provided that such discovery shall be 
made to us by the last of this present February. Given 
at his Majesty's Castle at Dublin, under our hand and 
seal, this I2th day of Febrnary, 1663. 

" G[eoeob] LCane]." 

Captain Oliver hastened homeward, and arrived at 
Cloughanodfoy without molestation. Immediately after, 
he addressed this letter to his Excellency : — 

" To the Duke of Ormonde. 

" Cloughanodroy, Feb. 15, 1665. 
" May it please your Grace, — As soon as I came 
home, I did what I could with my wife to discover the 
party's name, but I could not prevail with hor by reason 
of her oath. I took my son in private, and did inquire 
of him whether he knew the party. He told me that 
he did believe that it was one Robert Taylor, who 
liveth close by Charleville. His reason to suspect him 
WBB, that he saw him in private discourse with his 
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niotber twice before she writ, and at another time since. 
I asked my wife, whether she had any discourse with, 
the said party since she wrote to me : she did confeta 
she did send for him, and to the end he should discover 
the plot himself; and she did tel! him tliat she ww 
troubled in her conscience, and thai she could take no 
rest night nor day. lie told her that lie should bfl' 
racked in pieces before he wonld discover it. She told 
him then, that she would discover that wicked plot, if 
he did not discover it himself by this night. The party, 
at those words, began to change his colour, and seemed 
to be in a rage, insomuch that my wife did fear he 
would kill her. She coming away from him hastily, 
he called to her, and desired her to give him a fort- 
night's time, and he would resolve her, whether he 
would discover the plot and the plotters, or not ; and 
since that time she hath not seen him. To-morrow 
she will send for him, and show him your Grace's 
pardon, to try if that may work upon him. I shall 
wait on the Earl of Orrery in the morning, and shall 
acquaint him with what I hear; and by the next post 
I hope to give your Grace a better account of this 
business. Humbly begging pardon, I crave leave, and 
remain, " Your Grace's faithful, humble 

Servant till death, 

" Robert Oun 



to Sir Geoi^ 1 




This letter was inclosed in 
clerk of the Privy Council ; 

" Cloughanodfoy, Feb. 1 

" Honourable Sir, — I have, herein inclosed, sent his 

Grace what account I was able to give of that business. 

You know 1 cannot, as yet, get my wife to tell me th^ 

party's name ; but I doubt not to find tt out ere long* 
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I will leave no stone Untumedy till I find out the root 
from whence those wicked branches grow, that would 
destroy both Church and State. It is not the person I 
did suspect that gave the account, you know. I pray let 
mv Lord Duke know, that I shall be careful in what 
his Grace hath committed to my charge, or anything 
else that his Grace may be pleased to command me, 
though it were to the hazard of my life, which is all at 
present from, " Your most faithful Servant, 

" Robert Oliver." 

We may now introduce the first of two letters from 
the Earl of Orrery to the Lord Lieutenant, detailing 
Captain Oliver's introduction of the matter to him, and 
his opinions on it, together with some of his lordship's 
suggestions for the safe keeping of Munster : 



" To the Duke of Ormonde. 

" Charleville, Feb. 16, 1665, al Three in the Afternoon. 
" May it please your Grace, — Captain Oliver came 
hither to me this morning, about eleven o'clock, and 
brought me the honour of your Grace's letter. I have 
ever since, though very lame of one hand (which, by an 
unfortunate knock I got on it, has drawn down a sharp 
pain of the gout into it), been writing several letters, 
in order to the discovery of that damned plot he gave 
your Grace notice of, which I have some ground to 
think has much in it. I hope, by the next post, to 
send your Grace some better information of it. I think 
Robert Oliver has found out his wife's informer, whom 
I know to be a desperate fanatick, and as such I turned 
him out of the town I live in. I have sent to appre- 
hend him without noise. If I take him, he and I will 
not part till, by fair or foul iueans, I know the bottomf 
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of the work. If he be fled, Mrs. Oliver will t 

1 have sent for Eotnc of the chief officers id this province, 

atid I humbly offer three things to your Grace's coD- 

siileration. 

" The first is, that, with what speed may be, some 
pay be scat down to the soldiers; tor really, my Lord, 
their wants are uot small, and I shall not fear any 
ruguery od foot while the soldiers are anything tole- 
rably paid. This post brought me a letter &um ^ 
John Sliaen, wherein are these words, viz, : ' if my Lord 
Lieutenant desires about thirty thousand pounds to be 
advanced on the Act for subsidies, I will get it done as 
soon as I receive his Grace's commands therein, if it be 
thought a service to his Majesty and bis Grace.' This 
I thought fit to acquaint your Lordship with, which you 
may improve, as your Grace thinks fit. 

" The second is, that all the officers may be imme- 
diately sent to their commands., 

" The third, that all the chief fanaticks of Ireland be 
immediately secured, which last may break, and perhaps 
discover their whole desigu^ — by the fear of some, and 
the covetousness of others, on promise of rewards. 

" I shall do my duty cheerfully and faithfully. I con- 
tinue Mr. Leigh* still here, till I receive the honourof 
an answer from your Grace to that letter written to you 
about him by, may it please your Grace, 
" Your Grace's most humble, most faithful, 
^^^^1 " And most obedient devoted servant, 

^^^^H " ORREnT." 

^^ - 
■ Lie 

I und 



The next letter from Captain Oliver to the Loid 
Lieutenant is dated five days after his former one, and 



* This Mr. Leii^h naa giandaon to Lord Leigh, and was p 
under Lotd Orreiy's care bjr llie Duke of Ormonde'^ onlers. 
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lays before his Excellency much additional intelligence, 
with the Captain's discovery of the individual who had 
come to warn his wife, and some indication of the nature 
of the intended revolution. It runs thus: — 

« To the Duke of Ormonde. 

" Cloughanodfoy, I'eb. SO, 1665. 
" May it please your Grace, — In obedience to your 
Grace's commands, I did what lay in my power to find 
out the person who did inform my wife of that wicked 
plot, intended by some giddy- brained, fanatic people, 
and by God's assistance to my endeavours, I soon under- 
stood who he was ; and by reason of the oath ray wife 
did take, that she would not discover his narae, I did 
prevail with her to send for him, and show him the 
pardon, before it was known to any, but some of my 
family, that I was come home ; and he came, according 
to her desire. I left two secret friends, unknown to ray 
wife, in two closets that were in the room where my 
wife and the man did use to discourse. And when he 
came, my wife desired to speak in private with him in 
the aforesaid room, and those persons I left private did 
hear their whole discourse. My wife, by her persuasion, 
and threatening she would tell me his name, persuaded 
him, on the sight of the pardon, to discover to me, 
within three or fotu: days, what he did know, and [he] 
immediately went his way. Before he came to my 
house, I went to the Earl of Orrery's, and gave hira ac- 
count of the person I did suspect to be the man that did 
inform my irife ; and immediately I returned homeward, 
and beset the way he was to return, and met with my 
wife's messenger, which did confirm my thoughts he 
was the man I did suspect ; and soon after, I met with 
the man hiraself ; and after I had conversed with him of 
that bloody, wicked plot, I told him be was the man 
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that did inrorm my wife of the said plot. He did at first 
deny it. I, being eameBt with him, and showing him 
the evil of such damnable designs, and especially ut this 
time, when the kingdom was a Betlling, and war pro- 
claimed between us and the French King and the 
Hollander, I did work upon him ; but he had a desire to 
defer his discoveries for three i>r four days. I would 
take no denial at all, but got him to go home with m^i 
took his examination upon oalh ; and when I had done, 
I went with him to the Earl of Orrery, and delivered his 
lordship the examination, which was read to him, and 
he did acknowledge it to be tnilh ; and he did inform 
my lord more than he did remember to tell me. He 
hath eng^ed to my lord to be a faithful subject to his 
Majesty, and would do his endeavours to find out the 
chief promoters of that wicked design, if his name be 
concealed. My lord promised him a good reward, and 
in earnest thereof, gave him twenty pounds, and sent 
him away. 

" My Lord of Orrery did promise me, that he would 
send your Grace the examination I took, or the heads 
thereof, with what other account he can get concerning 
this plot. I spare writing the man's name, having ac- 
qu^nted your Grace therewith in my last. I hope to 
wait on your Grace towards the latter end of the next 
week, and then shall give your grace a further account 
of this business, and what more I can find out concern- 
ing the same. Begging pardon for this boldness, I 
humbly crave leave, and remain, 

" Your Grace's most dutiful servant till death, 
" Robert Ou\-er," 

A letter of the same date, from the Earl of Orreiy> 
furnishes additional particulars, and throws considerable 
light on the conspiracy. 
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W " To the Duke of Ormonde. ^^H 

f "Charleviile, Feb.ao, 1663. 

" May it please your Grace, — The same morning 
which Captain Oliver came hither, his wife sent me a 
letter, which imported the substance of what she had 
written to her husband to Dnblin. And as in my letter 
to your Grace of the 16th instant I told you, there was 
not a little truth in what he liati Imparted to your Grace, 
and that this post I would present you with a further 
account, so now I find what I then writ to your Grace 
was not groundless, I must give Captain Oliver this 
right, as to assure your Grace as he did, at Dublin, dis- 
chaiwe the part of a loyal subject, in act|uainting your 
Grace immediately with what came to bis knowledge, so, 
since his return, he has played the part of an active and 
bonest man ; for he has not only discovered who was his 
wife's informer, but has also brought the person to me, 
after I had twice sent, without noise, to his own house, 
to apprehend him. But he waa gone to Mrs. Oliver's, 
who had so thereby laid to bis conscience the horror of 
the design, and the duty of discovering it to me, that 
Captain Oliver found him so well prepared, as be did 
frankly tell htm, upon oath, several important parti- 
'Culars, which, when he brought him to me, be owned, 
Bnd told me several more. 1 did, as well as 1 could, lay 
Open to him the inexpressible mercy of his Majesty to 
that vile party be had engaged himself with, not only 
pardoning to them their past crimes, but also giving them 
tlie lands of many which had served under his royal 
ensigns abroad, to pay the arrears which bad been con- 
tracted against bis service at home. And then, having 
to my utmost made him sensible of his sin, I did assure 
liim, if be were ingenuous and serviceable, he should 
not noly have pardon, but good reward. 
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"The man (who is as proper and as stout a fellow as 
any was in CromweU'a army) acknowledged, with much 
sorrow, bis having been siiqtriscd into a consent to so 
horrid a design, and siilcmnl}' vowed to mc, after he had 
diorougbly weighed the consetjuencc and guilt of the 
design, he could have no quiet in his mind till he had 
resolved nithin himself (which he protested he did) to 
acquaint rae with it as soon as he could ^iscover the very 
bottom of it ; and, to repair what is past, if I would 
awhile keep his name secret, he would labour night and 
day to discover all their villany, and, from time to time, 
acquaint me with it. I gave him X20, as an earnest of 
what should follow, if he were successfully industrious 
in serving his King and country, which he reiteratedlj 
engaged to be. 

" I did humbly beg a cypher from your Grace at 
Dublin, which you promised should be sent me ; but 
having yet not received it, I dare not, for want of it, tell 
the officer's name who is engaged to me, lest letters 
might bo intercepted, and his service, if not life, lost 
thereby. I beseech your Grace hasten down one to me, 
and let the number of this officer be 666, by whtdi 
number I shall express him henceforth in this letter. 

" 666 [Ensign Tamler*] being duly sworn and er* 
amined, deposeth that, about three weeks past, than 
came one [Browne"] to his house, (whom I shall call by 
the number 667,) who lay there all night, who began to 
lament the growth of popery (and, indeed, spoke Biidi 
rascally things against his Majesty as it were a shame lo 
write them), the height of the bishops and clergy, and 
debauchery of most in power ; and then told him lio* 
should, before long, sec those English which were uov 

* We insert the names, as iliey were furnlslied at a lubsequeitl 
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rejected woold be inrequest again. 6 6 G, seeming to 
with what was said by 667, 667 told him, if he 
swear to keep secret what he would tell him, he would 
ihea know more ; which oath 666 swore. Then 667 
told him, that there was a general design going on in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland. That it would be 
executed in one hour in all places. That those who 
were engaged in it were called 77ie Old Blades; and 
that every one had sworn not to discover who was in it ; 
out be who was enfjaged in it was to he only known by 
this appellation — viz., an honest man. That their design 
was to set up again the Long Parliament; above forty 
of whose members were engaged in it by Ludlow, who 
was to be general, under them, of these three kingdoms. 
That Ludlow was to be assisted with forces, and arms, 
and money hy the Dutch, and other the King's enemies. 
That they would all rise in one night, and it should be 
a bloody one; for they would kill whoever did oppose 
them, or not join with them in their design, which was 
to pull down king and lords, and, instead of bishops, to 
Bet up a sober and peaceful ministry. That they had 
' made, over all Ireland, good collections of money, with 
which they did work upon the necessities of the soldiety. 
That they had already bought several men in several 
garrisons; and that, by great sums of money, they were 
sure of Dublin Castle whenever they were ready to de- 
clare, which would be in a few weeks. And that, shortly, 
he would bring 666 a copy of their declaration. And 
that he should have a fortnight's warning of the night 
wherein they were to execute their plot. Then 667 
asked 666 how many men he could raise for so good a 
design? 666 answered, he was sure he could raise 
forty. Then said 667, ' I will bring you, at my return, 
4.QL to give them, fur I am now going to Cork, to engfage 
more iriends, and will meet you at my return.' 666 



comply ^^H 

; would ^^^ 
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told him, ' These are good generals, but pray tell me, 
in particular, what certainty have you of other gannsons 
besides Dublin Castle? and who of my friends are 
engaged in the plot?' 667 replied, 'I have told you 
already, that we have bought several in many garrisons, 
and now I tell you our chief airo in Munstcr is to be 
secured of Limerick, the gaining of which place is 
immediately committed to Captain [Walcol], who has 
laid out above 300/. there already, and I hope has 
gained the Lord Orrery's youngest scrjeant in the 
King's easdc. Tlic whole business of the county of 
Cork is committed to Colonel [Phaire], and we have in 
every garrison a gunsmith, who is our friend, who buys 
old arms for ua, and fixes them up privately ; the name 
of him in Limerict is [Richardson], who bought for me 
this case of pistols,' (which he then showed him hid 
under his coat) 

" This, my Lord, is the substance of what 666 
deposed and told me, and be is now gone to get me a 
further account, and particularly whom they have cor- 
rupted of Dublin Castle. As soon as he returns, your 
Grace shall know what he brings ; which, that 1 naj 
the safeUer present you, I beg you send me down t 
cypher, and by the cypher I shall tell your Grace what 
those names are, which now are in blanks, whom I 
know to be notorious rogues, and as likely to concrtfe 
and join in such a villany as any. 

" I have had Sir Ralph Wilson and Colonel JephsOB 
with me, to whom, on oath, I have discovered much of 
this, and have enjoined them to be most watchful i" 
Cork and Limerick, and particularly to make it ihfjf 
business to gain one honest discreet serjeant or corporal 
in every company to be their spy in the company, tba' 
when any come to comipt the men, they may be seiw' 
upon, and forthwith brought to me. And I h*"* 
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promised whoever does it a good reward. I hope, if 
this be carefully observed in all places, there caa come 
none to corrupt the private soldiers, (for these villains 
hope to work on them in their wants ;) but we shall 
discover them. I expect other chief officers here, to 
whom I shall give the like orders. Sir Ralph Wilson, 
whose company is in the citadel, as mine in the King's 
castle, told me this, which I had acquainted him with, 
made him begin to suspect what one of his own 
Serjeants told bim of bis other acrjeant two days 
ago: one of bis Serjeants is worth 500/., and a veiy 
honest fellow, and he told him he did not like bis 
brother Serjeant's so often going to an anabaptist's 
house, a mile from Limerick. I have taken such a 
course, that, if ray aerjeant has been tampered with, I 
doubt not I shall know it speedily. And 1 hope to get 
such good spies in every company, as nothing shall stir 
unknown to me. But I beg your Grace, if any money 
can be gotten, send down some to the soldiers speedily ; 
for really, they are in much want. Though the com- 
missioned officers stayed, yet, if the soldiers and non- 
commissioned officers had three months' pay, it would 
be a very good advantage. 

"I beseech your Grace, by the next post, send mtt 
a letter of thanks from yourself to Captain Oliver, who 
IB an honest stout man, and one, I will engage, will serve 
the King with bis life and fortune upon all occasions, 
and such men deserve to be countenanced, in the 
liainble opinion of, 

"May it please your Grace. 

" Your Grace's most humble servant, 

Orbebv." 

The letter of thanks, reci>mmeiii!ed in ihe concluding 
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paragraph, whb immediately written by the Lord Lien- 
It was brief, but expressive. 
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" To Captain Robert Oliver. 

" Dublin Culle, Feb. 34, 
" Sib, — I iiave the very gQod account sent me, in yours 
of the 15tli and 20th of this mo&th, of the affair joa 
were cinpto}'ed into the country about, as also an cxpla- 
natiun of some particulars from my Lord of Orrery, to 
which you referred me. I am in daily expectation of 
further information, and doubt not but that you, wto 
have so honestly aad so prudently begun, will bring the 
discovery to a full and useful conclusion. This is only 
to assure you your endeavours and faithfulness are, and 
will be, well received, rightly valued, and proportionally 
rewarded ; and that upon all occasions you shall find 
me to be 

" Your very affectionate friend to serve you, 

" Ormonde." 

Captain Oliver, having discharged his 
country, returned to his post at Dublin ; and the lait 
letter which it will be necessary to give, is from his lady, 
to whose sense and prudence the three Kingdoms were 
indebted for their deliverance from a formidable insur- 
rection. We know not whether our readers' judgment 
goes with our own ; but to us there seems a depth of 
tenderness in the quaint, old-world salutation of "Dear- 
est Heart," and in the parting words, " Your faithfU 
wife till death," that are employed in this and her other 
communications. We do not use such phrases nov. 
They seem too homely to our over-wrought fasiitlioiis- 
ness ; and we borrow terms of endearment from otbcr 
tongues, that we may speak more smoothly and w'H' 
ningly in the loved one's ear. Have our vows fjainw 
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in their sincerity by the change ? We think not. Loving 
the past, in all its guises, as we ourselves do, we cling 
to the olden words, and contend for their usage ; for 
they come before us in quiet beauty, invested with a 
simple loveliness, that appears to ua more rich, more 
foil, more sweet, than all the jargon of Paris or the 
Peninsula. We know and believe that, behind the 
thickest plate of the steel corslet, and the taffeta doublet 
of other days, there beat the sel^ame human heart that 
pulsates now, both in reader and writer. We are sure 
that knightly vows were not all words, nor were ladies' 
teodemesses empty ceremonials. In short, we are satis- 
fied of that truth's reality, which no romancer has 
pointed or can paint, that the fulness of the heart's over- 
flowing in love and duty from husband to wife, and 
from wife to husband, existed with our predecessors in 
the flesh, in all its rich abundance, just as the most 
blessed can enjoy it now. The strength of man's 
passion, the gentleness of woman's love, have a thousand 
times gone down to the grave without name or notice ; 
snd you walk above their dust, knowing not what deep 
wishes engrossed the sleepers beneath. 

The mosl loved are ihey 
Of whom Fiime speaks not with her clarion voice 
In re^l haik l^the shades o'erhanj iheir way, 
VTfae Tale, wilh Its de?p fountain, is their choice ; 

And geti'le hearts rejoice 
r Around their steps I— till silently ihey die, 

stream shrinks from summer's burning eye ; 
And the world knows not then, 
t Sol then, nor ever, what pure thoughts are fled. 

Remembrances of this have, we confess, often filled 

38 with our mo.it subduing meditations on bygone 

\ days. When we traversed some baronial ball, and 

I c&^t a glimpse of the cold, stiff portraits, looking down 
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upon US from the panelled side walls, it was uot so much 
the memory of the historical achievements, in the field or 
in the council, of the personages represented, that so en- 
grossed us, as the endeavour to call up again the tale of 
their afTections. Here was the golden link that bomid 
them to lis. They were men of like passions with our- 
selves. Individualize their story, and jou perceive the 
truth of our reasoning. Take that full, matronly figure 
near you, the work of Vandyek or Sir Peter Leiy, and 
mentally run through the changes she experienced from 
girlhood to marri^c, from marriage to motherhood, 
from motherhood to dotage, and decay, and death, — 
and can you help recalling all her changes, all the 
scenes, sometimes of sorrow, and sometimes of joy, that 
took place in her domestic career, without a ^hi 
What is Love, is the same thing as to ask. What is Ltfe? 
And the one answer will suffice for both, — it is even s 
vapour that appcareth for a little time, and then vanisheth 
away. The treasures of buried love which the grave 
hides in its close, dark abyss, are as hright and precious 
as those on which the light of our own day falleih con- 
tinually; and what, though the carcanei in which those 
jewels were fixed seems to us mis-shapen and antiquated, 
can we doubt its intrinsic value or once becoming grace? 
So those olden words of affection may now sound 
Glrangely on our ears, but their sincerity was deep, and 
their meaning well understood, and tenderly recipro- 
cated. 

" To Captain Bobert Oliver. 

" CluugliiinoJfoj, Marcli 9, it 

" Dearest Heart, — I have received yours, and have not 

much to say of the account you desire of Taylor, only 

that he was witii nie thai very day you left home, 

thinking to meet with you ; and would have been 
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sooaer, but that he mistook the day you appointed him 
to meet you. AH that he told me waa, that their arms 
y^ere a making with a great deal of speed for that 
wicked design. He showed me one of the pistols that 
was given himselfj and was to receive more against the 
time appointed, and some money also, which he was re- 
flolved to take. The time that they intend to put this 
plot in execution is the five and twentieth of this month. 
Captain Walcot's arms were a making all this week : a 
great deal of provision for arms and money is a making 
amongst them. He was somewhat shy in telUng me 
the names of them. I did not much press him to it, hy 
reason that he promised to tell my Lord of Orrery of all 
that he knew from lime to time. There are two Serjeants 
at Charleville, who, as he says, received above two pottles 
of money from the plotters upon that account. When 
&e time comes, he is resolved to justify it to ihcir faces, 
and discover as many as he knowcth ; but first he would 
liave himself carried to prison with the rest, fearing he 
should be known by the rest to be him that betrayed 
them. I have no more at present to trouble you with, 
only praying to the Lord lo biess you ; which is all from 
iier, who is, dear heart, 

" Your faithful wife till death, 

" Bridget Oliveh." 

The plot, thus timely communicated to the Chief 
Governor of Ireland, was providentially frustrated. The 
arms of the conspirators were everywhere seized, and 
their preparations, in consequence, came to nought. 
Walcot, and the other loaders, cast themselves upon the 
royal mercy, as soon as they knew that their plans had 
been discovered. The vigilance of the EngUsh fleet, at 
the same time, prevented the landing of the expected 
succours from Holland; and although the French 
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adiniral, the Due de Beaufort, meditated ( 
Kinsale, he found ihc coast everywhere too well guarded 
to accomjilish his design. In August of the Bame jear, 
the Duke of Ormonde tuade a progress through Munster, 
and the loyally of the iubabitants remiog, he was 
everywhere enthusiastically received. 

Cloughanodfoy is now called Castle Oliver. It is the 
property and occasional residence of Mary Isabella 
Oliver Gascoig?<e, and her sister, Elizabeth Ouvbs 
Gascoigns, the co-hcircsses of the late Richard Oliver 
Ga6coion£, Esq. of Parlington, co. YorL, and grand- 
daughters of the Right Hon, Silver Olo'er, of Castle 
Oliver, who was lineally descended from Captain Robert 
Oliver, and Bridget, his wife. The Misses Gascoigne 
are now building a magnificent castle near the site of 
the old mansion of Cloughanodfoy; and throughout the 
late famine and pestilence in Ireland, they so distin- 
guished themselves by their personal exertions in the 
relief of the peasantry on their estates in the county of 
Limerick, as to win universal admiration. One noble 
peer, from his place in the House of Lords, made their 
self-sacrificing and judicious measures the subject of 
well merited panegyric. It is happy to find the nine- 
teenth century keeping pace with the heroism of ^ 
seventeenth. 




THE CHALLENGE 

Sent by Sir Henry Percy, Eakl of Nobthumbbb- 
LAND, Kalght of the Garter, to Sir Francis Verb, 
Lord Governor of the Brill, and Commander of the 
English Forces under the States ; with an account of 
what passed thereupon, first by the Earl of North- 
nmberlaud, and secondly by Sir Francis Vere. 



This very curious " account " of the preliminaries of 
an affair of honour between two remarkable men of 
their times (24 Eliz., 1602), was copied by Peck, from a 
thick folio MS. in the possession of Mr. Commissary 
Greaves, but is not given in the Desiderata Cwiosa. 

THE EARL OP NORTH UMBKRLAND'b ACCOUNT. 

1. The Right Honorable the Earle of Northumberland 
having just cause to call Sir Frauncis Veere in qnestioD 
for divers wrongs done unto him (as, by the reporte of 
Bundrye men of good credit, he was informed) on Sater- 
day, the foure-and-twentieth of April, sent him, by 
Captayne Whittlocke, a letter with ihb superscription 
on the outsyde : — 

" To tlie vallorous and leorthie Captedne Sir Fraunas 

Veere, Lord Governor of tlie Brill, and Commander 

of the English under the States. 

"I tould you at Ostend, that then was noe fitt tyme to 

expostulate matters : nowe I hould it proper to call you 
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to accompt for those wrongs you have done mec. You 
love to take the ajrc and to ijde abroade, Appointe, 
therefore, a place and lynic to your liking, that I njay 
meelc you. Bringc you a friend with yon ; I will be 
accompanyd with anutber, that shall be witncsse of the 
thinges I will laye to your charge. If you satisfie mee, 
ive will retume good freindes ; yf not, wee shall doe as 
God shall put in our mlndcs. I will eschew all bitter 
words, as unfit for men of our occupation. Seeke nol 
by frivelons shiftes to diverlc this course of satisfaction, 
for all other meanes then this I have prescribed, I shall 
call as an affirmation of that I have heard. Which will 
cause me to procec-dc in wrighting mysolfe as the wronge 
requires. Make mc no replies by letter, but send mc 
your will by this bearer directlie, that you will or you will 
not. For from me you shall [have] no more. Give no 
cause of noyses in the world to hinder this course, least 
you baffle your own reputation. Whatsoever ells I fihall 
doc in this just cause of offence peacewarda, I could uot 
have used to have expressed my mind." 

2, After he had receyved and read this letter, he asked 
Captaine Wbiilocke yf he had nothing to deliver 
him by worde of mouthe ? Hee replyed : That in case 
Sir Frauncis Veere sbould offer to write an answer by 
him, then the Earle of Northumberland gave him charge 
tosaye: "That bee was forbidden to take any letter, 
but to crave a direct answer by word of muuLhe, which 
the Earic did assure himself Sir Frauncis Veere would 
not refuse to send." 

3. Then Sir Frauncis Veere, reading the letter onca 
againe, he willed Captaine Whittlocke to siguiiy to the 
Earle of Northumberland " That, upon such a subject 
as that was, hoc could not soc soddainely give an answer 
either by word or writing; but that he would think of it 
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and send it," Whereupon Capt. Whittlocke asked him : 
" Yf he would not name to the Earlc of N. any pre- 
fixed tyme?" He told him again, in these express 
wordes : " That he would not name the tyme precisely, 
for in his resolutions, when hee took them, he was sud- 
daine, and, therefore, he knew not how soone he should 
be readie to answere him." Thus Captaine Whittlocke 
departed from him. 

4. Sundaye morning, the xxv, Captaine Ogle came to 
the Earle of North umberlande's lodging, and tould his 
lordship " That Sir Frauncis Veere, upon the receipt of 
his letter, had noe disposition to laye himself open to 
the bearer ihereufj as to let him understand his mynde ; 
but that he had advised since with himselfe, and sent 
him an answer of his letter in another." Which Capt. 
Ogle intreated his lordship to rcccyvc. 

5. To this the Earle of Northumberland replyed," That 
he was resolved to stand to that he had sett downe in 
his letter scnte by Captaine Whittlocke. That he 
would reccyve no letter bnt a direct answer, appointing 
the tyme and place where they should meete, and bring 
either of them a friend, to be witnesses of that should 
be said betwixt them both." Uis lordship asked him 
withall, " Whether Sir Francis Veere willed him to 
saye that his lordship tyed him to conditions that were 
over hard, by callinft him to any such place abroad ?" 
[He said, Yes.] To which the Earle of N. answered, 
" That it was noe disparagement to Sir Frauncis Veere 
to say a truth in any place, or in any man's presence* 
And if he would justifyc himselfe in any thinge that 
should bee layed to his chaise, there was no fitter place 
than such as hee required." 

6. Captain Ogle answered, " That Sir Frauncis Veere 
would bring noebody with him, but was desirous to 
meet his lordahipp alone, so that it might be in [a] place. 
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tar the respect thereof there ought to be noe scuffling or 
drawing of swordca." 

7. To this the Earle of Northumberland replyed, " That 
be vould not sticke with him to mecte him alone ; hut, 
to stand in any respect of place, it was to noe purpose. 
For neither his own house, nor Sir Frauncis Vcere*s,nor 
the court, nor the market-place, were fitt for the decid- 
ing their controversies. And that he must be sure, 
wcresoever he should meete him, he would not go with- 
out the weapons he did ordinarylie weare, neither would 
barre the use of them, jf it were requisite. With this. 
Captain Ogle, being upon his departe, offered to deUver 
his letter a second tyoie, saying, " He knewe not how 
to acquit htmselfe of his duty towards Sir Frauncjs 
Veere, if bee did not deliver itt according as hee gave 
him charge," 

S. The Earle of Northumberland asked him, "Whether 
be bad him leave the letter in his chamber, yn case he 
would not recj-ve it:" He answered, "Yes: that he had 
bad him expreaslye leave it. The F^rle of Northumber- 
land bad him ' lay it down upon the table ;' which hee 
bad no sooner done, but the sayd Earle, stepping to his 
tword, that teas lianging on the wall, he drew it half out, 
and badd Captain Ogle ' carry back the letter^ saying, 
with his hand upon his sworde, 'this is sufficient for 
your discharge ofduetg to Sir Frauncis Veere. Capt. 
Ogle took the letter up againe, and went dowue. When 
be was gone so far as into the street, the Earle of North- 
umberland made him to be called hack ^aine, and badd 
him tell Sir Frauncis, ' that he stajd in London ex- 
presslye &om his business, elsewhere to have an answere 
whether he would appoint a tyme and place, or noe f 
Captain Ogle made yett, the third tyme, an offer to 
deliver Sir Frauncis his letter. The Earle badd him, 
' he should not offer it any more, nnlease he had a fan- 
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taste they too should Iiave a thrust together.^ " And thus 
Captain Ogle parted with the Earle, the Sunday 
looming. 

9. The same Sundaye after dinner, Captaine Ogle 
came to the Earle of Northumberland with a new 
discourse, " That Sir Francis Veere was willing to 
satisfie his lordship, but that he was desirous to meet 
him in some place in London, each of them accom- 
panied vrith a man of gravitie, and of some lanke in the 
state, and named, for his choice, Sir Edward Stafford, 
or some such like." 

To this the Earle replyed, " That he thought it noe 
fitt course to trouble such men ; for that knight and 
another, his equal, were men like enough to acquaint 
the Queene and iCouncell, jf they saw any difference 
betwixt them, which might breed farther contention, 
and bring them under power of her Majestie's com- 
mandment by their information, Agayne, if they 
should not doe this, att the least they would hinder 
them from going together into the fieldc, yf either party 
should have just cause so to doe; a proceeding flat 
against bis meaning: because bee dcsyred no noise, 
but privately to be satisfied, as in his letter did appear; 
and because he held Sir Francis for a gallant genL 
and a worthic commander, hee was resolved to deal 
with him in the stile of a soldier; and, to be short, least 
Sir Frauncis shouid, in his acofiing way, say that he 
knew how to handle a lord, ho would not accept of 
statesmen, but willed Capt. Ogle to tell him, That he 
would be stedfast to hia first designc to bring him a 
Gent, and a soldier, over whose sword hee was assured 
he bad absolute authority for this tyme; and in this 
matter betwixt them two, and could command him in 
honorable courtesy not to drawe, but oncly to be wit- 
nesec uf their conferences and appointments, least Sir 
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Frauncis Vere, or himself, after thej were pai 
say more or less of each than indeed had been ssyai 
Such aoother he willed Sir Frauncis to bring with him : 
and that he should remembrance agayne the contents 
of bis letter, to send him an absolute answer; Whether 
he would or noe ''" 

10. The same Sunday, toward evening, for the last tyme 
that Capt. Ogle came to the Earle of Northumberland, 
bee brought word, " That Sir Frauncis thought it not 
reasonable to satislie him after the manner he did 
appointe, and therefore hoc could not dop^ it ; but 
desired to have under his hand the particular causes for 
which he was aggrieved." The Earle rcplyed, "That 
to wryte would be tedious, and against his promiee and 
his letter ; and that hee would not make his wrouges 
knowne, unles he might be assiu'ed of satisfaction, 
either by word or sword, in such place as was fitt for a 
nobleman that profest armes to receyve it in. That he 
should tell Sir Frauncis, how, by this refusal, he was 
thoroTighly persuaded he had done him those wronger 
which he meant to lay to bis charge; and that he 
would laye ui>p this injurious dcalinge in his harte, 
and right himself thereafter, as he should think litl." 

The matter resting thus, after three days, on Thurs- 
day following. Sir Noel Caroone (agent for the States 
and chief dealer for the business Sir Fraimcb Veere 
hath now in hand) did acquaint the Queen and Coun- 
cell with their differences. And suddenly it plewed 
her Highness to send an honorable person to the Earie 
of Northumberlond, aud to lay b command upon hiU 
*' to forbeare any action against Sir Franncb Veere, at 
that instant en)ployed in her service :" which hee id 
all humiUty did accept of, making no reckoning of 
anything touching his own particular. In respect of her 
Majestie's service and commandment. Hee only nride 
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the company then present to understand, "That he 
referred hjmself to all men of judgment that made pro- 
fession of honour ; and that he hoped they would not 
blame him, yf that, in attending his satisfaction, hee 
protested. That Sir Frauncis Veere was a knave and a 
coward, that in flearinge and gearinge like a common 
baffoone, would wronge men of all conditions, and 
had neither the honestie nor the courage to satisfie 

II.— SIR FRANCIS VERE's ACCOUNT. 

1. The Earle of Northumherland, making profeaaion 
to have Sir Frauncis Veere, upon divers sinister reportes 
(made by base and factious persons) where he might 
have drawn from Sir Frauncis Veere satisfaction, in the 
matters hee were to object, either by word or sworde, 
without any daunger or hinderance of the lawes ; never 
called him to an accompte, or charged him directly with 
any matter, though Sir Frauncis Veere did offer to give 
him satisfaction, knowing himself clear from wronging 
the Earl in hia reputation, though hee must and will 
confesse, upon the certayne knowledge hee had of the 
countjnance and favour the Earl shewed to certaine 
meane persons, and the contentment he tooke in the 
bitterness of theire backbiting of Sir Frauncis Veere, 
that he grew into contempt of this humour of ihe 
Earle's, and afforded him little respect. 

2. Their first meetinge in England was in the Courte, 
the 13 April (Sir Frauncis Veere being sent to her 
Majestie by the States as a publiqiie person, upon very 

aightye and important affaires) where the Earle, pass- 
ing by Sir Frauncis Veere, asked softly, "if hee went to 
London that night?" Whereto Sir Franncia Veere an- 
Bvered, " He knewe not :" it being knowne to a gent of 
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gr«at worthc in Courtc, that Sir Frauncis Vccre atte 
the coming of a great counccllor to Oourtej thn 
whose haodes hJa busynes mast passe ; and was deter- 
mined, if he came earlye, after speech with him, to go 
to London ; yf late, to have stayed in the Court that 
nighL 

3. The Earle made no replye, but passed [on]. 
Whereupon Sir Frauncis Veerc followed him, asking him 
*' If he would comniaad him any service, if he went to 
London." To whinh the Earle made noe answer at alL 
Sir Frauncis Veere, who took this as the Earle meant 
(who since confessed to Capt. Ogle that bee purposed 
to sett upon Sir Frauncis Veere upon the waje) forsak- 
ing his former resolution of attending the arryval of the 
honorable |>ei'3onagc, passed towards his lodging, and, 
on the greene before the Coiirte, hee saw the Earle. 
And, so soone as bis coache was made readye, Sir 
Frauncis went to London, and found no encountre. 
Hereupon a rumour spred, both in Courte and Cittye, 
*' That the Earle had challenged Sir Frauncis Vccre." 

4. The 24. Aprill in the evening, about six of the 
clocke, one CapL Whittlocke came unto Sir Frauncis 
Veere's chamber, and, after some speeches of other 
matters, hee drew a letter out of his pockett, and said 
the Earle sent it him. Sir Fraunces Vere tooke the 
same, and read it twise, Wbittlocke required an an- 
swere. Sir Frauncis told him, the matter was of " a 
great moment to be so suddainly answered." Hee 
asked, " When the Earle might expect an answer?" 
Frauncis replied, " That his speed would be more than 
ordinarye." The same evening he framed his answcre, 
but wanting a convenient messinger (for he was to 
choose one to whom he might communicate his letter), 
it was nut sent untill next morning, and then he gave 
the same unto Capt. Ogle, his lie uten ant-colonel, willing 
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him, " Yf the Earle refiised the letter, to deliver by 
worde the contents thereof," which was aa followeth ; — 
5. " Your Lordship required, in the letter sent mee 
by Captain Whitdocke, that I should retouroe a direct 
aunawere, by worde of mouthe, to the contents ; which 
at the instant I forbore, the matter being of moement 
and not to be resolved of so suddainely; and now for 
good respects I chose rather to let your Lordship knowe 
my mind by writing, than by any man's report. Yf 
yoiir Lordshipp's meaning be, by the meetinge you 
appoint, to draw a vcrball satisfaction from mee in the 
objections you are to make, the matter of the meeting, 
in my opinion, is not the best, in regard that truth, 
delivered where awordes may be drawne, is subject to 
hard construction : which I desire to avoyd. Your 
Lordshipp shall therefore be pleased to nominate some 
fitt place for communication, whither 1 will repayre 
with much willingnes to cleare my sejfe of having given 
your Lordshipp the first cause of offence, for truth's 
Bake, for the respect of your greatnes required, and for 
that I despise private combatinge, especially at this 
tjme, that I am ingaged, and in soe great and important 
an action, as your Lordshipp knoweth. This course 
rejected by your Lordshipp, I shall not leave to follow 
the occasion that drew mee, with the poore hayne at- 
tending me ordinarily; confident that yom' Lordshipp 
will attempt nothing unfitting your selfe uppon mee 
that have allwayes lived in good reputation, and am 
discended from a graundfather of your owne rancke. 
From my lodging in Aldersgate- street, 25 of Aprill. 
" FnAUNCia VEaE." 

Whereof the superscription was, " To the Right 
HoQoarable the Earle of Northumberland, Knight uf 
the Most Noble Order of the Garter." 
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6. The Earle refused the letter. And Capt. Ogle 
laying the same on the boord, the Earle took his sword, 
&o. And Capt. Ogle, as I Lad instructed him, tooke 
the letter, and delivered the contents by wordcs. The 
Earle rcplyed, " That there was no place privileged 
from drawing of swordes, but the greene chamber of 
presence, the garden, or the markets place ; and that 
thees was no places to speake in." And with this Capt. 
Ogle returned to Sir Frauncis Veere, whoe said to 
Capt. Ogle, " That to him all plaeee were alike, yf the 
distinction then was proper for treatye and expostu- 
lation ; and that it was indifferent to him where it were, 
and what companye on the Earle's part were preseott 
8oe ii9 he might have some gentleman qualUfied (such 
as Sir Edward Stafford) to bee a witness of what shuuld 
pass." 

7. With this answere, Captaine Ogle returned to the 
Earle the third time, to signifie unto him, " That since 
his lordship would accept of noe indifferent and con- 
venient place of meeting for communication, Sir 
Frauncis Veere was resolved not to satisfie (him) in the 
manner he required ; and, moreover, to let him under- 
stand, that where and wberesover the Earle should 
meete with Sir Frauncis Veere, (where there were no 
priviledge of drawing swordes) and should espostnUte 
with Sir Frauncis, he would never answer him to his 
demaundes, but willinglye lay his hand on his sworde." 
And so this negociation of Captain Ogle bracke off. 

8. Within some few dajes, her Majcstie had know- 
ledge what had passed, it being divulged by the Earlet 
followers that he sent a challenge to Sir Frauncis Veere 

Whereupon, the 30 of the foresayd monihe, her Majeatie 
sent commandment unto the Earle, " Not to have to doe 
with Sir Frauncis Veere." Then the Earle, as by cir- 
cumstances appears, having brought matters to the passe 
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he desjred, published the manner of liis proceeding in 
the English, French, and Italian. Whereof Sir Frauncia 
Veere could not procure any copye till some few daycs 
before his departure, nor answere the same presentlye, 
ss he willinglie would, for his affayres otherwise. And 
for that, in the same, the Earle went beyond the true 
grounds of judgment and honour. Sir Frauncis Veere 
thought it necessary to send to the Earle the letter fol- 
lowing, what he offered to the worki, with the rest of his 
proceedings, to be judges off', 

9. " Becausse I refused to nieete you uppon your 
peremptoryc and foolish summons, you conclude me, in 
a report sent abroad under your name, to be a knave, a 
coward, and a buff'oone; wherein you have provoked 
mee to set aside all respect to your person, and to aaye 
that you are a. most hjinge and vnwnrthi/e lard. You are 
bound by her Majestie's commaund not to assayle mee, 
and I, by the businesse committed to mee, not to seeke 
you. When you shall be free, as God shall make us 
meete, I will mayntaync it witb my sworde. 

" Frauncis Vrbre." 

" Examined, with the copye which Sir F. V. sent 
unto me, at the very first day taken forth of it, which 
was even upon his departure out of London for the Lowe 
Countryes ; who went all tlie way by land from London 
to Thames, where he took shipping. Mr. White, hia 
man, brought yt unto me."* 

■ueri by ilie Eatl of Korlliumber- 
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—THE EARLDOU OF MORTBUUBBRLAKD CLAIMED BY 
JAHB8 PERCY, THE TRUNK-MAKER. 



The great family of Percy, bo conspicuous in Eng- 
land's annds since the Norman conquest, enjoyed from 
that eventful era to the death of Jocelyn Percy, 11th 
Earl of Northumberland, in 1670, more than six hon- 
dred years, an uninterrupted male descent, and counted 
on their family tree no less than nine barons bj feudal 
tenure, four barons by royal writ, and eleven Eark of 
Northumberland, all of whom were men more or lera 
renowned in those martial times, when the soldier's was 
the only name to he found inscribed upon the tablets 
of feme. 

Earl Jocelyn married the younj^st daughter of the 
Lord Treasurer, Thomas Earl of Southampton, the 
Lady Elizabeth Wriotlicsley, and left at his decease an 
only daughter, the greatest heiress of her time, Lb^ 
Elizabeth Percy, who eventually became the wife of 
Charles Somerset, the sixth and still-remembered proud 
Duke of Somerset. Of her Grace's eventful life, we 
have already spoken, in our account of the murder 
of Mr. Thynne. On the death, thus son less, of 
Jocelyn, the last of the male Percys, a singular claim- 
ant arose to the hereditary renown, broad lands, and 
nobility of the illustrious deceased, in the person of an 
humble trunk-maker of tlie city of Dublin, one James 
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Percy, who came over in 1670, t!ie very year the Earl 
died, especially to prefer his chiim, which he subse- 
quently pursued with all the enduring boldness of a 
Percy, against the might and the wealth of the moet 
powerful noble in the kingdom, in those days when 
might constituted right, and, united with wealth, be- 
came irresistible. The trunk-maker contended against 
the proud Duke, notwithstanding, for full fifteen years, 
and obtained during the contest some temporary tri- 
umphs, although we do believe that he really had no 
right whatsoever ; but he was dealt hardly by, and of 
consequence escitod no little sympathy pending the 
alfair, nor did his defeat and total annihilation finally 
set his pretensions at rest, for it is even still believed by 
many, that the trunk-maker was the true Percy. 

There is no vanity more intoxicating than the sup- 
position of being bom to high destinies, and many a 
strong as well as feeble mind has tottered under the 
delusion. But such a supposition at the worst is weak 
— not wicked ; and there is no crime in eudeavourinji 
to establish legally what we finnly believe to be true. 
Yet the poor trunk-maker was absolutely treated as 
criminal for presuming to " trouble the House of 
Lords," and daring to enter the lists with the potent 
and haughty Duke of Somerset. The lineage, the 
laurels, and the lands of the Percys, were a prize well 
worth doing battle for; and he would be a false Percy 
indeed, who, believing that he had the slightest shadow 
of right to so magnificent an inheritance, shrank irom 
the arena. 

But to proceed : the conduct of James Percy in 
preferring his claim, and assuming the title of Earl of 
Northumberland, in 1670, aroused the Dowager Coun- 
tess, the mother of Earl Jocelyn, who, on the 18th of 
February, 1672, presented a petition to the House of 
p2 
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Lords on behalf of herself and Lady Elizabeth Percy, 
her granddaughter, showing that " one who called 
hinisclf James Percy (by profession a trunk -njaker in 
Dublin) assumes to himself the titles of Eurl of North- 
umberland and Ixird Percy, to the dishonour of that 
fiimily ;" which petition was referred to the Committee 
of Privileges. In two days afterwards, on the 20ih 
November, a petition from the trunk-maker was read, 
considered, und dismissed : both parties, however, were 
before the House on tlic 28th, Percy claiming the 
honours, and the Cuuntefs charging him with being wt 
impostor. Percy craved time by his counsel; but 
refusing to show any probability that he had a just 
tight, the House refused to accede, and finally resolved 
that bis petition be dismissed, Arthur Annesley, Earl 
of Anglesey, alone protesting. The Lords adjourned 
the next day, and nothing further was done at the time 
in the matter. 

Percy, however, undaunted by the decision, perse- 
vered in his pretensions, and, appealing to the Courts 
of Common Law, instituted actions for scandal and 
ejectment against various parties, and no less than five 
suits were tried between the years 1674 and 168L In 
the former year, he sued one James Clark for scandal, 
in declaring that he was an impostor, but was naor- 
suited, which, in a printed statement, he attributed to 
the collusion oi' bis attorney, and adds that the Lord 
Chief Justice Hales, dissatisfied with the decision, stood 
up and said alond in open court, " that the claimant 
had proved himself a true Percy, by father, mother, 
grandfather, and grandmother, and of the blood and 
(amily of the Percys of Northumberland, and that he 
did verily believe that the claimant was cousin and next 
heir male to Jocelyn, late Earl of Northumberluid, 
only he was afraid he had taken the descent too high." 
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Lord Hales is farther stated to have said to Lord 
Shaftesbury, when entering his coach, " I verily hclieve 
he [" James Percy) hath as much right to the earldom of 
Northumberland, as I have to this coach and horses 
which I have bought and paid for." The claimant 
nest brought an action against another of his adver- 
saries, one Wright, also for slander in declarinp; his 
illegitimacy, and the case was tried before Lord Chief 
Justice Rainsford, when, having proved his legitimacy 
and pedigree, he had a verdict of 300/. He had subse- 
quently protracted litigation in the Exchequer with 
Edward Craister, Esq., Sheriff of Northumberland, 
against whom he filed a bill, in 1682, for the recovery 
of the sum of 20/. per annum, granted by the patent of 
creation out of the revenues of the county: before this, 
in 1680, he again petitioned the House of Lords, and 
his petition was again rejected, Lord Anglesey again 
protesting against the rejection. Pending the suit in 
equity, the Duchess of Somerset, in 1685, brought ihe 
subject once more under the consideration of the House 
of Lords ; when their Lordships, upon reading the 
petition of Charles, Duke of Somerset, and Elizabeth, 
Duchess of Somerset, showing, " that one James Percy 
falsely assumed to himself the title of Earl of North- 
umberland, &c,," referred the same to the Conunittee 
of Privileges. In rejoinder to this petition, Percy pre- 
sented a " petition of complaints," which was likewise 
sent to the Committee. There appears no result to this 
reference, and the House seems to have taken no 
further cognizance of the matter during the remainder 
of the reign of King James ; but on the 15th of May, 
in the first year of William and Mary (1689), it appears 
that a petition from James Percy was read, and referred 
to a Committee of Privileges " to consider thereof, and 
of several reflexions in it, and what is fit to be done to 
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prevent disturbance ijy the said James Percji, who hath 
ao often troubled the Huiise ia this matter, and to report 
thereon." 

The report of the committee declared Percy's conduct 
lo be insolent in persisting to call himself Earl of North- 
umberland, after the former decisions of the House, 
and the Lords ordered that counsel on the part of the 
Duke of Somerset should be heard at the bar of the 
House against the said James Percy. The Lords finally 
decided, " that the pretensions of ihe said James Percy 
to the Earldom of Northumberland are groundless, false, 
and scandalous;" and it was further ordered and ad- 
judged, " that, therefore, the petition of the aaid James 
Percy be and is hereby dismissed the House ; and that 
the said James Percy shall be brought before the four 
courts in Westminster Hall, wearing a paper upon his 
breast, on which these words shall be written: The 
False and Impddent Pretender to the Eabldoh 
or NoiiTHDMBE BLAND." This judgment was imme- 
diately carried into execution, and, from that time, 
nothing further was heard of the unforttmate tninl- 
maker or his claim. Percy's own statements of his 
pedigree, for there were two, both broke down. In the 
first he alleged that hie grandfather, Henry Percy, of 
Pavenham, was son of Sir Richard Percy, a yotmger 
brother of Henry, ninth Earl of Northumberland ; ac- 
cording to which allegation Sir Richard must have been 
a grandfather at thirteen years of age. Sir Richard 
was shown, however, to have died without issue. He 
subsequently took his descent from Sir Ligram or Ingel- 
ram Percy, stating that hia grandfather Henry was the 
eldest of the four chUdreu of Sir Ingram, third son of 
Henry, fifth Earl, and that the said four childi'en were 
sent out of the north into the south, about the year 
1599, in hampers, to old Dame Vaux, of I~ 
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in Northamptonshire. For this story, however, lie 
advanced no proof, and attempted to support the asser- 
tion of Sir Ingram's marriage on the oath of a Mr. 
Henry Champion, who had formerly kept some books 
and records of the Percys. That Sir Ingelram Percy 
died unmarried, there can be little doubt, and left an 
illegitimate daughter only. 

Of James Percy, himself, nothing was beard after the 
Lords' final decision ; but vfe find his son. Sir Anthony 
Percy, holding the office of Lord Mayor of the city of 
Dublin, in 1699. He (Sir Anthony) died in 1704, 
leaving by Mary his wife, daughter of Arthur Emerson, 
Esq., three sons, Henry, Robert, and James : the second, 
Robert Percy, of Singborough, in Wickiow, died in 
1750, leaving a son, Anthony, and a daughter, Elizabeth, 
wife of Patrick Shee. The eldest son, Henry Percy, 
Esq., of Seskin, also in Wicklow, married Eliza, daughter 
of William Paul, Esq., of Moyhill, and had a son, Emer- 
son, and six daughters, Mary, m. to Richard Warren, 
Esq. ; Hannah, m. to Mr. Hoey ; Elizabeth, m. to Mr. 
Montgomery ; Anne, m. to Harry Towneley Balfour, 
Esq. ; Harriet, in. to Sir Richard Butler, Bart. ; and 
Jane, m. to Henry Stanley Monck, Esq. of Dublin. 



n. — THE BABONY OF COANDOS. 

The Barony of Chandos, of Sudeley, in the county of 
Gloucester, was claimed in 1790, by the Rev. Edwabd 
Tymewell Brydges, by petition to the Crown, which 
set forth, " that her Majesty Queen Mary by letters 
patent in the first year of her reign, granted to Sir 
John Brydges, Knight, the title and dignity of Baron 
Chandos of Sudelcy, to hold to him and the heirs male 
of his body for ever. 



" That the s^d Jobn, first Lord Chandos had issue 
three sons, Edmund his eldest son ; Charles, his second 
eon ; and Anthuny, his third son ; and likewise other 
younger sons. 

" That the title of Baron Chandos descended to 
Edmund, and continued in his issue male until the 
death of William, seventh Lord Chandos, without issue 
male, when the line of Edmund, the eldest son of John, 
first Lord Chandos failed. 

" That the title then descended to Sir James Brydges, 
Bart., eighth Lord Chandos, who was the great graod- 
Bon and heir male of the body of Charles, the second 
eon of the first Lord Chandos; and continued iu his 
issue until the death of James, Duke of Chandos, io 
1789, without issue male ; when there was a total tailuiti 
of heirs male of the body of ("harles, the second son of 
the first Lord Chandos. And upon such failure the 
claimant submitted that he was entitled to inherit &e 
said honour and dignity as heir male of the body of 
Anthony, the third son of the first Lord Chandos." 

The case was referred, in the accustomed mannei^ 
lo the Attorney General, Sir Archibald Macdonald, who 
reported, that he conceived the claimant had proved 
himself to be heir male of the body of John, first Lord 
Chandos, and, as such, entitled to the honoiu' and dig- 
nity of Baron Chandos, of Sudeley, by evidence which, 
altogether not without some difficulty, would be probably 
deemed sufficient to prove his title to any other species 
of inheritance, the foundation of which was laid so far 
back as the year 1554, concluding, however, that, " inas- 
much as the evidence may, in some parts of it, bo 
subject of doubt, and, therefore, may require further 
investigation," he would recommend the case bein^: 
referred to the House of Lords. 

The Attorney General's report was, in consequence ^ 
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SO referred, and the case continued before the Commit- 
tee of Privileges until the year 1603, (thirteen years 
from the presentation of the petition) when, on the 16th 
of June, a majority of the Committee came to the reso- 
lution, "that the petitioner had not made one his claim 
to the title and dignity of Baron Chandos." And thus 
destroyed the hopes and materially injured the fortune 
of a family which, independently of its pretensions to 
nobility, was of consideration and very great respecta- 
bility. The next bndher of the claimant, the late Sir 
Samuel Egerton Brydges, Bart., an accomplished writer, 
and a very lenrned antiquary and genealogist, retained to 
the last moments of his life the strongest fiiith in the 
right of his family, and, after the decease of his brother, 
the claimant, added invariably to his signature — " Chan- 

. lios of Sudeley de jure ;" while others well ^'c^sed in 
Buch matters entertained the contrary opinion quite as 
sincerely and as strongly, and there can be no doubt but 
that the decision of the House of Lords was strictly 
just. It is our province, however, to record tiie pro- 
ceeding without prejudice or partiality, and we shall do 
BO, beginning with a history of the very great family of 
Bnigi^e, or Bridges, on whom the dignity was con- 
ferred. 

In the reign of Henry III., Sir Simon de Brngge was 
Lord of the Manor of Brugf/e-upon-lVye, (now called 

I Bridge Solers) in Hereibrdshire. He was a partisan of 
Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, in Montfort's 
rebellion against that monarch, and, in consequence, in- 
curred a forfeiture of his lands aforesaid. He was suc- 
ceeded by another Simon de Brugge, who was succeeded 
by John de Brugge, who, in the Parliament held at 
York, in the 16th of Edward IL is the first named in 
the return of knights of the shire of Herefordshire; and 

' on that account he and the other knight, Philip de 
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Clavcnone, had an allonaace of one liundred a 
shillings for their expenses, and two shillings a 
six weeks going and returning. He had a sod. Six 
Bai,dwin de Bbuggk, who is said by Collins to have 
married Isabel, daughter and coheir of Sir Piers Grandi- 
son, and bad several children. His eldest son and heir, 
Thomas Brugob, enriched and elevated himself by 
marriage with Alice, daughter and coheir of Sir Tho- 
mas Berkeley, of Coberley, in Gloucestershire, by Joan, 
aiater and coheir of Sir John Chandos, grandson and 
heir of Sir Roger de Chandos,* Baron Ceiandos, 
Knight Baronet. 

This AJicc m. secondly, John Browning, Esq., who in 
the 9th of Henry IV. had a pardon tor marrying her 
without the King's licence, and for making entry on 
the lands she held in capite. She d. in the 2nd of 
Henby v., leaving by her first husband, 
Giles. 

Edward, of Lone, who was retiuued among the 
gentry of Gloucestershire, in the 12th of Henby 
VI. He i/, in three years afterwards, seized of the 
manors of Ovcrlce and Harfield in that county; as 
also the manor of Fendock. lEabel, one of bis 
daughters and co-heirs, was married to John 

" Sib Roger de Ciiandos. Knight Bnnneret, (tm;i. EnwatiD HI., 
was summoned lo parliarnenl as a B>hon froni llie 20th De- 
cember. 1337, to liie S3iid Ck'lober, 1355, when lie died, leating 

Sib Thomas □■ Chando^, KdI., who was i. by his son. 
Sir John CBaMDns, K»L, who d, in 1430, leaviaghiaaisler, 
Margurei, hia heir ; which 

iNDos M. Sir Thomas Berkeley, Ent. ot 
Coberley, and left two daughters, her co-heirs, namely, 
Margaret, m. lo Nicholas Mauesden. 
Alice, m. lo Thomas Brugge. 

Biibke'e EriijicI and Dormant t 
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Throckmorton, second son of Sir John Throck- 
mortonj Knt a very eminent person in the reigns 
of Henry V. and Henry VI., in the latter, under- 
treasurer of England, and ancestor of the Baronets 
of Coiighton. 
The eldest son. 

Sir Giles Bruges, BarL of Coberley, M.P. for the 
coanty of Gloucester 32nd of Henry VI. m, Catherine, 
daughter of James Clifford, of Frampton, Esq., and was 
succeeded by his only son Thomas Bruges, of Coberley, 
Esq., M.P. for the county of Gloucester 8th Henry VL, 
who married Frances, daughter of William Darrel, Esq., 
of Littlecote, and was succeeded by hia elder son, Sir 
Giles Bruges, who was knighted for his valour at the 
battle of Blackheath, 22od June, 1497. He m. Isabel, 
dau. of Thomas Baynham, and had two sons: 
John, created Lord Chandos. 

Thom.vs, of Cornbury and Kemsham Abbey, in 
Somersetshire, ancestor of the Brydges of Kem- 
sham, which line tenniuated with George Brydges 
of Avington, who on the death of his uncle Harry 
Brydges, Esq. of Kemsham, inherited that seat and 
the large estates annexed. Mr. George Bridges 
represented the city of Westminster, from 1714 to 
1751 the time of his death, which was occasioned 
by an accident, he being found drowned in the 
canal of hia garden at Avington, when 72 years of 
age, and paralytic. He died without issue, and 
was buried in Avington church ; devising his then 
lai^« estates of 6000/. a year to his widow, dau. of 
Sir Joseph Woolfe, for life, and the greater part 
afterwards to his sixth cousin, the Marquess oi 
Caernarvon, afterwards, Duke of Chandos. He 
left, beside, an estate at Alresford, and other pro- 
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perty, to George Bridges Rodney, (afterwarilt 
Rodney) whom he had adopted. 

Tlic elder son, 

SiH John Bhidoes, was under age at hU f 
decease, and in ward to King Henry VIIL Having 
subsequently adopted tlie profession of arms, he attended 
the King in his French wars, in 1513, and was present 
when Terouenne and Tourney were taken, and at the 
memorable rout at Gninegate, called by English historians 
" The Battle of Spurs." In these actions, although so 
very young, he so far distinguished himself, that he 
received the honour of knighthood, with other gallant 
persons who had deserved well for their conduct 
in battle. In 1537, he was constituted constable of 
Sudeley Castle, and on the surrender of BuUoign in 
1554, was constituted deputy governor of that place, in 
which post he was retained by King Edward VI. when 
he gallantly defended the town against the French 
King in jjerson, who had besieged it with a considerable 
army. On the death of Edward, he waited on Queen 
Mary, and on herentrance into London was oneof the prin- 
cipal persons then in her Highness's train — for which ser- 
vices the Tower of London was committed to his charge, 
and he received a grant of the Castle and Manor of Su- 
deley, in Gloucestershire. On Sunday, 8th of April, 
1554, the Queen created him, at St. James's, a peer of the 
realm, by the title of Babon Chandos, of Sudeley. In 
a few days afterwards, his lordship attended the amiable 
but unfortunate Lady Jane Grey to the scaffold, when 
her ladyship, in consideration of his civilities to her, 
gave him her prayer-book — according to others, a table- 
book, with some Greek and Latin verses, which she 
wrote at his Lordship's desire, which he might retain as 
a memorial. Lord Chandos married Elizabeth, daughter 
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of EdmuDd, Lord Grey of Wilton, and dying 4tli March 
1556-7, left issue : 

Edmund, his son and heir. 

Chahles. of Wilton Castle, in the county of Here- 
ford, cupbearer to King Philip, and dopiily lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, when the warrant came for 
executing the Princess Elizabeth, which he refused 
to obey until he should receive other orders from 
the King and Queen, and was thereby the means 
of saving the Princess's life, for the order being- 
disowned at court, a stop was put to the execution. 
This gentleman, who died at an advanced age in 
1619, was succeeded by his sou, 

Sir Giles Bkydges, Bart, of Wilion Castle, 
whose grandson, Siii James Brydges, suc- 
ceeded as 8th Lord Cuandos. 
Anthony, from whom the petitioner, the Ecv. 

Edward TymewL'll Brydges, claimed descent. 
Tliere were two other sons, but the line of both had 
alu^ether failed, and three daughters, viz. : Catherine, 
wife of Edmund Sutton, Lord Dudley; EU2abetfa, 
married to John Tracy of Todington, county of Glou- 
cester, Esq , from whom the Viscounts Tracy ; and 
Marv the wife of George, son of Sir George Throck- 
morton of Coughton, Elizabeth, Lady Chandos, their 
mother, died 29th Dec. 1559, and was buried at St. 
Faith's, under St. Paul's. On a fair plated stone, under 
a vault in the west end of the church, was the following 
inscription : — 

" III' re buried is Elizabeth, 
Of honour woitliy dame. 
Her husband eni Lord Shiiudoys 

Her sot) hath now like name. 

Her fdilier was of Wilion Lord, 

A Grey of puissanl fame. 



^ 



\ 
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Her broilier lufl wii)i ui beliiiid, 

Nuw Lot-1 a of Ik same. 
Her viiruoui lire yet tlill dollt live, 

Her lioiiour ulult renuune; 
II«r corps lliougli ll be grown io dust. 

llcr >uul lliG liMvens contain." 



Edul'nu, the second Lord Chandos, a military man 
like bis father, was made a Knight of the Garter bj 
Queen Elizabeth, and installed at Windsor in 157S. 
lie married Dorothy, one of the daughters of Edmund, 
Lord Bray, (she afterwards married William, Lord 
Knolles, K.G.), and was succeeded by his elder son, 
Gn.ES, third Lord Chandos, from whom we pass to 
William, 7th Lord Chandos, who died in 1676, 
without male issue, when this brancli of tlie family be- 
came extinct, and the honours and estates reverted to 
tlie descendant of the Hon, Charles Brydges, the 
2nd son of the first Lord — namely, Sm Jaues 
Bhydoeb, thiitl Bart, of Wilton Castle, as 8lli Lord 
Chandos. He married Elizabeth, eldest dau. and 
co-heir of Sir Henry Bernard, Knight, an eminent 
Turkey merchant, and had no less than twenty-two 
children, of whom, however, but three sons and two 
daughters attained maturity. His lordship died in 1714, 
and was succeeilcd by his eldest sun, James, ninth Losd 
Chanuob, who, upon the accession of King Georqe 
the First, was created (1714) Viscount Wilton, and 
Earl of Caernarvon, and in the same year bad a grant 
to himself and his two sons, John and Henry, of the re- 
version of the office of clerk of the haiiaper in Chancery. 
In 1719, he was advanced to the Marquisate of Caer- 
narvon, and Dukedom of Cdandos, and acqmred by 
his magnificence the appellation of the Princely Chandos; 
He married let, 28lh Feb. 1696, Mary, only surviviDg 
daughter of Sir Thomas Lake, of Cannons, in the 
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county of Middlesex, and had two sons, John, Marquess 
of Caernarvon, who died before the Duke (leaving two 
daughters only) and Henry, after the death of his 
brother. Earl of Caernarvon. The Duke raarried twice 
afterwards, but had no other issue ; he died 9th August, 
1744, at the m^^ificcnt palace at Canons, built by 
himself. Henry, the 2nd Dlke of Cuandos, married, 
like his father, thrice, and left issue by Ins first wife, 
Mary, eldest dan. and co-heir of Charles, Lord Bruce, 
viz., a dau., Caroline, who m. ui 1755, Janies Leigh, 
Esq. of Adicslrop, grandfather, by her, of Cuandos, 
LoBD Leigh, of Stoneleigb, and one son, 

James, third Duke of Chandos, who married first, 
22nd May, 1753, Mary, dau. and sole heir of John 
Nicol, Esq., of Southgale, by whom he acquired very 
extensive estates in Middlesex, but by her, who d. in 
1768, had no issue. His Grace married secondly, 
21st June, 1777, Anne-Eliza, dau. of Richard Gamon, 
Esq., and widow of Roger Hope EUetson, Esq., by 
which lady he had an only sui-viving child, 
Anne-Eliza, who m. in 1796, Richard, Earl Temple, 
afterward Marquess of Buckingham, by subsequent 
creation, Duke of Buckingham and Chandob, 
and was mother of the present Duke. 
His Grace died 29th September, 1789, and as he had no 
male issue, tlie Dukedom and all his other honours ex- 
pired, save the Barony of Coandos, created in 1554, 
which was immediately claimed by the Rev. Edward 
Tymewell Brydges, aforesaid, as heir male of tlie body 
of the first Lord, through his third son, tbeHon. Anthony 



The claimant stated himself to be son and heir of 
Edward Bridges, of Wotton, Esq., the brother and heir 
of John Bridges, of the same place, the son and heir of 
John Bridges, of Wotton, Esq., the sod and heir of John 
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Bridges, of Canttrbun-, Es(j., the only sumvlng son aiwl 
heir of EdwRrd Bridges, of Osprioge, the son and bcir 
of Robert Bridges, Esq. of Maidstone, son and heir of 
Anthony Bridges, Srd son of John, Lord Chandos. 
The said Anthony, according to a pedigree entered at 
the Heralds' visitation (if Herefordshire, anno 1634, bad 
issue by his wife, whose family name appears to have 
been Fortescue,* a son, Robert, and a daughter, Katbe- 
rine, the wife of Sir John Aslley, Knt., of the Palace of 
Maidslone. The marri;^c of this Katberine with a 
Kentish gentleman was assumed by the claimant lo be 
the reason why the branch of Anthony Bridges bad 
taken up its root in Kent, and thus he accounted for 
the circumstance. 

The first hearing before the Lords was on the 21st 
of December, 1790, when the Solicitor General, Sir 
John Scott, and Mr. J, S. Harvey, appeared for the 
claimant, and the Attorney General, Sir Archibald Mac- 
donnld, for the crown. The claimant tried to establish 
bis right by monumental inscriptions, parish registers, 
as well as oral testimony, but after various hcaringe, 
over a space of thirteen years, he totally and indisputably 
failed to do so. The late Jfr. Beltz, the Herald, has 
published a work upon the subject, in which he analyzes 
the whole of the evidence with great professional acuie- 
ness. " Edward Bridge or Bridges," says Mr. Belti, 
*' the claimant's ancestor, so nearly connected, according 
to the allegations, with the baronial house, removed, 
many years before the death of Robert, the esquire, his 
presumed father, without any assigned reason, from the 
parental roof at Maidstone, and the powerful prolecuon 
of the Astleys, and commenced yeoman at Osprange, 
where, according to the parish registers, he found several 

• She is siippoied to have been Ratheiine, eldest daugliler of 
Henry Fortescue, Esq., of Folkborne, in Esses, 
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persons of his own name already established ; here he 
married, by the name of Edward Bridge, the daughter 
and heir of John Sharpe, of Fcversham, a malster." His 
son, the claimant's great grandfather, John Bridges, at 
the time of his decease, in 169!', carried on the hnsincss 
of a grocer, in partnership with one Moses Agar, in a 
shop at Canterbury. J'Vom this point the claimant's 
pedigree proceeded : — John Bridges, the grocer's son, 
born 1680, was bred to the bar, and married in 1704, 
Jane, only surviving daughter and lieir of Edward 
Gibbon, Esq, of Westcliffe, near Dover, with whom he 
acqiiired the estate of Wotton, he had two sons, John 
and Edward, and a daughter, Deborah, married to Ed- 
ward Timewell, Escj. of Chigwell, in Essex; he d. in 
1712, and was succeeded by his elder son, John Brvdges, 
of Wotton Court, who was succeeded in 1780, by his 
brother, Edward Bridges, of Wotton Court, Esq., who 
married, in 1747, Jemima, dan. and co-heir of William 
Egerton, LL.D,, prebendary of Canterbury, and was 
father of three sons, Eoward Timewell, Bridges, the 
petitioner. Sir Samuel Egerton Bridges, Bart., and John 
William Head Bridges, Esq. The evidence, cross 
examination by counsel, and the statements of the counsel 
themselves, are tedious and uninteresting. The Lords 
came, however, to a final decision, in 1803, against the 
petitioner, but prior to which, the claimant had ad- 
dressed each lord separately by letter, in consequence of 
which the Committee of Privileges, on assembUng, re- 
solved, on the motion of the Duke of Norfolk, " That 
private solicitation, by letters or otherwise, on raaltcrs of 
claims to honours, or other judicial proceedings, is a 
breach of privileges, and highly derogatory to the dignity 
of this house. 

" Resolved, that this house will in future proceed 
with the utmost severity against persons so offending." 
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It was then decided, after a considerable discussion — 
" Thai it dolh not appear that the Rev. Edward 

Tymewell Brydges, Clerk, claimant to the dignity of 

Baron of Cbandos, of Sudeley, hath made out his claim 

to the said dignity." 

On this resolution there was a divieion of fifteen 

votes to seven, the following peers voting— 



CONTENTS, 15. 
Duke of Norfolk. 

/Suffolk 

Radnor, 
Earls ■( Grosvenor, 
Caernarvon, 

\Roslyn. 

Bishop of Oxford. 

Brown tow, 

Walsingham, 

Kenyon, 
n A 11 kl and, 
Barons^ n ■ 

ifayning, 

Alvanley, 

Ellenborough, 

Arden. 



NON-CONTBWre^ ( 

I Cumberland. 



Earl of Guilford. 



/Saye and Sele, 
1 Montfort, 
'^1 Hawke, 
I, Grant ley. 



The Chancellor, Lord Eldon, who had been at ■ 
commencement, when Sir John Scott, counsel for tie 
claimant, spoke, but did not vote. 

The following is a copy of the circular letter by 
which the claimant incurred the displeasure of their 
Lordships : 

" Wignioie Street, 20lh May. 1B03. 

" My Lord, — I have the honour of apprising your 
lordships, that Thiu^day nest, the 26th instant, is 
appointed for the Roal discussion of the Committee of 
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Privileges upon my claim to the Chandos peerage ; and 
I have been compelled to take this liberty, that your 
lordships might not, by any accidental omission of no- 
lice, be deprived of an opportunity of deciding upon a 
natter, not important merely to myself, but to the 
rights of your lordships' House of Parliament, and to 
the just prerogative of the Crown. I am not presuming 
to solicit any favour or partiality from your lordship; 
I address myself to your justice. I ask but for jour 
lordship's candid consideration of the evidence which 
is recorded in your proceedings, and will survive for the 
information of posterity, when all the insinuation and 
prejudice I have had to contend with shall be utterly 
forgotten. It is upon the truth of that evidence, my 
lord, that I am anxious to rest my pretensions to 
character, and the unsullied honour of mj family. 

" I have the honour to be, &c. &c., 

" Edward Tymeweli, BHYnoES." 



III. THE EAKLDOM OF BANBDRY. 

Judicial investigations are seldom uninteresting, — 
never, when instituted to inquire into transactions of 
years long gone by, involving the restoration of rights, 
or the reparation of wrongs. Hence, in our law-works, 
the most remarkable causes on record are those apper- 
taining to disputed dignities, and contested bequests, 
technically termed Will and Peerage Cases. Bearing 
strong analogy to each other, tliey are sustained and 
rebutted by very similar sort of evidence ; and produce, 
in the progress of the inquiry, very similar results, — 
by the testimony of the ^ed and infirmj striving afler 
the shadows of fading memory, — by that of the crafty 
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and bard-swearing, fencing with truth in furtherance of 
falsehood, — by dilapidated tombstones and obliterated 
parchments ; the suit, too, in both instances, frequendy 
disclosing family secrets so long forgotten as to justify the 
assumption that they had been irrevocably buried in the 
vaults of lime : facts of so extraordinary a nature, as to 
baflSe all human foresight and human credulity ; and traits 
of individual character, for good or for evil, exhibitipg 
humanity in its brightest or its blackest colours. Of these, 
that of the Earldom of Banbury is perhaps the most 
singular and important in the whole catalogue, wheiber 
estimated by the extraordinary length of time — more than 
a century and a half — it remained undecided, or the 
remarkable conflict of opinion to which it gave rise 
between the first tribunal in the realm, the House of 
Lords, and the first law judge, the celebrated Lord 
Chief Justice Holt, regarded by bis cuo tempo rati es the 
profoundest lawyer of the times in which he lived, and 
as such acknowledged ever since by the legal learning 
of England. 

The family of Knollys was of distinction from the 
linic of Edward III., when Sir Robert Knollys, one of 
the companions of the Black Prince, was made a Knight 
of the Garter for his achievements in arms, and acquired 
by his good sword large possessions beside. Tlience- 
forward it flourished uninterruptedly to Sir Francis 
Knollys, a Knight of the Garter likewise, who matTied 
Catherine, daughter of William Gary, Esq., by Mary 
his wife, one of the daughters of Thomas, Earl of Wilt- 
shire, and sister of Henry the Eighth's unhappy Queen, 
Anna Boicyn. Sir Francis, by that lady, had two sons, 
Henry Knollys, who predeceased, and Sir William 
Knollyp, who succeeded him (in 1596) and who event- 
ually (after hla own decease) acquired so much notorie^ 
by the litigation which the disputed succession lo the 
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honours he had acquired occasioned. Sir WilHam 
Knolljs, born about the year 1547, was created Baron 
Knollys of Grays, in Oxfordshire, by King James the 
First, in 1603; in sixteen years after. Viscount Wal- 
lingford, by the same monarch, and Earl of Banbury, 
by King Charles, in 1626. The Earl's first wife was 
Dorothy, widow of the Lord Chandos, and daughier of 
Edmund, Lord Bray ; but by that Lady, who died in 
1605, he had no issue. His second wife was the Lady 
Elizabeth Howard, eldest daughter ol' Tliomas, Earl of 
Suffolk, whom he appears to have married in the same 
year that Lady Knollys died, he being then on the 
verge of threescore years of age, and Lady Elizabeth 
not having reached one. With her ladyship, notwiih- 
standing the great disparity, there is no doubt whatever 
but that he spent the remainder of his life in the utmost 
harmony. If proof thereof were wanting, his settlement 
of Caversham, in Berkshire, upon her in IfiiiS, and her 
appointment as sole executrix to hia last will and testa- 
ment the nest year, would amply supply it. The 
settlement he makes " in consideration of the love and 
affectian which he beareth unto the said Lady Eliza- 
beth his wife, having been always a good and loving 
wife ;" and she is called in the will " his dearly beloved 
wife, Elizabeth, Countess of Banbury." To the settle- 
ment, the Lords Holland and Vaux were trustees ; tne 
latter, Edward, Lord Vaux, of HaiTowden, being on 
intimate terms of friendship with the Earl. Lord Ban- 
bury died on the 25th of May, 1632, when 85 years of 
^e at least No inquisition respecting the lands of 
which he died seised followed on his decease ; but in 
about eleven months after, a commission was issued for 
that purpose to the feodary and deputy escheator of 
Oxfordshire, pursuant to which an inquisition was taken 
on the 11th of April, 1633, at Burford, when the jury. 
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after enumerating the numerous estates and manors of 
the deceased, found that Lady Elizabeth, bis wife 
survived him ; that tho Earl had died without heirs 
mole of hb hody, and that his heirs were certain 
persons specilied. Although such was the result of 
this proceeding, it appears to have been a fact that, 
about the 10th of April, 1627, the Countess of Banbury 
had given birth to a son, who had received the name of 
Edward ; and on the 3rd January, 1631, to another son, 
who was baptized Nicholas ; both of whom were alive 
at the date of the inquisition. The first was born when 
the Earl of Banbury was about eighty, and the Countess 
between forty and forty-one years of age. At the time 
of the birth of the second, the Earl must have been 
eighty-four or five, and Lady Banbury between four 
and five and forty. The Countess is stated to have 
borne the Earl a daughter many years before, who died 
some time previously to the year 1610. Uer ladyship, 
within five weeks after the decease of Lord Banbury, 
married Lord Vans, of Harrowden, to whom we have 
already alluded ; and the numerous petitions presented 
to the Crown, and discussed in the House of Lords for 
more than a century and a half afterwards, arose from 
the allegation, that the children of Lady Banbury were 
the issue of Lord Vaux, and not of her first husband, 
Lord Banbury. 

On the 9th of February, 1640-1, a biU was filed is 
Chancery by Edward, the elder son, described as Ed- 
ward Earl of Banbury, an infant, by William Earl of 
Salisbury," his guardian; and, in consequence, several 
witnesses were examined, who deposed to the love and 
affection which subsisted between Lord and Lady Bao- 

■ Husband of Lady Calheriae Havmrd, oae of tlie sisters of lb 
Counlvss of Banbury. 
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bury ; to the birth of the children ; to the Earl's cogni- 
zance thereof, and to his acknowledgment of them ; but 
these depositions were rejected by the House of Lords 
in 1809, more than a century and a half after; and 
thereupon, in the result, hecame nugatory. A writ was 
issued, however, in 1641, arising, it is presumed, from 
these proceedings, directing the cscheator of Berkshire, 
" to inquire after the death of William, late Earl of 
Banbury;" and an inquisition took place at Abingdon 
accordingly, when the jury found, with other matters, 
that " Edward, now Earl of Banbury, is, and at the 
time of the Earl's decease was, his son and next 
heir," This young man subsequently assumed the 
title, and, according to Evelyn, was travelling in Italy, 
as Lord Banbury, in 1645. He was killed near Calais 
during his minority the next year, and, as he died with- 
out issue, his brother Nicholas, who was then about 
fifteen years of age, immediately assumed the title of 
Earl of Banbury. Harrowden, with the other estates of 
Lord Vaux, were settled upon him by that nobleman in 
the same year. The Countess of Banbury died 17th 
April, 1658, aged seven ty-th re e, and her second hus- 
band, Lord Vans, 8th September, 1661, i^ed seventy- 
four. The year previously (in June, 1660), Nicholas, 
Lord Banbury, took his seat in the House of Lords, in 
what is termed the Convention Parliament, and sat until 
the prorogation in the December following. During 
that time no proceedings occurred whatever for impeach- 
ing his right to the Peerage; but to the ParUament 
which met the May following, the Earl of Banbury was 
not summoned, and, therefore, could not take his seat. 
He did not, however, acquiesce in the exclusion, but 
petitioned the Crown for his writ; and the petition 
being eventually heard by the Committee for Privileges, 
it was resolved by that body, on the 1st July, 1661, 
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" that Nicholas, Earl of Banbury, is a tcgitimate 
person." 

Nicholas, Lord Banbury, married first, Isabella, 
daughter of Mounijoy, Earl of Newport ; and, secondly, 
Anne, dauglitcr of William, L.ord Sherrard, of Leitrim, 
and died 14th Maich, 1673-4, leaving one son, Charles, 
Viscount Wallingford, who assumed the title of Earl of 
Banbury, and the year after he attained his majority (in 
1685) petitioned the House of Lords to take his case 
into consideration. The petition was, in the first in- 
stance, referred to the Committee for Privileges, asd 
afterwards taken up by the House itself; but the Par- 
liament was eventually dissolved In 1687, without 
coining to any resolution, and no other Parliament «M 
Bummoncd during the reign of K.ing Jatnes 11. 

In this position the claim stood at the accession of 
William and Mary, in 1689. 

For more than thirty yeara the House of Lords bad 
carefully abstained from coming to a decision on the 
subject ; and, after rejecting two reports from its Com- 
mittee for Privileges in favour of the claimant, it met 
every demand on his part by referring again to the aaine 
committee. An event, however, at length occurred, 
which rendered it imperative upon the House to pro* 
nounce its decision. Charles Lord Banbury, the peti- 
tioner of 1685, had the misfortune to kill his brother- 
in-law, Capt. Philip Lawson, in aduel, for which offence 
he was indicted, on the 7th of December, 1692, by the 
name of Charles KnoUys, Esq., which circumstance he 
communicated to the House of Lords by petition, and 
prayed that he might be tried by his Peers. On this 
petition an investigation took place, several of the most 
eminent lawyers being heard on both sides at the bar of 
the House, and finally the petition was dismissed, after 
it had been resolved that the petitioner had no right to 
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the Earldom of Biinbury. MeaDtime, the indictment 
of " Charles Knolljs, Esq.," had been removed by 
certiorari from the Ilicks's Hall into the Court of King's 
Bench, in Hilary Term, 1693, when he was brought to 
the bar from Newgate, and, being arraigned, he said he 
was the person indicted, but pleaded a misnomer in 
abatement, in substance that he was Earl of Banbury. 
The pleas occupied, subsequently, more than a year, 
during which time the prisoner was admitted to bail — 
namely, until the 22nd March, 1694, when the House 
of Lords interfered, by ordering from the Attorney-Ge- 
neral " an account in writing of the proceedings in the 
Court of King's Bench against the person who claims 
the title of the Earl of Banbury." The Attorney-Ge- 
neral obeyed the order, and Chief Justice Holt was 
heard by the Lords on the subject. Parliament was 
soon after prorogued, and did not meet again until the 
ensuing November. In the meantime, the Court of 
King's Bench proceeded, and finally quashed the indict- 
ment on the plea that the prisoner was wrongly named, 
being called Charles KnoUys instead of Earl of 
Banbury. 

The House of Lords reassembled on the 27th of 
November, 1694, and learned from the Attorney- Gene- 
ral the course adopted by the Court of King's Bench : 
but, after an angry debate, the affair was adjourned, and 
nothing further was heard of it until the beginning of 
1698, when Charles Lord Banbury again petitioned the 
King, and the petition was again referred to the Lords ; 
subsequently Lord Chief Justice Holt* attended the 
Committee, and being desired " to give their lordships 



• Lord Chief Justice Hoii's judgment i 
explicit IhuD that of oibet judges, atid I 
greB.ter reasoii, courage, and authoriiyi" 
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an Recount whj' tlie Court of King's Beoch had acted 
as it bad done in this affair," replied, " I acknowledge 
the thing; there was such a plea, and such a replication. 
I gave my judgment according to toy conscience We 
are trusted with the law. Wo are to be protected, not 
arraigned, and are not to give reasons for our judgment; 
therefore I desire to be excused giving any." Mr. Jus- 
tice Eyre was also questioned, and was alike dignified 
and determined. The contest, after much discussion 
and many adjournments, terminated at last m the aban- 
donment by the House of its fruitless struggle with the 
Court of Common Law. The petition of I^ord Ban- 
bury was subsequently before the Privy Council, but the 
sudden demise of Queen Anne put an abrupt end to 
the proceedings. 

Soon after the accession of the House of Hanover, 
Lord Banbnry again petitioned the Crown, and the 
petition was referred to Sir Philip York, the then At- 
torney-General, anno 1727, who, after having had laid 
before him tlie whole proceedings from the year 1660 to 
1713, made a report to the King, and the matter so re- 
mained until the decease of Charles, Earl of Banbury, 
in France, in August, 1740. Eighty years had thiu 
elapsed without any relinquishment of the right on the 
part of the heirs of the original claimant. The last 
ioid never ceased to bear the title, and five several times 
asserted his right to a writ of summons to Parliament, 
by petitions to the Crown. From that period until 
1806, when the claim was renewed, the history of the 
case may be very briefly stated, as it consists only of 
genealogical facts, and proofs that the successois of 
Nicholas, third assumed Earl, were unanimously styled 
in all legal instruments executed by themselves, as well 
as by other persons, in all Courts in Westminster HaU, 
and in commissions from the Crown, "Earls of Bihi> 
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bury;" that their wives were styled "Countesses of 
Banbury ;" and that their children bore those titles 
which would be attributed by courtesy to the sons or 
daughters of the Earls of Banbury, and that they were 
so baptized, married, and buried; thus affording evi- 
dence of uninterrupted usage of the title for upwards of 
180 years. 

Charles, third assumed Earl of Banbury, waa twice 
married, and died, as already stated, in France, in 1740. 
By his first wife, Mary, Elizabeth Lister, he had a son, 
William, Viscount WalUngford, who died in the lifetime 
of his father, issueless. By his second wife, Mary, 
daughter of Thomas Woods, of London, merchant, the 
Earl had a son Charles, fourth Earl of Banbury, who 
died in 1771, leaving a son and successor, William, fifth 
Earl, who died unmarried in 1776, and was succeeded by 
his brother, Thomas Woods, sixth Earl, at whose decease, 
in 1793, the title devolved upon his eldest son, William 
Kuollys, then called Viscount Wallingford, who assumed 
the title of Earl of Banbury, and under it presented a 
petition to the Crown in 1806, which was referred to 
the Attorney- General, Sir Yicary Gibbs, and subse- 
quently, by that officer's advice, to the House of Lords, 
where it remained from 1808 to 1813. 

The immediate cause of the claimants resolving to 
bring the question before the House of Lords, arose 
from the Crown's being advised to deviate from its 
former usage of styling him " Earl of Banbury," in the 
commissions which he bore in the army. His father, 
the late Earl, had the honour of being an officer in the 
third regiment of foot, previously to his succeeding to 
the earldom ; and the petitioner himself was brought 
up in the army, and was, when he petitioned, a major- 
general therein. Whilst the petitioner's father was 
living, the petitioner, under the established courtesy as to 
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■ons and hcira apparent of earls, was stjled, "William 
Knollj'P, cmiimimhi called Viecount Wallingford." Bui 
on his father's deatli, and the conaeciuential descent of 
the Earldom of B&nhury to him, the style of Viscount 
by courtesy became inapplicable, the style of " Earl of 
Banbury" was refused him. 

On the 30th of May, 1808, the Committee of Privi- 
leges, to which the petition was referred by tlie House, 
met, when Sir Samuel Uomilly, Mr. tiargrave, and Mr. 
(afterwards Justice) Gaselee, appeared as counsel for 
the petitioner; and the Attorney General, Sir Vicary 
Gibbs, and Mr. Tripps, attended on behalf of the Crown. 
The case remained under investigation until 1813, 
when, after receiving a mass of documentary evidence, 
and bearing in their places the law lords Erskine, Ellen- 
borough, Eldon, and Redesdale, besides the learned 
counsel above mentioned, pro and cim, as to the legiti- 
macy of Nicholas Vans, alias Knollys, the third assumed 
earl, and first petitioner, the committee came to the 
resolution, "That the petitioner hath not made out his 
claim to the dignity of the Earl of Banbury ;" which 
report being taken into consideration by the House 
11th March, 1813, it was resolved, That the peti- 

TIOSEK 19 NOT ENTITLED TO TOE TITLE, HONOtlR, AND 

DIGNITY OF Earl of Banburt, 

IV. THE EARLDOM OF HmjTINGDON. 

The claimant of broad lands and wide domains has 
niuch greater difficulty to encounter than he who simply 
seeks the resuscitation of a dormant title uf honour. 
Yet the would-be lord of the soil is a thousand times 
oftener successful than the would-be lord of parliament, 
even allowing to the fullest extent for the great nume- 
rical superiority of the former class of suitors. Few men 
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are there so foolhardy as to claim property without some 
sort of rational pretension to it, whereas amongst the 
many aspirants to coronets very few indeed have any 
pretension whatever hut mere traditionary gossip ; hence 
it is that so many peerage claims brought hopefully 
hefore the Crown and the Lords' House of Parliament, 
terminate in utter hopelessness, and tliat so many 
suitors go forth from the Committee of Priviieges, not 
peers, but paupers. Doubtless some just claim has now 
and again been preferred, and prospered, and to that 
very prosperity may be traced the disappointment of a 
host of visionaries; as many have been lured to the 
gaming-house and ruined there by the rare instance of 
a well-coDcocted move having established some game- 
ster's fortune. One of these prosperous cases we arc 
now about narrating ; and we have thus prefaced the 
narrative, that it may not become a precedent to the 
unthinking and over sanguine. 

The singularity about the claim to the Earldom of 
Huntingdon is, that it succeeded in despite of the claim- 
ant himself, who, but one brief year before he was in- 
stalled as fourth earl of the kingdom, had liardty any 
idea of his own position. He was a retired unassuming 
naval officer, holding a small official appointment in a 
remote provincial town, contented with the station of a 
private gentleman, not dreaming of either purple robes 
or golden coronets, and was indebted for his success 
altogether to the exertions and perseverance of his profes- 
sional adviser, Mr. Nugent Bell, who undertook the affair 
on his own responsibility, and entirely at his own expense. 

The great Norman family of Hastings was established 
in England at the time of the Conquest, and derived its 
surname from the town of Hastings, of which Robert de 
Hastings wasthenPortgrave. Hewas likewise Lord of Fil- 
loogley, in Warwickshire, and steward to the Conqueror. 
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From bim descended, fifth in succession, William de Hast- 
ings, who mnrried Margaret, daughter of Roger Bigod, 
Earl of Norfolk, and was succeeded by hia son, Heniy, 
Lord Hastings, who married Ada, fourth daughter of 
David, Earl uf Huntingdon (by his wife, Maud, eldest 
daughter of Hugh, Earl of Chester) and sister aod co-heir 
of John, sumamedLe Scot, Earl of Huntingdon, and died 
in the year 1250. His descendant, the celebrated Sr 
William Hastings, Knight of the Garter, created by King 
Edward the Fourth Lord Hastings of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
is remembered in history by his accomplishments and in- 
fluence, as well as by being the favourite of cue monarch 
(Edward IV.), and the victim of another (Richard IIL) 
He m. CatlicriDC, widow of William Lord Bonville and 
Harrington, daughter of R ichani Ncvil, Earl of Salisbury, 
and sister to the Earl of Warwick, and was grandfether 
of Geoi^e, third Lord Hastings, who was created by 
Henry VHI., on the 3rd November, 1529, Earl of 
HiNTiNODON. He married the Lady Ann Herbert, widow 
of Sir Walter Herbert, Knt, and daughter of Henry 
Stafford, second Duke of Buckingham, and had several 
children. In July, 1530, his lordship entered into an 
agreement with Margaret, Countess of Salisbury, and 
her son, Henry, Lord Montacute, for a marriage to be 
solemnized, before the festival of the Purification, then 
next ensiling, between Catherine, eldest daughter of 
her ladyship, and Francis, Lord Hastings. The first 
article of this agreement stipulates, with ludicrous pre- 
cision, that the apparel of the bridegroom shall be at 
the cost of his father, and of the bride at the charge of 
her mother ; but the expenses of meat and drink at the 
wedding shall he mutually and equally defrayed by botb 
parties. The Earl was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Francis, second Earl of Huntingdon, who married, ID 
pursuance of the covenant to which we have refenwl, 
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Catherine, eldest daughter and co-heir of Henry Pole, 
Lord Montacute (brother of Cardinal Pole, and son and 
heir to Sir Richard Pole, Knight of the Garter), and 
had, with five daughters, six sons — viz., 
Henry, his successor, third Earl. 



Ttr-ii- > whose lines expired, 
William J '^ 



Edward, (Sir) from vrhom the claimant was proved 
to have lineally descended. 

Francis, 

Walter. 

Of hb lordship's youngest daughter, the Lady Mary 
Hastings, who was pre-eminently distinguished in her 
time as a perfect model of female beauty, we have spoken 
in a former page 

Earl Francis was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Henry, third Earl of Huntingdon, from whom wc pass 
(the intermediate carls nut hearing at all upon the 
claim) to Theophilus, the seventh Earl of Huntingdon, 
iburth and only surviving sun of I'ordinand, the sixth 
Earl, who was horn at Donnington Park, on the 
10th of December, 1650, and enjoyed, in an especial 
degree, the I'avour of Charles H. and James IL ; 
but, after the Revolution, he was committed close 
prisoner to the Tower, and, in 1701, he signed the pro- 
test against the Act of Settlement. His lordship died 
on the 30th of May, in the same year. He married 
twice, and had large families by both wives. He was 
succeeded by his eldest son, George, eighth Earl of 
Huntingdon, who died unmarried, and was succeeded 
by his half brother, Theophilus, ninth Earl of Hun- 
tingdon, who married the Lady Selina Shirley, second 
daughter and one of the co-heirs of Washington, Earl 
Ferrars, and by her had four sons — 
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Francib, tenth Earl. 

George "i 

Fcrdiaando ^ died unmarried. 

Henry ) 

And two daughters — 

Elizabeth, who married, 26th February, 1752, Jubn, 
lrf»r<i Rawdon (his third wife), afterwards created 
Earl uf Moira, and was mother, with other children, 
of Francis, Earl of Moira, who was created Marquess 
of Hastings. 

8clina, who was one of the six earls' daughters that 

aasisicd the Princess Augusta in supporting Queen 

Charlolte's train at the coronation, and died 12t^ 

May, 1763, unmarried. 

Earl Theophilus died Utb October, 1746, 

succeeded by his son, 

Francis, tenth Earl of Huntingdon, born 29th May, 
1728, who, on reluming from the usual tour of France 
and Italy, was appoinled, in 1756, Master of the Horse, 
and subsequently under the Buic administration. Groom 
uf the Stole. Ilis lordship, who was never married, 
departed this life suddenly, while sitting at table, at the 
house of his nephew. Lord Moira, on the 2nd of Octo- 
ber, 1789. He died possessed of very extensive pro- 
perly in the counties of Leicester and Derby ; all of 
which, together with hla other lands, he devised tu 
his said nephew, (Lord Rawdon at the time the will waa 
made,) Earl Moira, afierwartls Marquess uf Hastings; 
subject to several annuities and legacies — amongst the 
latter, the deceased Earl left 1000?. to Col. George 
Hustings, father of Captain Hastings, claimant of the 
Earldom. 

By his death, the Bjironies of Hastings, Hungerfiwd, 
&e., devolved upon his eldest sister, Elizabeth, Lady 
Moira, and at her decease, upon the Marquess of 
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Hastings, who obtained licence, 9lh February, 1790, to 
assume the surname and arms of Hastings, in compliance 
with the late Earl's testamentarj- injunction. After the 
death of Francis, the tenth Earl of Huntingdon, as if 
by common consent of all parties, as well those who 
endured the wrong, as those who profited by it, the title 
was permitted to drop into oblivion, and the fortune 
destined to support its lustre tamely suffered to pass 
away, however legally, even in the presence and under 
the very eyes of the rightful heirs of both, without an 
effort on their part to prevent such spoliation. Thus, 
through negligence and inability, the ancient Earldom 
of Huntingdon had been suffered to remain in abeyance 
for nearly thirty years, when it was at last claimed and 
obtained by Captain Hans-Francis Hastings, as eldest 
male descendant of Sir Edward Hastings, fourth son of 
Francis, second EarL Sir Edward Hastings, who was 
of the Abbey of Leicester, married Barbara, eldest 
daughter and co-heir of Sir William Devereux, Knt., of 
Merevale Abbey, in the county of Warwick, third son of 
Walter, Viscount Hereford. By this lady, who was 
widow of Edward Cave, Esq., of Ingarsby, in Leicester- 
shire, he bad two sons, Henry and Walter, the latter of 
whom died withont issue. Sir Edward died in 1603, 
and was buried at Ashby-de-la-Zouch. The elder son. 
Sir Henry Hastings, purchased Humbcstone, and was 
knighted 23rd April, lti03, by King James I., at Belvoir 
Castle, and obtained, by letters patent from his Majesty, 
in consideration of the sum of £4000 paid by him and 
Henry Cutler, Gent,, the manor of Whitwick, with the 
lands belonging thereto, formeriy the property of the 
Duke of Suffolk, attainted of high treason, together with 
Bardon Park, and the messuages, lands, &c., in Char- 
wood Forest, appertaining to the said manor. Sir Henry 
married Mabel, dan. of Anthony Faunt, of Fauston, and 
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bad four sons — Henrj, Walter, Richard, and Anthony; 
and two daughters. Walter and Richard died without 
issue ; Anthony, the fourth, who was of Windsor, married 
a Miss W'alkiiison, and had a son, Henry, who went 
over to Ireland, and established himself there, leaving a 
femily at his decease. Sir Henry died in 1629, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Heniy Hastings, of Humbe- 

stonc, Esq., who married Jane, daughter of Goodall, 

of Belgrave, in Leicestershire, Esq., and had issue five 
sons and five daughters. This gentleman being almost 
ruined by bis devoted attachment to King Charles L, 
vas compelled to sell his estate of Humbestun. Of the 
five sons, Edward, the fifth, and Ferdinando, the fourth, 
died young and unmarried; Henry, the eldest, »t. 
Pentecost, daughter of Edmund Smalley,ofLeicestcr,and 
died without i^uc ; Waiter, the second son, who was of 
Rempsion, in Nottingham, m. Hannah, daughter of Ed- 
mundCraddock, of Leicester, and had twodaugbters, Jane 
and Ann, with one son Henry, who was of Castle Don- 
nington, and died at Loughborough, in 1753, a bachelor; 
Richard, the third son, whose issue continued the suc- 
cession, was of Weltord, in Northamptonshire, and dying, 
in 1714, left by his wife, Sarah Sleath, who died in 
1707, an only son, Henry Hastings, of Welford, bom in 
1701, whose trustees, during his minority, dissipateda 
considerable portion of his property. He m. in 1727, 
Elizabeth Hudson, and had by her three sons — 

Theophihis-Heniy, 

Geoige, 

Ferdinando, 
and two daughters, one of whom, Sarah, married Tho- 
mas Needhaio, Esq. Henry Hastings died in 1786, 
many years before which, he was best known by tbe 
name of Lord Hastings, bestowed upon him throng 
courtesy, and anticipating his near and weli-known 
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claim to the earldom. Ferdinandu, the youngest son, 
died at Lutterworth of a decline in his fourteenth jear. 
I The eldest son, Tlieophilus Henry, was bom at Lutter- 
worth, and baptized 7th October, 1728, Theophilus, the 
ninth earl, being his godfather. lie was educated for 
the church by the E.ev. Granville Wheeler, son of the 
&mous traveller, Sir Geoi^e Wheeler, and husband of 
Lady Catherine Maria Hastings, 4th daughter of Theo- 
philus, 7th Earl- He was Rector of Great and Little 
Leke, and of Osgathorpe, and Vicar of Belton. The 
reverend gentleman married first, a Misa Pratt, who died 
not many months after their marriage, and 2ndly, in the 
70th year of his age, Elizabeth Warner, aged 50 ; and 
died in 1804, without issue and intestate. There is a 
whimsical anecdote connected with his second union, 
which we cannot resist the temptation of relating for 
its singttlarity. While Mr. Hastings was yet young, 
and residing with the Earl of Huntingdon as his do- 
mestic chaplain, he became enamoured of a pretty 
chambermaid, called Betsy Warner, then living in the 
family, and to her he promised solemnly that she should 
be his wife, as soon aa he got possession of the Uving 
of Great and Little Leke. In the ebbs and flows ot" 
human life, and its shifting concerns, early acquaint- 
ances are soon separated and forgotten. Thirty years 
had elapsed. Mr. Hastings, meantime, had married 
and lost his wife, and gained a second living — that of 
Great and Little Leke. One day, the venerable old 
pastor was surprised by the appearance of a strange 
post-chaise and four driving rapidly up the avenue, to 
the parsonage -house. An elderly gentlewoman aligbtqd 
from it, and Miss Warner was ushered into his vene- 
rable presence. After an interval of surprise and 
Irecc^uition, she proceeded to tell him, " that she had 
come to clmm the fulfilment of bis promise ; that he 
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bad long once made the acquisition of fortune, on 
which his obligation of perfonnance depended ; and 
that, on her part, she had never, by the slightest 
indiserctioD, swerved from an engagement which she 
considered sacred from the first moment. The result 
was, that, the reverend gentleman having duly satiEfied 
himself by dihgent inquiry concerning his hctrotbed's 
conduct and character, which was found to have been 
strictly correct, the bans were formally announced in 
the church hy himself, and the parties married accord- 
ingly- This gentleman was primitive in his notions 
and mannere, as was evinced, among other peculiariues, 
hy a singular custom, punctually observed in his house, 
of lighting a large fire and candles, and leaving abun- 
dant refreshments in his kitchen every night, at the 
usual hour of the family retiring to rest, for the purpose 
of cheering and regaling such benighted travellers as 
might chance to wander that way. For some time after 
the last Earl's death, the Rev. Mr. Hastings assumed 
the title of Earl of Huntingdon ; and there is a Stone 
pillar standing in front of the parsonage-house at Leke, 
on which there was a plate bearing a Latin inscription, 
stating him to be the eleventh Earl of Huntingdon, 
godson of Theophilus, the ninth Earl, and entitled to 
the Earldom by descent. In fact, it was notorious that 
he was the immediate heir. However, accustomed to 
pastoral duties and literary retirement, he had but little 
ambition, and was, moreover, strongly averse to liti- 
gation. At a more advanced period of life, and after 
his second marriage, when reproved for this strange 
neglect and indifference respecting the Earldom, he 
used to parry the topic hy pleading his great age, and 
by saying that he never would make Betsy, his wife, 
Countess of Huntingdon. 

George Hastings, 2nd son of Henry Hastings, of 
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Lutterworth, was bom in that town, baptized on the 
6th of June, 1735, and adopted, with his elder brother, 
by the then Earl, Theophilus, nho eventually placed 
him in the army, and he attained the rank of Colonel 
in the 3rd Foot Guards. Colonel Hastings m. Sarah, 
daughter of Colonel Thomas Hodges, and had four 
sons — 

Francis, who died in boyhood, 

Henry, \ both died officers in the West 

Ferdinando, / Indies, unmarried. 

HANe-FsANcis, the claimant. 
Colonel Hastings, about the year 1790, bad the 
misfortune, while riding in St. James'a Park, to be 
thrown &om his horse, and his head coming in con- 
tact with one of the trees or branches, occasioned a 
fracture of the skull, by which he was subject to pe- 
riodical fits of insanity for the remainder of his life. 
Afler the death of his patron, the Earl of Hnntingdon, 
Colonel Hastings' malady increased, and in (bis state 
of things his affairs had naturally fallen into decay. 
The premature death of his third son, Ferdinando, was 
soon followed by his own. He died on the 6th Fe- 
bruary, 1802. Mrs. Hastings survived her husband, a 
widow for five years, and died in retirement, 

The claimant, Hans-Francis Hastings, Esq., Captain 
Royal Navy, held the situation, for several years, of 
ordnance store-keeper to the garrison of Enniskillen, 
and there became intimately acquainted with Mr. Nu- 
gent Bell, an attorney, and hia family. 

" Our acquaintance," says Mr. Bell, " in proper 
course of time became of such a confidential nature, 
M to put me in possession of Captain Hastings' views 
and interests, and I was entrusted with the manage- 
ment of all his concerns. Of the study of heraldry,' 
lie continues, " and more particularly the concomitant 
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branch of pedigree, I have ever been particularly fond 
Indulging this sort of penchant, I acquired a pretty 
g*?ti€inl knowledge of every family of distinction in my 
native country; and a casual convcrBation, arising out 
of a trivial circumstance, first suggested the idea of 
claimiDg the dormant Earldom of Uuntingdou for my 
friend. As the story, from its consequences, may not 
be deemed uninteresting, I will relate it. In the spring 
of the year 1817, it was whispered about Enniskillen 
that some serious altercation had occurred between 
Captain Hastings and a neighbouring nobleman, which 
compelled the former, according to report, to demand 
satisfaction, but which was refused by the noble party, 
on the ground that the challenger was a commoner. 
To this objection the latter indignantly retorted, that 
he was hia opponent's superior in point of family des- 
cent, being eldest lineal male descendant of the bouse 
of Hastings, and entitled to the Earldom of Hun- 
tingdon ; the matter was subsequently adjusted to the 
satisfaction of both parties, as report further saith." 
The whole affair turned out a mere fabrication, but it 
afforded Mr. Bell an opportunity of asking Captain 
Hastings whether he really had ever entertained serious 
pretensions to the dormant Earldom ? Perceiving the 
earnest manner in which the question was put. Captain 
Hastings entered into a brief detail of circumstances, 
the sura of which was, that in consequence of bis having 
been sent early to sea, and his long absence on foreign 
service, he knew or remembered but little of his family 
history or connexions, and that the oiJy information on 
which he was disposed to place any reliance, was whal 
he obtained from his uncle. Rev. Tbeophilus Hastings, 
Rector of Great and Little Leke, who had always 
dulously endeavoured to impress upon his mind, that he 
was the real and undoubted heir to the title. He fuf 
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ther stated, that some time in the year 1803, lie had 
visited the College of Arms in London, for the purpose 
of learning the proper steps to he taken, and the probable 
expenses of the process ; but having been told that at 
least three thousand guineas would be necessary towards 
his success, he deferred the matter to some more 
auspicious moment Mrs. Hastings, on the same occa- 
sion, related the story of the Rev. Mr. Hastings's 
whimsical marriage, together with other interesting facts 
regarding the family, and particularly the hatred which 
the reverend gentleman had at all times expressed 
against the Marquis of Hastings, which she described 
as irreconcilable. This conversation was enough to in- 
duce Mr. Bell to enter earnestly into the affair, but be- 
fore he did so, the following letters were written, at bis 
desire, by the claimant to him : — 

" Enniskillen, July 1, 1317. 

" My Dear Bell, — 1 will pay you all costs in case 
you succeed in proving me the legal heir to the Earl- 
dom of Huntingdon. If not, the risk is your own, and 
I certainly will not be answerable for any expense you 
may incur in the course of the investigation. But I 
pledge myself to assist you by letters, and whatever 
information I can recollect, to the utmost of my power, 
and remain, very sincerely, yours, 

" F. Hastings. 

" Nugent Bell, Esq." 

On the back of this letter Captain Hastings wrote 
" By all that's good, you are mad." In a few days after, 
Mr. Bell received the second letter from Captun 



" Enniskiilen, July 9, 1817. 
" Mt Dear Nugent, — Whatever you may prove me 
to be, I trust you will ever find me an honest man ; but 
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ehould ;ou establish nie in the Earldoin, all I 
that it will be impossible for me or mine (and I £ 
ihey will have the heart of their father) to do too much 
for you and yours. I am not sanguine, but the very 
names of Geoi^, Henry, Ferdinando, and Francis, 
convince me we are the only true deecendants of Francis, 
the second Earl. Damn it I succeed, and you shall be ray 
falconer .' If the Countess does not leave Dublin by 
Tuesday morning, you will certainly see me at No. 3, 
Morland-streel, on Wednesday ; therefore, I beg you will 
provide for the Earl at that hour. 

" Yours, &c., Frai 



5 you will [ 
1817^^ 



Mr. Bell proceeded at once, 17th August, 1817, 
England, and entered upon his arduous imdertaking, 
accompanied by his friend, Mr. W, Jameson. His first 
visit was To Castle Donnlngton, where he had a very 
unsatisfeclory inter%-iew with a soUcitor named Dslby, 
who had long been concerned fur the noble family of 
Hastings, and who was in communication with the 
Marchioness nf Hastings, living then at Donnington 
Park. The next day he met with a Mr. Needham, 
from whom he acquired much valuable information, 
but the most valuable he obtained, and that which put 
him upon the right road, was from an accidental ren- 
counter with an old domestic of the family. While 
seated on the outside of a coach, in travelling through 
Leicestershire, and just, he says, as his spirits were 
about to go to pieces amidst the quicksands of disap- 
pointment, a flag hove in sight, which he hastened to 
bail, and in a few minutes was alongside an old woman 
in a market-cart, with whom be jocularly made up su 
acqu^ntance, and obtained leave to accompany her fix 
eorae distance on the road, in a vacant chair he espied la 
the vehicle. This old crone turned out, oddly enougbt 
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to be an ancient dependent of the Hastings family, 
and on her garrulity Mr. Bell founded the basis of his 
future success. After Mr. Bell had ingratiated himself 
with his companion, she thus begun to tell him her own 
history : — - 

" You must know, air," said the old woman, " that 
some fifty years ago I was considered by the country 
folks a very pretty girl. I don't say this out of vani^, 
but it may be necessary for you to know it, that you 
may better understand what is to follow. At the age of 
fourteen, I was taken into the service of Lady Anne 
Hastings, sister of my late lord's father, who, in less 
than two months after, consigned mc over to young 
Lady Selina, her niece, and second daughter of the 
late Countess Selina, that doting old Methodist lady, 
whom God forgive for throwing away her fortune on 
such bloodsuckers, and leaving those entitled to it by 
the laws of nature and relationship cguite penniless, as 
one may say. But let me proceed forward. I was 
caressed by my sweet young lady, whom I attended as 
her own maid, and I was as happy as the day was long 
at Donnington Park. Some time before this, my late 
lord's father had brought to Donnington Park the late 
Colonel George Hastings, then a boy ; and as it may 
be you never heard of him, I will tell you who he was. 
His father was Mr. Henry Hastings, of a place not many 
miles off, called Lutterworth, who, previously to his death, 
and in his old ^e, was called Lord Hastings: I'll tell 
you why, by and by. I have heard say tliat this Mr. 
Harry was left an orphan, when he was only fourteen 
years old, and that his guardian and executors, ap- 
pointed by his father's will, robbed him of almost all he 
was worth. It is certain, however, that within my own 
memory he lived very happily at his house in Lutter- 
worth, and latterly took very well with being called 
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Lord Hastings, whicb was no empty title, you may rely 
on it, his children having as much right to it as I have 
to the gown on my back. Well, as the Earl thought 
his boys would be better under his lordship's own eye, 
he sent the eldest, who was the late rector of Great and 
Little Lelce, to Sir George Wheeler, his brother-in-law, 
lo be educated by him, which be was ; and the Colonel, 
his brother, was brought lo the Park altogether." 

The old woman's story fiirther proceeded to state 
that Colonel George Hastings was on the eve of 
being married to her young mistress, the Lady Sellna, 
when her ladyship died suddenly, in the bloom of youth 
and beauty. Pending this contracted marriage, she 
staled that Mr. Dawson, the steward, had been des- 
patched to different places to hunt after the Colonel's 
pedigree, to which places Mr. Bell subsequently re- 
sorted, and found information which proved absolutely 
essential to his success. 

" Colonel {Hastings at last married," continned the 
old gossip, " a very beautifiil young lady, as I have heard, 
and had four sons, who, sorry am I to say, are all dead; 
and, except the eldest, all came to an unlucky end. 
Master Frank was the eldest, but he died at Grantham 
in his sixth year ; Master Ferdy, or Ferdinando, and his 
elder brother Henry, were sent officers to the West 
Indies, and both died there of the yellow fever; the 
fourth and youngest son was drowned about three yeus 
ago in the Cove of Cork — a circumstance which ga« 
great concern to many well-wishers of his father here, 
and no small joy to those who have had the iniqui^ 
to chouse him and his out of their just inheritance." 

" After I had patiently heard her out," says Mr. Bdl| 
"I, in my turn, informed her that the person, accordiif 
to her account, supposed to be drowned at Cork, iw 
still alive and happy, and that it was by no means im* 
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probable that she would soon see him in possession of 
at least the honours of his family." 

This extraordinary adventure having fnnjished the 
required clue, Mr. Bell pursued it indeiatigably through 
churches and ehurchyards, examining sextons, consult- 
ing registers, and deciphering tomb-stones, until, at 
length, he was enabled to draw up such a case as pro- 
duced the following letter from his eminent counsel. Sir 
Samuel Komilly. 

"Oct. 7, 1817. 

" Sib, — I have looked over the pedigree and docu- 
ments, and have read the observations jou made re- ■ 
specting the wills, and administration of the several 
persons mentioned. It appears to me that the evidence 
which I before thought wanting, has now been supplied 
by you ; and it does not occur to me at the present 
moment that any further search is necessary to be made 
by you- I do not conceive that it will be necessary to 
employ counsel to prepare the petition which is to be 
presented to the Prince Regent. All that it will be 
requisite to do in that petition, is to state that the first 
Earl was created by letters patent, to him and the heirs 
male of his body ; and the fact of the death of the last 
Earl of Huntingdon having left the petitioner the heir 
male of the body of the first Earl, surviving him, to- 
gether with the manner in which he makes out his de- 
scent; and to pray that his Royal Highness would be 
pleased to give directions that a writ of summons should 
issue to call him up to the House of Lords. This, I 
think, is the form of the petition that should be pre- 
sented, though 1 am not very sure of it. However, it will 
not be of very material importance if the petition is not 
according to the usual form. The petition will probably 
tie referred to the Attorney- General, who will require to 
be attended upon, and to be furnished with the evidence 
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by which the ckiro is to be supported. This, hoW 
is not, I believe, the course which is alwajs puisw 
but the case is referred, in the first instance, to the 
House of Lords. 

"Though I have been counsel in many cliunis of 
peerage, I have never bad occasion to consider in what 
form the claim is first made, and I have here no books 
I can refer to. You will find, I think, some usefiil 
information on the subject in a small work published 
some years ago by Mr. Cruise, of Lincoln's Inn, on 
'* Dignities ;" and if you have any difficulty how to 
proceed, 1 apprehend that, at the Parliament Office, 
Abingdon Street, Westminster, you may receive the 
information you may be in want of I have written to 
Lord Huntingdon respecting his takbg the title; and 
though I do not think it of much importance, I have 
now rather dissuaded him from using it before his claim 
is established; not that there exists the slightest doubt 
of bis juat claim, but merely in consequence of the un- 
willingness expressed by several to acknowledge Mm as 
such. I shall send you the pedigree, &c., back i 
parcel by the coach — it being too heavy to go in a 
without being choired postage. 

" I remain. Sir, 
" Your most obedient and faithful s 

" Samuel Bomi 

The evidence established showed the descent ( 
claimant fi-om Sir Edward Hastings, youngest son of 
Francis, second Earl of Huntingdon, K.G., by Ratherine) 
daughter and co-heir of Henry Pole, Lord MontagUr 
and grand-daughter of Mai^aret Planlagenet, Countes 
of Salisbury, daughter and sole heir of Geoi^e, Date 
of Clarence, brother of King Edward the Fourth. The 
pedigree fiirther brought the line down to RiduM 
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Hastings, Esq., of Walford, ia Nottinghamsliire, father 
of one only son, Henry Hastings, Esq., of Lutterworth, 
who left three sons and two daughters. The eldest son, 
the Rev. Tlieophilus Henry Hastings, of ^vhoni we have 
spoken, died in 1804, without issue. The second son, 
Ferdinando, died in boyhood ; whilst the third son, 
George, was brought up and educated by Theophilus, 
the ninth Earl. This George became, as we have stated, 
an officer in the army, and attained the rank of Colonel. 
He married, in 1769, Sarah, daughter of Colonel 
Hodges, and left three sons, Henry and Ferdinando, 
who both died unmarried in the West Indies, and Hans- 
Framcis, who claimed the Earldom of Huntingdon. 

Mr. Bell, following the directions of Sir Samuel 
Romilly, presented a petition to the Crown, which was 
referred to the Attorney-General, Sir Samuel Shepherd, 
who, after receiving the various proofs, and bearing the 
whole matter, made an elaborate report to the Prince 
Regent on the 29th of October, 1818, which concluded 
thua : — 

" Upon the whole of this case I am humbly of opinion, 
that the petitioner, Hans-Francis Hastings, has suffi- 
ciently proved his right to the title of Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon ; and that it may be advisable, if your Royal 
Highness be graciously pleased so to do, to order a writ 
of summons to pass the great seal, to summon the said 
petitioner to sit in Parliament, and there enjoy the rank 
and privileges to the said title belonging." 

The report, without a moment's unnecessary delay, 
was referred to the Lord Chancellor, for his considera- 
tion and approval; who, in diie time, returned it with 
his entire approbation; and on the 7th of January, 1818, 
the Prince Regent signed his royal warrant, empowering 
the proper officer to issue his writ of summons to Hans- 
Francis Hastings, commanding his attendance in the 
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ensuing portiamcnt, to be holden on the 1 
SBinc month, by the style, title, and dignity c 
HuNTiNQDoN. Ilia I>ordehip was subsequently intro- 
duced to the House of Lords by the Marquis of Ely, 
and took the oaths and his place as fourth Eari4 
cordtngly. 



LORD KtRKCUDBRlGHT. 



William M'Clellan, Lord Kirkcudbright, &tl] 
John, seventh Lord, whose right was confirmed I 
decision of the House of Lords, in 1773, followed the 
occupation of a glover, in Edinbui^h, and, for many 
years, used to stand in the lobby of the Assembly-rooms 
in the Old Town, selling gloves to gentlemen frequent- 
ing that place of amusement, who, according to the 
fashionable etiquette of the period, required a new pair 
at every new dance. Ilia Lordship never absented 
himself from his post upon any occasion, excepting at 
the ball which followed the election of a representatiTB 
peer; and then, and then only, did he assume the 
badge of a gentleman, and, doffing his apron, become 
one of a company, the most of whom he usually served 
with bis merchandize all the rest of the yea^. 
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LADY DROGHEDA AND WILLIAM WYCUERLEY. 



Setbhal years after the appearance of his play of 
" The Plain Dealer," Wjchcrley eacountercd the 
Countess of Drogheda,* a young, rich, and beautiful 
widow, at Tunbridge. They met in a bookseller's shop. 
The lady came to inquire for " The Plain Dealer," and 
the master of the shop presently introduced Wycherley 
to her as the real Plain Dealer. This must have been 
Bubseqaently to June, 1679, when the Ear! died. The 
Poet and the Countees were soon after privately married. 
The lady was (probably not without good reason) dis- 
tractedly jealous. Dennis relates that their lodging* 
were in Bow-street, C oven t -garden, opposite the Cock 
Tavern, and that, if at any time he entered that place of 
refreshment with his friends, he was obliged to leave the 
■windows open, that she might see there was no woman 
in the company. Of course, a person of this diepositioa 
would feel considerable reluctance to trust her husband 
at court The infrequency of Wycherley's appearance 
there gave umbrage, and lost him the favour of Charles. 
The Countess did not long survive her marriage. She 
settled her whole estates upon Wycherley, but the 
setdement was disputed, and the dramatist, ruined by 

* Her kdyiliip was eldest (laugiiler of John, Earl of Radnor, Lord 
Liemenant of Ireland. 
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law and extravagaoce, was thrown into prison. There 
he lay for several years. It is said he was at last relieved 
by James II., who, having gone to see " The Plain 
Dealer" acted, was so delighted, that he was induced to 
give orders for the payment of the author's debts, and for 
the grant of a pension of 200/. per annum. Wycherley 
did not pro6t by the king's liberality to the full extent, 
for, ashamed to confess the amount of his debts, he 
understated them. IIJs pension dropped at the Revolu- 
tion. Uis father's estate, to which he succeeded some 
years later, was strictly entailed, and the income fell, 
under an attachment, for the creditors. The Poet, 
nevertheless, continued to struggle on till 1715, the 
year of his death. Eleven days before that event, in the 
80th year of his age, he was married to a young wonian 
with a fortune of 1500/. What attractions such a matcli 
could possess for the lady it is diflicult to imagine. He 
contrived to spend a good deal of her money ; but re- 
paid her on his death-bed by the judicious advice, 
to take an old man for her second husband." 
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THE MYSTERIOUS STORT OF LITTLECOT. 



The shrift is done, ihe Friar is gone. 

Blindfolded as he came— 
Next morning, all in Litllecol Hall 

Were weeping for Iheir dame. 

Wild Darell is an alter'd man. 

The village crones can lell ; 
He looks pale as clay, and strives to pray. 

If he hears the convent bell. 

Ifprince or peer cross Darell's way. 

He'll beard him in his pride — 
If he meet a. friar of orders gray, 

He dfoopa and lunis aside. 

BOOT seven or eight miles from Littlecot, in Wilt- 
;, the mansion of the Darell family, towards the 
of the sixteenth century, there dwelt a midwife of 
t skill and practice, who one night was called up 
as she had gone to rest, after having returned from 
rising the duties of her profession in another quarter. 
30n as she knew the cause of her being disturbed, 
endeavoured to excuse herself, on account of fatigue, 
wished to send an assistant whom she kept in the 
e. The messenger, however, being resolved to gain 
principal only for his purpose, urged that he had 
thing to ask of her, for a person of consequence, 
which the deputy might do. She accordingly 
I stairs and opened the door, after which she disap- 
id, and was absent for many hours. 
Ik t. s 
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358 THE STORY OF LITTL£COT. 

The depOBition she made of what followed before a 
tnagbtratP, and afterwards upon trial, was to the follow- 
ing effect : — She stated that as soon as she had unfas- 
tened the door, and partly opened it, a hand vtas tbruEt 
in, which struck down the candle, and at the same 
instant pulled her into the road in front of her house, 
which was detached from the village, or any other 
dwelling. The person who had used these abrupt 
means, desired ber to lie a handkerchief over her head, 
and not wait for a hat, as a lady of the first quality in the 
neighbourhood was in want of immediate assistance. He 
then led to a stile at a short distance, where thete was a 
horse saddled, and ivith a pillion on its back ; he desired 
her to seat herself first, and then, mounting immediately, 
he set off at a brisk trot. After they had travelled about 
three quarters of an hour, she expressed great alarm ; 
but her conductor assured her that no harm should 
happen to her, and that slie should be well paid, but 
added, that they had slill fiu^ther to go. He got off his 
horse several times to open gales, and they crossed 
many ploughed and corn fields, for though it was quite 
dark, she could discover that tbcy had quitted the hi^ 
road within two miles of her own bouse ; she also said 
they crossed a river twice. After they bad been about 
an hour and a half on their journey, they entered a 
paved court or yard, as she concluded from the clatter- 
ing of the horse's feet on the stones, ller guide now 
lifted her off ber horse, and conducted her through a 
long dark passage, in which she only saw a glimmering 
of light at a distance, which was concealed or put out 
upon the shutting of a large gate through which th^ 
passed. As soon aa they arrived at a sort of landing- 
place, ber guide addressed ber to the following effeci;^^ 
*' You must now suffer me to put this cap and bandage 
over your eyes, which will allow you to speak and 
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breathe but not to see; keep up your presence of mind, 
it will be wanted, and I again repeat, no harm will hap- 
pen to you." Then conducting her into a chamber, he 
continued, " Now you are in a room with a lady in 
labour, perform your office well and you shall be amply 
rewarded, but if you attempt to remove the bandage 
from your eyes, take the consequences of your rashness." 
Here she said that horror and dread had so benumbed 
her faculties, that had any assistance been wanted she 
was rendered incapable of giving it, but nature bad 
effected all that was requisite, and what remained for 
her to do was little more than to receive a male infant, 
and to give it into the hands of a female, who by her 
voice she conceived to be a woman advanced in years. 
Her patient she was sure was a very young lady, but she 
was forbidden to ask any questions, or to speak a word. 
As soon as the event was completely over, she had a glass 
of wine given her, and was told to prepare to return 
home by another road, which was not quite so near, but 
free from gates or stiles. She begged to he allowed to 
repose herself for a quarter of an hour in the arm-chair, 
whilst the horse was getting ready, pleading the extreme 
fatigue she had undergone the preceding day; and 
under the pretence of sleeping she made those reflec- 
tions which laid the foundation of that lepal inquiry 
which afterwards took place. She, undiscovered and 
unsuspected, contrived with her scissors to cut off a 
small piece of the curtain. This circumstance, added 
to others of a local nature, was supposed sufficient evi- 
dence to fix the transaction on the house pointed out, 
and] but for the scrutiny and cross-examination on the 
trial, would have given the law great scope over the lives 
of Beveral persons, as it appeared improbable that fewer 
than five or six persons could have been concerned in a 
buBtness so regularly conducted. In the course of her 
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evidence, llie midwife affirmed she perceived an uncom- 
mon smell of burning, which followed them through all 
the avenues of the house to the court-yard, where she 
remounted the horse. She said that she remarlted to the 
guide, that she saw a light and smelt a smell of burning, 
which he said was the work of the gardeners, who were 
firing the weeds and burning the moles amongst them, 
as they alwayii did at that lime of the year. And she 
stated, that at the time of parting from the guide, which 
was within fifty yards of her own dwelling, he made her 
swear to observe secrecy, at the same time putting a 
purse into her hand, which she afterwards found to con- 
tain twenty-five guineas; and till that moment the 
bandage had never been removed from her eyes. The 
morning was then breaking ; she also deposed that she 
counted the steps on the first and second landing-places, 
which agreed with those of the suspected house, and the 
piece of curtMn was found to match one exactly in a 
room where the birth of the child was supposed to have 
taken place. With such evidence it was expected that 
nothing short of a conviction of some of the parlies for 
the murder of a new-bom infant must have followed; 
particularly as a beauiifid young lady in the family (a 
niece) had withdrawn herself from her acquaintance, 
under the plea of going to a convent at Avignon, to 
learn French, when she had been seen more than once 
after her declared departure, by a finoil-woman, looking 
out of a small window next to her usual apartment. In 
the course of the trial, however, the circumstance of ihe 
curtain was rendered suspicious, by its being proved on 
cross-examination, that a Catholic servant had left the 
family in malice a short time before, with horrid dcclsa* 
tioaa of revenge, on account of her having been ft^ 
bidden to attend mass, which suggested a possibility of 
her supplying the &cts of the curtain, as well as the 
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local description given by the midwife of the suspected 
mansion. The midwife's storj, though apparently plau- 
sible, was considerably weakened by her swearing posi- 
tively to so many and doubtful points, First, that of her 
distinguishing the being carried over com and ploughed 
fields, though she only knew, it being so extremely 
dark, that they had quitted the high road from the 
sound of the horse's feet. Next, her affirming that when 
introduced into the chamber she was so benumbed and 
stupified with horror and dread, that in case of diflSculty 
she could have given no assistance; yet, during this 
state of horror and dread, she could, though blindfolded, 
swear positively that her patient was very young; the 
child a male ; and the person to whom it was given ad- 
vanced in years; and immediately afterwards had the 
presence of mind to execute the ingenious but hazardous 
experiment of cutting the curtain. She also said, that 
ehe remarked to the guide her seeing a light, as well aa 
smelling the burning, yet affirmed immediately after- 
wards, that the bandage was not taken from her till she was 
within fifty yards of her own house. But an apparent 
contradiction, which was supposed to have overturned 
her whole evidence, was her positively insisting that in 
their way to the house, where her assistance was wanted, 
they crossed a ford twice, when it was proved that there 
was only one straight river between the two houses. 
Now, supposing the guide to have made a wheel round, 
in order to deceive the midwife, and to have again 
crossed the river, they must have forded it a thii-d time to 
arrive at tlie suspected house. AH these circumstances 
being pointed out, and commented on by the judge for 
consideration of the jurj'men, they returned a verdict of 
acquittal without leaving the court, 
Whether the suspected parties were or were not guilty 
L of the crime of murder, could only be known to them- 
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selves and the great Disposer of all things; but no judge 
or jury would have established a different verdict from 
such defective evidence. The train of calamity which 
succeeded the trial may give rise to melancholy reflec- 
tions, and was, no doubt, considered by the multitude, 
to have been the effect of Divine visitation. In few 
words, the owner of Littlecot soon became involved in 
estate and deranged in mind, and is stated to have died 
a victim to despondency; and though the fate of the 
niece is unkuowu or forgotten, ruin and misery are sud 
to have befallen the family wliich survived him. 

From the Darells, Littlecot passed, by sale, to Sir 
John Popbam, Lord Chief Justice of England, and had 
the honour, in the time of Alexander Popham, Veq., 
the grandson of this learned lawyer, of receiving a 
royal visit from Charles II., who, at his coronation, 
created Sir Francis Popham, the heir of Littlecot, a 
Knight of the Bath. The last male representative of 
this distinguished branch of the ancient stem of Popbam 
was Francis Popham, Esq. of Littlecot and Hound- 
street, who d, s. p. in 1730, having devised bis estates to 
his nephew Lieut.-Gen. Edward William Loybonme. 
That gentleman assumed in consequence the surname 
of Popham, seated himself at Littlecot, and served as 
High Sheriff of Wiltshire, in 1830. His son and heir, 
Edward William Popbam, Esq., is the preseot p 
cf this ancient manor. 
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The tombstone, witb its epitaph, half genealogical, 
half eult^istic, is scarcely bo true a record of past great- 
ness and present decay, as the fragments of some ancient 
edifice, of which enough remains tu witness for the 
grandeur that was, and is no more. Few memorials of 
this kind are more striking than the ruins of Dilatone 
Castle, which stand on a well-wooded height overlook- 
ing the vale of Hexham, and washed at its base by a 
rivulet called the Devil's water — the original name, no 
doubt, of the building itself) although, by after times, 
corrupted into Dilstone. The rapid little stream is 
crossed by a bridge of a single arch, shortly after which 
it unites with the Tyne, and falling from the rocks, 
about a himdrcd feet in height, dashes down, all froth 
and foam, into a deep hollow, completely oversliadowed 
by the trees of the precipice above. 'JTirough the arch 
may be seen a mill, while beyond it, the castle presents 
a desolate but picturesque contrast to the quiet beauty 
of the landscape. A considerable extent of mouldering 
wall remains, and even the painted chambers, with the 
halls and stairs, may yet be traced amidst the general 
dilapidation ; while from the broken towers, which still 
afibrd a footing to the curious, there is a most enchant- 



ing prospect. 

From the time of the Conquest up to the reign of 
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Henry IIL, this castle bad beeo possessed b^' Uie fi 
of the Devilstones, though whether they gave their own 
name to the river, or were so called from living by it, is 
now uncertain. After having passed through many 
bands— the Tynedales, the Crafters, and the Claxtons 
— the property at length devolved upon the RatcliSes, 
or Radcllffes, in the person of Sir Nicholas Rsdcliffe, 
during the reign of Henry VI., and by him it was much 
augmented by a marriage with the heiress of Sir John 
de Derwentwater, With her he received the manors of 
Castlerigg and Keswick, a dowry for a queen, whether 
as regarded the exceeding beauty or the value of the 
combined lands, although the fortress of Castlerigg 
itself, amidst rocks and mountains, was too old and 
gloomy to allure the family — for a long time at least — 
into quitting the far more convenient Dilstone. 

Thus favoured by fortune, or their own prudence — 
perhaps by both, for they generally go together — the 
family continued to increase in opulence, till, in ibe 
year 1688, the eldest son of Sir Francis RadcbiFe married 
Lady Mary Tudor, a natural daughter of Charles IL, 
and the notorious Mary Davis. In consequence of this 
alliance, the father was created Earl of Derwentwater, 
Viscount Radcliffe and Langley, and Baron Tyndale ; 
and so proud was the family of this somewhat doubt- 
fid honour, that the children of the second Earl as- 
sumed the peculiar plume of feathers, which, since the 
days of the Black Prince, had ever been adopted by 
the heir apparent to the throne. Their devotion to the 
Stuarts was confirmed by another circumstance. When 
James fled, or was driven from the throne of England, 
to take refuge in France, the heir of Derwentwater 
and his brother were brought up at St. Germains with 
the SOD of the dethroned monarch, in the Catholic 
fajtfa] and under the immediate superintendence of the 
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Catholic clei^. This education produced, aa might 
have been expected, so strong an attachment on the 
part of the young IladcHffes for the exiles, that their 
consent to join the rebellion was not even asked, it being 
taken for granted, that when the time came for action, 
they would, as a matter of course, unite with hand and 
heart in the enterprise. 

This rapid glance at preceding events may serve aa 
the prologue — no longer in fashion — used to serve in 
ushering in the play that followed ; but with this espe- 
cial difference in our favour — that whereas the prologue 
had oftentimes no connexion with the piece it was 
meant to introduce, a brief sketch, such as we have just 
been giving, was absohitely essential to the right under- 
standing of our story. 

In 1705, Francis, Earl of Uerwent water, the second 
of that name, was gathered to his fathers : and James 
RadciiiFe, brought up as we have shown him to be, 
succeeded to the estate and title. He was a man gene- 
rally beloved, and worthy of being so, if we may credit 
his CO temporaries, and " of so universal a beneficence 
that he seemed to live for others" — an eulogy as beau- 
tiful and comprehensive in fact, as it is simple in ex- 
pression. We shall add little to it by repeating the 
details that have been left to us even by his renegade 
biographer; and yet there is something too delightful 
in the picture they present to be altogether passed over 
without notice. Unlike so many other nobles, who 
neglected their tenants while they followed their plea- 
siureB or their fortunes at court. Lord Derwentwater 
lived upon his estate, discharging the duties of a land- 
owner with a zeal that showed his heart was in the task, 
and exercising a benevolence that knew not any dis- 
tinctions of faith or party. His charity was unbounded, 
dropping like the dews from heaven upon all alike, so 
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that Dilstone was constantly 6Ued by ineti of every 
condition, strangers as well as natives of the place, who 
had come to seek the aid that was seldom indeed denied 
them. Hod he possessed no other recommendations, 
such liberality alone would have secured to him the 
popular favour ; for the open hand is that which appeals 
most directly to the proverbial Belfisbness of human 
nature. But in addition to this quality, his character 
combined honour and justice in an eminent degree, bis 
manners were distinguished by affability and kindness; 
and, in de6ance of the portraits yet remaining of him, 
we must conclude he had no small share of personal 
attractions, since he was complimented in his own day 
with the epithet of " the handsome Dcnvcnlwater." 

A man so highly favoured by fortune could hardly, 
one would have thought, he tempted into the thorny 
paths of rebellion, where he had so Utile to gain, and 
80 much to lose. The stakes for which the rough and 
hazardous game must be played, were too unequal, 
besides that he was yet farther bound over to peace and 
quiet by having married Anna Maria Webb, one of the 
five daughters of Sir John Webb, Baronet, of Oldstock, 
in Wiltshire, and having by that lady two children— a 
son and a daughter. 

During the lifetime of Queen Anne, Lord Derwent- 
water kept aloof from the intrigues of the Jacobites, whidi 
indeed went not to any dangerous extremes, the beada 
of the faction being satisfied that she intended the crown 
should revert to the Stuarts upon her death. Her own 
want of children, and her known partiality for her bro- 
ther, gave every reasonable ground for such a hope, 
which, besides, was in full accordance with the wishes of 
her miDistcrs, and of a lai^e, if not the largest, portioa 
of her nobility. But unfortunately fur those who were 
indulging iu such expectations, nothing could have bew 
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more opposed to the ideas of the nation, including under 
that term not only the bulk of the people, but the more 
opulent classes, professional as well as mercantile, all 
of whom had somehow come to consider Catholicism 
as incompatible with political freedom. Whether the 
notion was just or unjust is nothing to the present 
purpose — it is enough that it existed, and that mtinj of 
the first rank and influence made the best use of it to 
carry out their own objects. Aided by this popular 
feeling, and by the sudden death of Anne, before she 
had carried out her measures in favour of the Stuarts, 
die Whigs managed in the nnmc of liberty and religion 
to place the Elector of Hanover upon the Bntish 
throne. Their disappointed rivals were now quite 
fiiriouB, and the angry passions which had been so long 
and with so much difficulty repressed, bursting forth 
with unrestrained fury, they were rijie for any attempt, 
however desperate. After a year of intrigue and plot- 
ting, the insurrection broke out in the latter end of 
August, 1715, in Perthshire, at a small market town, 
Kirk Michael, to which place the people had come, 
called from all the neighbouring country. 

Here the Chevaher was first proclaimed, and hb 
standard raised, most probably under the influence of 
the Earl of Mar, while several other nobles, and men 
of fortune both in England and Scotland, were drawing 
K^ether their dependents in various parts, though for a 
while they attempted to mask their object. It is, how- 
ever, probable, that this open demonstration might have 
been delayed for a short time longer, had it not been 
precipitated by the decisive measures which the govem- 
iDent adopted on first getting a clue to the schemes of 
the Jacobites. London had for somewhile been the 
hotbed of their plots and conferences; and hence, as 
from a centre, orders and intelligence were sent forth 
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in every direction ; those who UDclertook the charge of 
such dKDgerous messages riding from place to place in 
the guise of mere travellers upon a journey of mere 
curiosity. Although but imperfectly informed of what 
was going on, and ohligcd in commoa prudence to be 
cautious as to the degree of credit they attached 10 
their spies, the ministers of the day yet knew enough 
to he awnre that an attack of some kind was really 
meditated ; and, to anticipate its action, they issued 
orders for the arrest of those most suspected of fa- 
vouring the cause of Jacobitism. In this number it was 
not likely that the companion of Charles Stuart's boyish 
days, and the friend of his maturcr years, would be 
overlooked. 

Towards the end of September, Lord Derwentwater 
received a private intimation that the Secretary of 
State's warrant was out for his apprehension, and that a 
messenger had actually come down to Diu'ham for car- 
rying it Into effect. As, according to all accounts, he 
had taken no part in the intrigues of the Jacobites, he 
deemed it most prudent, upon receiving this hint, to 
disarm suspicion, by repairing to the nearest justice of 
the peace, and surrendering up his person. Unfortu- 
nately for so wise a resolve, the magistrate, being a 
concealed friend of the Stuarts, would neither receive 
the voluntary prisoner, nor did he recommend ' him, b3 
in duty no less than kindness he should have done, to 
deliver himself up at once to the government messen- 
gers, by which step he would have escaped the perils 
that ever afterwards beset him, till they ended finally in 
his ruin. Thus, equally impelled by fear and inclina- 
tion in the same directiou, he secreted himself in the 
cottage of a man named Lambert, till yet farther urged 
on by the rash counseb of hb brother, Charles, he waa 
at last persuaded to join the insurrection with t 
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force he could muster, — usiog, as it is said, Bomething 
more than fair influence with many of his tenants to 
compel them into following him. 

At this time the party of the Jacobites, whom he 
proposed joining, had assembled upon a hill, called the 
Waterfall, not far from Greenrig, under the command 
of a Mr. Forster, who bad neither the craft nor the 
courage, which is indispensable to the character of a 
Buccessful conspirator. When united, the whole party 
mustered about sixty horse, composed for the most part 
of gentlemen and their attendants: and, after a short 

Iconsnltation, it was agreed to march that evening to 
Rothbury, a small market town. There they remained 
all night, and on the following day (October 7), pro- 
ceeded to Warkworth Castle, upon the river Coquet, 
shout three miles from the sea, a picturesque and in- 
teresting relic of ancient times. One tower, seated on 
ihe brink of a cliff, above the city, and decorated with 
the lion of Brabant, is still remembered as " the great 
tower of the Percys." And well worthy is it of such a 
distinction in the eyes of alt who can admire the 
beauties of nature ; for the prospect seen ftom it, when 
a fine day opens up the whole landscape to the far 
horizon, is such as cannot be easily forgotten. As the 
eye travels along the eoiist, it rests upon the castles of 
Dunstanbrough and Bamborough, while in the distance 
is the sea, with the Fern Islands, and the port of Ale- 
mouth. To the north abounds a highly cultivated tract 
of land, as far as Alnwick ; to the south is a plain, 
interspersed with villages and woods, and sloping off to 
a shore, indented with small bays and creeks, where 
the smoke may be seen rising ftom the hamlets of the 
fishermen. 

In this place, the Jacobite army, if army it can be 
called, remained for two days, Mr. FotBter assuming 
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the tide of General of the Forces id the North, which 
had been conferred upon him by the Earl of Mar, and 
cauaing King James to be prot'Iaimed with sound of 
trumpet. From caution, however, or from caprice, the 
new-made general did not attend the ceremonial openly, 
btit chose to be present in disguise, a line of conduct 
which was only too well in keeping with all his sub- 
sequent absurdities. Hence, he marched to Morpelli, 
hiB numbers slowly increasing by ihc way, till by the 
time he reached the place itself, his troop amounted to 
three hundred horsemen, for by another strange fancy 
he rejected uU those who offered to serve on foo^ 
though they would have added not a little to his nume- 
rical strength. The excuse for this refusal was the im- 
possibility of finding arms for them, an excuse which, 
if true, only shows with how little foresight the insur- 
rection had been commenced. At the same time pro- 
mises were made in abundance of arms and animuniiioti 
to be collected, and of regiments to be levied. 

At Morpeth they again proclaimed King James, Mr, 
Buxton, the chaplain to their forces, enacting ihe part 
of herald for the occasion, and then marched to surprise 
Newcastle. But Newcastle was on its defence; iis 
gates were closed against them ; and, as cavalry were 
not alt<^ethcr the fittest kind of troops for seating walls 
and storming cities, they drew off to a moor near Dil- 
Btone, where they remained some days. This, we are 
told, was a feint to throw the people of Newcastle off 
their guard, when they hoped to take the place tlirmigh 
the means of the High Church party, which was knows 
to be powerful there, and which it was expected wodd 
rise in favour of the Chevalier. In the meanwhile, they 
amused themselves with reading prayers for King Jamet 
in the churches, and proclaiming him in the maritct- 
place at Hexham, or were somewhat more usefully em- 
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ployed in seiziDg all the arms and horses that fell in 
their way. 

Disappointed in their hopes upon Newcastle, which 
had been reinforced by the gentry of the neighbour- 
hood, and by a large body of men under Lord Scar- 
borough, the lord heutenant of the county, they set out 
on the 19tli of October for Rothbury. Here tliey were 
ioined by the Scotch army, commanded by Lord Ken- 
mure, and the Earls of Nithisdale, Coriiwjith, and 
Wintoun, when they resumed their march for Kelso, 
their forces increasing every day. Indeed, it may now 
be said, for the first time, that the rebellion assumed 

I something like a formidable shape, the Scotch, as to 

I numbers, mihtary fitness an<l zeal, being the life and 
soul of the enterprise. The English, not apt to be 
easily moved out of their usual habits at any time, were 

■ Btill less so on the present occasion, when there was so 
much to shock their national prejudices, and, to make 
matters worse, the Jacobite party consisted of two 

I discordant principles, the High- Churchmen and the 

S Roman- catholics, each almost as jealous of the other as 
of the common enemy. Other causes, too, of dissension 
were not long in showing themselves, so that already 
upon the march, from Kelso to Jedburgh, which took 
place in a few days, above four hundred Highlanders 
deserted the army, and hurried back to their own 
country. Nor was this the only outward sign of the 
want of harmony prevailing in this ill-assorted body, 
' the elements of which required a master-hand to keep 
I them from falling asunder ; another lai^e body of Scot?, 
under Lord Wintoun, withdrew themselves about the 
same time, but after a short absence were, by some 
induced to return. 
It does not appear that Lord Derwentwater, though 
sU along accompanying the party, took any active part 
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in their proceedings. He was, as he afterwards 
in his excuse at the trial, " of a temper and 
that disposed him to peace," and in truth Le had shown 
tiiraseif signally unfitted for the part he had undertaken. 
With a rashness that seemed almost incredible, he had 
blundered into rebellion without any previous commu- 
nication with its leaders, and without having made the 
slightest preparation in arms, men, horses, or any other 
warlilie necessaries. Nor was he himself long in discu- 
▼eiing his own unfitness for command. At a very early 
stage of the business he had given up the leading of his 
troop to his brother Charles, who, however, was as little 
cjuaiificd for the office as himself, except that he pos- 
sessed a more daring and energetic spirit; in all that 
respected military discipline and duty, he was utteriy 
ignorant, never till then having seen service. 

We have already noticed of what discordant materials 
the Jacobiie anny consisted, and shown how in the very 
outset this defect broke up all unity of action. But it was 
soon to have more serious consequences. After having 
wandered about from place to place, with no very definite 
object, the English regiments determined to recross 
the border and march into Lancashire, which was sup- 
posed, to abound in Catholics, and to be strongly 
Jacobitical. In justification of so unwise a measure, it 
was given out that it had been adopted upon the 
authority of certain private letters, which promised a 
general insurrection the moment they appeared in lis 
support. Many of the Highlanders refused to concur 
in a plan that would have taken them too far &om their 
native finesses, but the rest of the army acceding to tt, 
the intended siege of Dumfries was abandoned, and tiie 
united forces marched successively, without opposition, 
to Penrith, Appleby, Kendal, and Kirby Lonadale, 
whence, in an evil hour, they directed their course 
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towards Preston, In their way, they were juined by a 
party of volunteers, under the Lords Rothes and Tor- 
phichen, so that, notwithstanding the desertion of so 
lai^e a body of Highlanders, their numbers amounted 
to about two thousand, six hundred of which were horse- 
men from Norlhumbria and Dumfries, It, however, 
mattered little what the force might be, with such a 
general to command it as Mr. Forater. 

Two troops of Stanhope's dragoons had been ({uartercd 
at Preston, but upon the approach of so superior a force 
tliej retired, greatly to the delight of the Jacobites, 
who, in consequence, became not a little elated, as if 
they had gained some especial triumph. The next day, 
according to their usual custom, they proclaimed the 
Chevalier — a ceremony on which the band of warriors 
seems to have placed no little reliance, as a means 
of making partisans. Here, too, they were joined 
by many coun try-gen tiemen, with their servants and 
tenants ; but they were chiefly Catholics, those of the 
High Church party continuing to keep themselves 
aloof. Yet even they might have been eventually in- 
duced to embrace the cause of the exile, if the Jacobites, 
by conducting their military affairs with common pru- 
dence, had obtained the slightest glimmer of success. 
The ground where they now stood, afforded an admi- 
rable position for defence, as had been shown, not so 
very long before, in the time of Cromwell, whose 
career had well nigh been cut short, in an attempt to 
force it from the Royalists ; and here, if anywhere, the 
present adventurers might have gained a victory, that 
would have sounded the tocsin of revolt to half Eng- 
land, No oue, who for a moment looks to tbe nature 
of tbe ground, can fail to see how splendid a chance 
was thrown away by sheer incapacity. 

Preston stands upon the river Ribble, which is un- 
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fbrdable for a considerable distance both up and down, 
the nearcHt approach to the town being hy means of a 
bridge about a mile and a half off. The road to 
Preston from this bridge, lies between two steep banks, 
and is so narrow witbal, that io many places two horee- 
men cannot ride abreast. Instead of taking advantage 
of this natural outwork, which might easily have been 
rendered inaccessible, Mr. Forster chose to confine his 
defences to the streets, across which he threw up bar- 
ricades, at the same time posting men in the byc-lanes 
and houses. The defences thus raised were four in 
number; one was iu tJie churchyard of old Swnt 
Wilfred — as the parish church of Preston was then 
called — under the command of Brigadier Mackiotosb, 
supported by the Earls of Derwentwater, Nitbsdale, 
and Wintoun, and by Lord Kenmurc, who placed them- 
selves at the head of the volunteer horse ; a second post 
was occupied by Lord Cliarles Murray, at the end of 
a lane leading into the fields; a third, at a windmill, 
was trusted to Colonel Mackintosh; and a fourth was 
in the town itself. 

While making this singular display of military skill, 
Forster quite forgot to look out for the enemy, againel 
whom all his preparations were intended, trusting to 
the assertions of llie Lancashire gentlemen about him, 
who, one and all, declared, that General Wills could not 
come witliin forty miles of Preston, ere they would 
know of it. Nothing doubting these intelligencers, be 
ordered his troops to march for Manchester, but had 
not gone any great distance before he received news 
that tlie enemy had advanced as far as Wigan, with ibe 
fill! intention of attacking him. Upon this, witli men 
show of military tact than he had yet displayed, be set 
out with a body of horse to reconnoitre, at the saiBt 
lin-^ despatching a strong body of Jacobites to the de- 
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fence of Ribble Bridge, which, supposing them to be 
possessed of common sense and courage, they might 
have held till doomsday, against any force that was 
likely to be brouglit to dislodge them. Id a short time, 
tte reconnoitring party came in sight of the enemy's 
dragoons, when, instead of retiring in order, and leaving 
the bridge, or the pass behind it, to be maintained by 
those already in possession of both, he wiihdrew them 
from their 'vantage-ground, and with all his forces fell 
back in confusion upon the town, suffering, of course, 
considerably in hia precipitate retreat. His loss would 
have been yet more severe, but for the over-caution of 
General Wills, who, aware of Oliver Cromwell's disaster 
upon the same spot, advanced not a step without 
causing the fields and hedges to be thoroughly examined 
by the light troops thrown out in advance, and on either 
Bide of him. Finding, much to his surprise, that the way 
was completely open, he marched towards the town, and 
disposed bis men about it, so as to prevent all chance of 
escape, and thus held the Jacobites completely in a. trap 
of their own forming. 

The siege which followed hud httle resemblance to 
-what is usually understood by the term, but might be 
rather likened to the strife that takes place when civil 
■war is raging in the streets of a barricaded city. The 
assailants had no cannon, and if the beleaguered were 
better off in this respect, still they had no walls to 
protect them ; so that it was, literailj, a fight of barri- 
cades, attacked stoudy on one part, and as stoutly 
defended on the other. The first attempt was made 
upon the post held by Lord Derwentwater, who repulsed 
it bravely ; and the battle, which then spread through 
all the other quarters, continued, with some intermis- 
Bion, daring the night, hut without any decisive advan- 
tage gained on either side. The besieged, however, 
T 2 
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having made some prlsuoers towards muming, weie 
alarmed by the information received from them, that 
ihey would speedily have a new enemy to contend with, 
in addition to the one already on their hantb, and who 
found them more than sufficient occupation. General 
Carpenter, they said, was in full march for Preston, and 
had arrived at Clilbero — a piece of news which blanked 
many a bold face, and caused not a few of the mal- 
contents to talk about the benefits of an early capitula- 
tion. But, in truth, it was high time to think of tha^ 
or some other means of escape from the impending evil, 
if they did not wish to die sword in hand, or upon the 
scaffold; for another, and most unexpected peril had 
arisen, which threatened to settle the whole affair, long 
before General Carpenter could come up to take a share 
in it. With the utter want of military knowledge, not 
Id say of common sense, tliat characterised all the mea- 
sures of the Jacobite leader, when he set about hia 
barricades for the defence of the town, he quite over- 
looked the street leading to Wigan, and this omission 
being discovered by Lord Forrester, he rushed in at the 
head of the old corps called Preston's Regiment, when, 
though driven back and wounded, he yet returned to 
the assault again and again. And where was General 
Forster all tlie time ? — most comfortably in bed, devour- 
ing sack posset and confections. 

The account, given by the renegade biographer. Pat- 
ten, of the capitulation that followed the next momis^ 
is so confused as not to be very intelligible in its detail^ 
but the upshot of the whole is plain enough. Seven 
nobles, besides fourteen hundred and ninety othet^ 
many of whom were gentlemen and officers, while the 
rest belonged to the common file, surrendered at discre- 
tion, and not without strong suspicions of treachery oo 
tne part of some of their leaders. Nor was the surren- 
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der brought about by anything like a general consent, 
or without determined opposition from the more high- 
spirited as well as sagacious of the Jacobites, who 
laughed at the folly of expecting grace from the govern- 
ment, and, aa death was inevitable, preferred dying 
honourably on the battle-field to dying ignominiously 
upon the scaffold. The young Charles Radcliffe, who had 
highly distinguished himself in action, was one of the 
moBt vehement advocates for fighting it out, come what 
would of it ; the few Highlanders that had not deserted 
with their countrymen were yet more furious, and could 
scarcely be restrained from sallying forth sword in hand, 
and cutting their way through the enemy, or, what was 
much more likely, perishing in the attempt. Lord Der- 
■wentwater, hopeless now as he had been from the very 
first, joined those who urged the necessity of immediate 
and unconditional submission. He was shocked at the 
effusion of blood he had already witnessed to no pur- 
pose, although in the battle he had shown himself but 
little anxious to spare his, and disagreeing in opinion 
from his brother, he hoped much from the clemency of 
the crown. It would, however, be hard to say on what 
he founded such a belief 

The surrender at discretion having been finally agreed 
upon, no time was lost in carrying it into effect. At an 
early hour of the morning, the sound of trumpets and 
the beating of drums announced that the two gene- 
rals were about to enter the town in form, and presently 
they rode into the market-place, where the defeated 
parly awaited them in anxious expectation. The lords 
and gentlemen having been first disarmed and marched 
off to their separate places of confinement, the High- 
landers were nest ordered to lay down their arms, when 
they were led away to the Chiuch, for want of a better 
prison. Here, in a national spirit of thrift, sadly yet 
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Indicrously in contrast with the circumstances of c 
in which they stood, these careful heroes employed 1 
time in ripping the lining from the pew3, and converting 
it into wearing apparel. 

To the credit of the victors, it sboutd be mentioned that 
both officers and common men treated the pour Jacobites 
with decent civility and forbearance. So far as they 
were concerned, the rage of party had either never 
existed, or had ceased with the ceasing battle, and 
captors and prisoners were soon upon as good a footing 
as was at all compatible with the relative situations in 
which ihey stood to each other. The whole wrath, in- 
deed, of the defeated, who, as we have already pointed 
out, were chiefly Catholics, seemed to be turned 
against the high-church party, for not having come to 
their assistance as they had promised. This feeling 
pervaded all ranks alike of those who had engaged in 
the rebellion. Even Lord Derwent water, mild and 
little prone to passion as he was in general, was roused 
to anger by this defection, and bitterly observed to one 
of his friends : " You see what we have brought our- 
selves to by giving credit to our high-born Tories — to 
such men as Fenwick, Green, Tate, and AUgood. If 
you outlive misfortune, and return to live in the Nortli, 
I desire you never to be seen in converse with soch 
rogues in disguise, who promised to join us, and ani- 
mated US to rise with them." As to the Ilighlandeis, 
they vented their indignation to any one who would 
listen. When the country people flocked out from 
field and cottage to gaze at ihem on their way to 
London, whither they were being led by easy marches, 
these hardy Celts relieved their wrath by crying out: 
" Where are all your high-church Tories ? If they 
would not fight with us, let them come and rescue us!" 
exclamations which only caused them to be guarded 
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with the greater diligence. Not that there seems to 
have been any great need for such additional precautions. 
On the contrary, the by-standers replied to all these 
taunts by encomiums upon warming-pans, in allusion to 
the supposed birth of the Chevalier; for, as the reader 
■will doubtless recollect, it was a current notion, at the 
time, that James's Queen had imposed upon the public 
by a pretended child-birth, when nothing of tlie kind 
had taken place, a warming-pan playing the chief part 
in the mystification. 

As the party drew nearer to London, it soon became 
evident, from very intelligible signs and tokens, what 
mercy the defeated Jacobites had to expect from those 
in power ; and yet, as the royal advisers had never come 
within the reach of danger, supposing there to have 
been any, they ought, in all reason, to liave kept them- 
selves free from the cruelty which grows out of terror. 
Upon the httle bauds of victors and captives reaching 
Bamet, they were met by messengers from town, bear- 
ing especial orders that the latter should have their arms 
tied with cords — ^more, no doubt, as an indignity than 
from any idea of escape or danger. Patten, the rene- 
gade chronicler, whom we have often had occasion to 
quote, observes, when writing afterwards upon the sub- 
ject, in excuse of his new friends, that " this was more 
for distinction than any pain that attended" — an odd idea, 
trtUy, of distinction ; if, in his clerical capacity, he 
offered no better consolation to those who came under 
his care, it may be suspected that bis ministry was not 
very popular. 

Hitherto the prisoners had been guarded by Lumley's 
horse ; but at Highgale they were received by a strong 
detachment of cavalry and infantry from London, and 
fi^sh precautions were taken to prevent any attempts at 
escape or rescue. Such of the prisoners as rode on 
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horseback were now separated into pairs, 
holding the bridle of each horse for greater security, o 
as Mr. Patten would say, " for distinction." He himself, 
nowever, for be had not yet read bis recantation, came 
in ioT a full share of these, and tfie other distinctimi, 
Uvished upon the party by the mob, who lined the 
way on cither side, and assailed them, as they ran 
the gauntlet, with cries of " Long live King George !" 
" Down with the Pretender'" Even Quakers lost the 
cbaiactcristic i:|uietude of their sect in their horror of 
Popery, and one of them, observing his black garmente, 
gravely addressed him with, "Friend, thou haat bees 
the trumpeter of rebellion to those men ; thou ttuut 
answer for them." A soldier, possessed of less reli^tn, 
but more humanity, repaid the zealous monitor for bis 
anathema by a blow from the butt-end of his muskri, 
which sent him reeling into a ditch close behind tum. 
But the spirit within honest Broadbrim was not soeasilf 
put down as the outward man had been, and sitting up 
in the ditch with admirable composure, he rebuked tui 
assailant with, " Friend, thou art, I fear, but & faithleat 
servant to King George." 

Scenes of this kind sufficiently denote the state of 
popular feeling in those days, and it is difficult to under- 
stand how those most interested in a thorough know- 
ledge of it should have been so utterly unacquainted 
with the general bias. The sailor who should put to 
Bea in total ignorance of wind and tide, afibrds the only 
prototype to tliis bhmdering of the Jacobites, who, even 
to the last, when they might in some sense be ^d to 
have come within sight of the axe and scaffold, yet 
continued to espect they would he released by a Tory 
mob. The unlucky Mr. Forster was one of those that 
cleaved the latest and with the most unswerving ctm- 
iidence to this deceitful hope; to be sure, he might plead 
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in excuse for such & belief, the evident fear of the pre- 
dominant party, shown as it was hy the strong guard 
with which they surrounded the unarmed captives, and 
the precautions taken against any chance of escape or 
rescue in the very heart of the metropolis. 

Lord Derwentwater was now taken to the Tower, 
while liis brother, being only a commoner, was confined 
to the huDibIc walls of Newgate. But though the one 
road might be more elevated than tlie other, it was per- 
fectly well understood that they led alike to the same 
termination. On the 7th January, 1716, the cose of the 
eeven lords was brought before the House of Commons 
by a Mr. Lechmere, who on this occasion had been 
chosen as the organ for carrying out tlie vengeance of 
the triumphant party. In an able and elor|uent speech, 
well adapted to the fears and prejudices of those whom 
he addressed, he moved tiiat the accused should not be 
proceeded against in the ordinary way, but should be 
impeached before their peers, and himself undertook 
the impeachment of Lord Derwentwater. Six other 
members then rose with the like cliarges, and similar 
offers, in regard to the six nobles, who had been the 
companions of his enterprise ; and these established 
preliminaries having been gone through, an impeach- 
ment of the whole party was carried up to the bar of 
the House of Loi-ds, with the usual assurance on the 
part of the movers, " that articles to make good the 
charge against the Earl of Derwentwater and the other 
noblemen would be shortly exhibited." Nor did they 
lose any time in fulfilling this promise. In less than 
three days, the active industry of the Committee of the 
House of Commons, ably seconded by their chairman^ 
the Mr. Lechmere already mentioned, had fi-amed the 
necessary articles, which were then read at the bar of 
the House of Lords, and, on the 10th, the accused were 
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called before their peers to bear the chains btouf^ 
against them, ufler whieh, they were allowed a aluat 
time to prepare their respective auswers. 

If there was Hiile of that heroism which bo captivatea 
the fancy in tlie brief outbreak of the Jacobites, there 
was eveQ less of it exhibited by them, now ihej were 
called upon to undergo the penalties of failure. Iliey 
had evidently not entered into the contest like toen, 
who, playing for a great gain, are iviliing tu stake aa 
lately, and with a mind prepared tu lose white it 
hopes to win ; but ratlier resembled children, who have 
ignorantly lighted a train of fireworks, in anticipatioQ 
only of their brilliance, and are frightened out of their 
wits when they find that such explosions can bum u 
well as illumine. Even Lord Derwentwater, thoD^ 
he had shown so much gallantry in the field, lost all the 
spirit that should have animated him, when again called 
before the House to answer the articles of impeach- 
ment. Being brought to the bar by the Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod, he knelt down with much 
humility, till ordered by the Lord Chancellor to rise, 
and make such statement as he could in his defence. 
To deny that he had been in arms for King James 
woidd have been useless, since he had been taken 
fiagrante delicto — to defend the act might have become 
a bold and ehlTalrnus spirit, but would hardly have been 
prudent; Lord Derwentwater took the only course that 
held out a hope of safety, faint as it was — and, admit- 
ting the charges brought against him, expressed the 
deepest contrition for his conduct. Li extenuation, he 
pleaded hia youth and inesjwiience — the way in which 
he had been urged into rebellion by the circumstances 
of the moment, witliuut any previous design or fore- 
sight — his generally peaceful habits, and his advice to 
those who were with him, at Preston, to throw Ibent* 
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selves npon the rojal clemency. In conclusion, be 
implored the mediation both of tbeir Lordships and ot* 
the Commons in bia behalf, which, he protested, would 
lay him under the highest obligation of duty and affec- 
tion to hia Majesty, and perpetual gratitude to both 
Houses." 

Such & man might with great safety have been for- 
given ; he would scarce have proved dangerous under 
any circnm stances ^ yet even this conviction — and it 
must have entered into the minds of all that saw and 
heard him — was insufficient to soften the rancour of 
party feelings, or the jealousy of the government. It 
was already determined that be and his principal asso- 
ciates should die; and all that now remained was to 
give the greatest effect possible to the pronouncing of 
the sentence, and to its execution when pronounced. 
Westminster was dnly prepared for the purpose, and 
thither the Lords repaired in solenm procession from 
their own House, the Chancellor (Earl Cowper) enact- 
ing the temporary part of Lord High Steward, in which 
character he was styled " your Grace," and was distin- 
guished by other petty observances — so little real dif- 
ference b there between the ceremonials of life, and 
the tawdry fictions of the stage. It was, however, a 
scene well got up for effect, as minds are generally 
constituted ; and even those, the most prone to seek 
and find the ridicalous, must have felt that disposition 
considerably tamed by the certainty, that the axe, in 
this case, was not intended for a plaything. 

The business of the day now began with the usual 
proclamation, the Serjeant-at-Arms commanding si- 
lence — " Oyez ! oyez I oycz !" A second proclamation 
fellowed, ordering the Lieutenant of the Tower to 
bring forth his prisoners ; and, after a few seconds of 
expectation to all present, the culprits were 
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ushered in, preceded by the Gen tie man -J ai 

«xe ; and, Kaving knelt before the bar, they 1 

profoundly to the High Steward and his Peers. The 

Gentleman-Jailor, iu the meaitwhile, took his place at 

their left hand, with the edge of his axe turned from 

him. 

These preliminaries adjusted, the impeachment of 
Lord Dcrwcntwater and his reply were read, after which, 
being asked if he still pleaded guilty to the charges 
brought against him, he answered as before, *' I do. " Hji | 
was then ordered to withdraw ; but the ministers q 
hour seem to have thought, with Macbeth, that — I 



" If ii were done when 'tis done, '■ 
It were done quickly (" 



do.'^^ 



and before the day was over he was again called of 
his companions in misfortune, to receive sentence. TTie 
Lord High Steward, according to the usual custom in 
such cases, which gives the show, but not the reality, of 
another chance of escape to llie accused, demanded if he 
had anything to say why judgment should not be passed 
iipon him. To this his lordship could only reply by 
repeating what he had already stated in his written 
answer to the articles of impeachment, concluding, in a 
voice scarcely articulate, an affectiufi;, though not vety 
heroic, appeal to their compassion, with " The terrore of 
your lordships' just sentence, which at once deprives me 
of my life and estate, and complete the misfortuness of 
my wife and innocent children, are so heavy upon my 
mind, I am scarcely able to allege what may extenuate 
my offence, if anything may do it." He then again im- 
plored their mediation, in the same utter ignorance of 
those he had to deal with that he had all along displayed 
What interference was likely to avaU with the king oT 
his advisers ? 
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The same ceremonial of question and reply was gone 
through with the other prisoners, when, proclamation for 
silence having been again made, to give the greater so- 
lemnity to what was to follow, the court pronounced 
its judgment, condemning them all to the usual penalties 
for treason. Horrible as such a sentence was, either 
to hear or to utter, it proved insufficient to satisfy the 
hatred of those with whom it originated, without an 
attempt to bereave the condemned of that which they at 
al] events looked upon as their only remaining consola- 
tion. The Lord High Steward — acting surely under 
other influence — gravely recommended them, at this 
last moment, to abandon the faitli they had been bred 
up in, which, if they could have been persuaded to, the 
conviction must have made death yet more bitter, by 
showing them that the very cause for wliich they had 
thrown away life was but a shadow. In this respect the 
English Catholics differed not a little from the High- 
landers; religious feeling had much to do with the rising 
of the former against the establislied government, where- 
as the latter were almost entirely influenced by a clannish 
attachment to the Stuarts. 

The prisoners were now reconducted to tJieir old 
places of confinement in the Tower, there to await the 
moment when the curtain should again rise for the 
completion of this tragi-coraedy, in which the opposite 
ingredients of tears and laughter were so strangely 
mingled. In the meanwhile, the Lord High Steward, 
standing up in his place, broke his staff of office, and 
declared the commission ended. The peers then re- 
turned to their own house before finally breaking up, 
and may perhaps remind the reader, who has witnessed 
a military funeral, of the merry homeward march of the 
soldier, to the sound of fife and drum, after having de- 
amrade in his grave. 



1 
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Coun^ alike lo liarc and to endure seems 
quality of all otiiers most indispensable 
whether of historj' or romance, and Lonl Derwentwater 
will, no doubt, lose much of the interest which would 
otherwise belong lo Ins sad talc, by his utter deficiency 
in citlier. Not tliat the chai^ of cowardice could be 
fairly laid at liis door ; on the field of battle he had 
exhibited, as we have seen, an insensibility to personal 
danger, tliat did him much credit; but still it was 
rourai^e without enterprise; and it was now made fAaia 
that he was equally deficient in fortitude. He shrank 
with horror at the eontemplalion of death, from which 
tliere could be no escape, and which 611ed him with 
thoughts of pain and violence, to be met not in the ex- 
citement of a struggle, or on a sick bed amidst cou- 
eoling friends, hut in cold blood upon a public scafTold, 
and while the heart was yet full of life and vigorous for 
resistance. To such a pitch did these moods at last 
arrive, now of terror, and now again of hopeless de- 
spondency, that it was deemed advisable, two warden 
should rcmtun with him, night and day, lest he should 
commit suicide. Strange incouGistcncy of human nature! 
— that men from the very dread of death by the hand 
of others, should voluntarily inflict its pains upon them- 
selves ! And yet how often has this seeming contra- 
dict ion been realized. 

While he was more than expiatiDg by this mental 
martyrdom any oPTences he might have eommitted, Ik 
was not forgotten by his friends, even amongst those 
who had adopted an opposite side in politics. Hb 
Duke of Roxburghe, Keeper of tlic Privy Seal for Soot 
land, as well as lord-heutenant for ihe counties of RoB* 
burghc and Selkirk, and Thomas Townshend, Viscount 
Sydney, then Under-Secretary of State, visited him 
more than onee in his dungeon ; Sir Richard Steele, in 
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tlie House of Commons, warmly advocated the cause 
mercy ; and as a proof tliat strong exertions 
made in his favour, the first Lord of the Treasury de- 
clared that he had been offered a bribe of sixty thousand 
pounds to save him. The peers, too, who, as an un- 
avoidable matter of duty, had pronounced the sentence 
of condemnation upon tlie accused, had no mind thai it 
should be carried into effect, and petitioned the king in 
their favour, with the rational liopc of being able to 
save at least some of them. But the reply was such as 
to destroy these illusions. " The King on this, and all 
occasions, will do what he thinks consistent with tlic 
dignity of the crown, and the safety of his people." To 
this it might have been answered, that no one ever yet 
secured his safety by shedding blood ; and that, if the 
dignity of the crown required human victims for its 
support, it was no belter than the Moloch of the old 
idolators, and the sooner it perislicd the better. 

When everything else had failed, the Countess of 
Derwentwater, accompanied by two female friends, 
threw herself at the king's feet, to implore mercy for 
her husband. It was in vain. As a last resource, the 
Dowager Countess presented a simple and affecting 
petition in behalf of her sons. But both the king and 
his minister had made up their minds to exact the full 
penalty of the law's bond from all the culprits; and 
when the clamours for mercy became somewhat loud in 
the House of Commons, Walpolc angrily exclaimed, 
that "he was moved with indignation to see that there 
should be such unworthy members of this great body, aa 
to open their mouths, without blushing, in favour of 
rebels and parricides." As, however, the minister found 
himself unable to stifle the general feeling by anything 
he could say, he adopted the more decisive measure 
adjourning the House until the first of March, 
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being well understood how he meant to employ the 
intervaL 

The falal twenty-fourth of February, the day fixed 
for the execution of Lord Derwentwater and his asso- 
ciates, at length arrived. At the hour of ten in the 
morning, a hackney-coach was in waiting to convey 
them to the Transport-office on Tower-hill, where a. 
room had been prepared for their reception, being 
hung all round with black, while a railed-in gallery led 
to the place of execution. It had been arranged that 
Lord Derwentwater should be the first victim. As he 
walked through tiie gallery and ascended the steps, the 
curious eyes of those nearest to him observed that he 
turned pale, though otherwise he appeared sufficiently 
composed, and master of his feelings. In his hand he 
carried a book, from which he prayed awhile, and then, 
having asked the slierii!s' permission to address the 
spectators, he advanced to the edge of the scaffold, that 
he might be the better heard by them. His speech, 
which he delivered fi'om a written paper, was, in truth, 
little more than a recantation of his late recantation — a 
recalling of the penitential expressions he had so re- 
cently uttered at the bar of the House of Lords. But 
large allowances are to be made for the weakness when 
placed in trying situations. Before the Peers, he had 
played a saving, though not an heroic, game for his life; 
and, having lost it, we may believe him sincere in 
this return to lus first principles, however we ourselves 
may differ from them. 

He now turned to the executioner. 

" You will find," he said, " something for you in n^ 
pocket" — it was two half-guineas — " and that gentle- 
man" — pointing to a person who held his hat and wig— 
"has something more for you. Let me lie down once U 
see how the block fits me." 
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Having satisfied himself upon this point, he knelt 
down beside it in prayer for a few moments, and, rising 
again, was assisted by the headsman in undressing him- 
self for esecution. When all was ready, he exclaimed, 
" I forgive my enemies, as I hope that God will foi^ive 
me ;" and, again laying himself upon the block, he 
charged the executioner that, after the third time of his 
crying, " Sweet Jesus I" he should perform his office. 

The pause that now followed was brief, but it could 
not well have been otherwise than awful to every one — 
and scarcely more so to him who was about to suffer, 
than to the expectant witnesses of the horrid scene, or 
to the headsman who was to strike the blow. After a 
momentary delay, the victim was heard to murmur, 
" Sweet Jesus, receive my spirit — sweet Jesus, be mer- 
ciful unto me — sweet Jesus " 

But in this moment came a bright flash of steel — 
a dnlt yet crashing sound — and the head was severed 
from its body. The executioner then lifted it up, and 
exposing it successively at the four comers of the scaf- 
fold, cried out each lime, " Behold the head of a traitor ' 
God save King Geoi^e !" 

The mutilated trunk was now, by the sheriff's order, 
wrapped in black baize, or, as some have told the story, 
in red cloth, which is still preserved as a relic at Hassop, 
the seat of the Earl of Newbuigh, and retains the evi- 
dent marks of blood. 

As no preparations seem to have been made for 
receiving the corpse on the spot, it was con\'eyed in a 
hackney-coach to hia friends, while the head itself was 
set up as a spectacle above Temple-bar, according to the 
barbarous custom of those times, which had little respect 
for the dead when party-feeling was concerned. Here, 
however, it did not remain long. According to tradition 
current in the family, the Countess of Derwentwater 
VOL. I. u 
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had, beforehand, arranged a plan for its remove], which 
she now carried into etlect with equal dexterity and 
courage. DiEguised as a fieherwomao, and accompanied 
by another female, niost probably belonging to thai 
class, she passed under Temple-bar in a cart, when 
some person§, who had been previously bribed to the 
undertaking, dropped the bead from above into her lap, 
and, strange as it may seem, she had the good fortune 
to get off with her prize in safety. 

Tiie best authenticated accounts tell us the Earl was 
btiried in the church of St. Giles-in-tbe-Fieids, near the 
altar ; but there is also a tradition extant of his having 
found his last resting-place at Dilstone. The Ettnck 
Shepherd, Hogg, is a stanch advocate for the more 
popular belief, observing, in his "Jacobite Relics," that 
the body "was certainly carried secretly to DUstone, 
where it was deposited by the side of the Earl's father, 
in his chapel. ... A little porch before the ferm- 
house of Wbitesmock is pointed out as the exact spol 
where the Earl's remains rested, avoiding Durham." 
This last little piece of circumstantial evidence, bo inge- 
niously brought forward by the poet, may possibly 
remind the reader of a like kind testimony in the 
" School for Scandal," where the tale of Sir Peter's duel 
is placed beyond doubt by the bullet that glided off from 
the mouth-piece at a right angle, and flew close by the 
postman, who was just then knocking at the door with a 
double letter from Northampton. It should, however, 
be remembered, that the "Jacobite Relics" are, for the 
most part, the production of Hogg's own pen ; and be 
who could amuse himself with such a trick, is not the 
best or the safest guide through the mazes of aotiqni^. 
One thing, however, amidst alt these doubts, is certsib 
Let the Earl's bones rest where they will, his taevaarj 
is still cherished by the people of these parts, and lires 
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in many a rude ballad. Even jet, the Auroree Borcales 
are known amongst them as " Lord Uer went water's 
Lights," because, according to the tradition, they were 
unusually brilliant on the night that preceded his exe- 
cution. 

Our narrative would to many seem incomplete, with- 
out a passing glance at the family of him in whose be- 
half we have been endeavouring to interest them. The 
wife of the unfortunate Jacobite died at Brussels, in the 
August of 1723. His immediate male descendants are 
«xtinct, but the direct representative, in the female line, 
of the unhappy Earl is the present Lord Petre. The - 
Hon. Charles RadcJifFe, Lord Derwent water's brother, 
married a Scottish peeress, and was the ancestor of 
Francis Eyre, Earl of Newhnrgh. The title of Derwent- 
water has never been restored, and the only indulgence 
shown has been the grant to the Newburgh family, in 
1788, of a clear rental, amounting to two thousand five 
hundred a-year, out of the forfeited property, which 
was first settled on Greenwich Hospital, and afterwards 
sold to Mr. Marshall, of Leeds. 




PRIVILEGE OF THE LORDS KINGSALE. 1 



Lord Kingsale enjoys the hereditary right of wearing 
his hat in the royal presence. This singular privilege 
dates from a very remote period, and originated in the 
following cirouiDstance : — 

Sir John de Coiircy, the renowned conqueror of 
Ulster, created Eari ofthat province in 1181, performed 
prodigies of valour in the Irish wars, and stood high in 
the favour of bis royal master, Henry II.; but, upon the 
accession of King John, his splendour and rank having 
excited the envj' of Hugh de Lacie, governor of Ireland, 
the Earl of Ulster was treacherously seized, while per- 
forming penance, unarmed and bare-footed, in the 
churchyard of Downpatrick, and sent over to England, 
where the king condemned him to perpetual imprison- 
ment in the Tower. After bis lordship, however, had 
been in confinement about a year, a dispute happening 
to arise between King John and Philip Augustus of 
France, concerning the Duchy of Normandy, the deci- 
sion was referred to single combat, and King John, 
more hasty than advised, appointed the day, against 
which the King of France provided his champion ; but 
the English monarch, less fortunate, could find no one 
of his subjects willing to take up the gauntlet, until Ills 
captive in the Tower, the gallant Earl of Ulster, vil 
prevailed upon to accept the challenge. But when 
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everything was prepared for the contest, and the cliam- 
pions had entered the lists, in presence of the monarch^ 
of England, France, and Spain, the opponent of the 
Earl, seized with a sudden panic, put spurs to his horse, 
and fled the arena ; whereupon the victory was adjudged 
with acclamation to the champion of England. The 
French king, however, heing informed of Ulster's power- 
ful strength, and wishing to witness some exhihition of 
it, his lordship, at the desire of King John, cleft a 
massive helmet in twain at a single blow. The king 
was so well satisfied with this signal performance, that 
lie not only restored the earl to his estates and honours, 
but desired him to ask anything within his gift, and it 
should be granted. To which Ulster replied, that, 
having lands and titles enough, he desired that his suc- 
cessors might have the privilege (their first obeisance 
being paid) to remain covered in the presence of his 
highness, and all future kings of England — which 
request was immediately granted. Thus arose this 
turious immunity, and generation after generation it 
has been since enjoyed by the Earl of Ulster's descend- 
ants, the successive Lords Kingsale: 

And the King, he gave this graceful honour 

To Ihe bold De Courcj'a race, 
Thut they ever should dare tlielr helms to wear 

Before the King's own face ; 
And the sons of that line of heroes 
To this day their right assume; 
For, when every head is unbonneted, J 

They walk in cap and plume! 
Almericus, the twenty-third baron, appearing covered 
in the presence of William III., and that monarch ex- 
pressing surprise at the circumstance, his lordship thus 
asserted his hereditaty right : — 

" Sire, my name is Courcy ; I am Lord of Kingsale, 
in your Majesty's kingdom of Ireland ; and the reason 
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Majesty's preseo^^^| 
if my family, gr^e^\ 



of my appearing covered in your Majesty's ' 
to maintain the ancient privilege of my family, grante 
lo Sir John de Courcj, Earl of Ulster, and his heirs, by 
John, King of England." 

William acknowledged the claim, and gave the boroo 
his hand to kiss -, whereupon Lord Kingsale paid his 
obeieance, and continued covered. 



A FALSE PEDIGREE. 



RusHFOHTH mentions, in his owd quaint lang 
the following curious proceedings in the Earl MarshaTs 
court, temp. Charles IL : — 

" About this time, West, Lord Delaware, commenced 
a suit in the Court of Honour, or Lord Marsbal's Cour^ 
against one who went by that name. The case was, — ■ 
person of a far different name by birth, and but aa 
ostler, having by his skill in wrestling, in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, got the name of ' Jack of the West,' coming 
afterwards lo be an innkeeper, and getting a good 
estate, assumes the name of West, and the arms of the 
family of the Lord Delaware, aiad gels from the heralds 
his pedigree, drawn through three or four generation^ 
from the fourth son of one of the Lords Delaware; and 
his son, whom he bred at the Inns of Court, presuming 
upon this pedigree to take place of some gentlemen, hii 
neighbours in Hampshire, they procured him to be citw 
by the Lord Delaware in this court, where, at the heal" 
ing, he produced his patent from the heralds. But bo i 
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fell out, that an ancient gentleman, of the name of 
West, and family of Delaware, and named in the pe- 
digree, who had been long beyond sea and conceived to 
be dead, and now newly returned, whose son, as it 
seems, this young spark would have had his father to 
have been — appeared in court at the hearing, which 
dashed the whole business ; and the pretended West, 
the defendant, was fined 500/., ordered to be degraded, 
and never more to write himself gentleman." 



ALLEN, EAKL BATHURST. 



Allen, first Lord Bathurat, was son and heir of Sir 
BeDJamin Bathurst, Governor of the East India Com- 
pany, lie became treasurer to the Prince of Wales in 
1757, and continued on the Ust of Privy Counsellors al 
his Royal Highness'e accession to the throne ; but on ac- 
count of his great age — being then upwards of seventy— 
his lordship chose to enjoy his otium cum di/fnitaU- 
His lordship's integrity gained him the esteem even 
of his opponents ; and his humanity and benevolence, 
the utiection of all who knew him more intimately. He 
added to his public virtues the good-breeding, polite- 
ness, and elegance of social intercourse, i^wift. Prior, 
Rowe, Addison, Pope, Arbuthnot, Gay, Congreve — in 
short, all the men of genius of his time, cultivated his 
friendship, and were proud of his correspondence. 
Pope, in his epistle " On the Use of Riches," th us ad* 
dresses his lordship : — 

The sense to value riches, with the art 
T'eDJny tbem, and the virtue to impart ; 
To balaoce fortune by a juet expense. 
Join with economy magoilicence j 
With 5pli?ndaur charity, with plenty health. 
O teach ua, Bathurst, yet unspoiled by wealth. 
That secret rare between the extremes to move, 
Of mad good nature, and of luean self-love I 

Sterne, in his " Letters to Eliza," also speaks c 
in the following terms : — 
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•' This nobleman," says he, " is an old friend of mine ; 
he was always the protector of men of wit and genius, 
and has had those of the kst centuty always at his table. 
The manner in which his notice began of me was sin- 
gular as it was polite. He came up to me one day, as 
I was at the Princess of Wales's court — ' I want to 
know you, Mr. Stemc ; but it is fit you should know 
also who it is that wishes this pleasure. You have 
heard,' continued he, ' of an old Lord Bathurst, of 
whom your Popes and Swifts have sung and spoken so 
much. I have lived my life with geniuses of that cast, 
but have survived them, and despairing of ever finding 
their equals, it is some years since 1 have closed my 
accounts, and shut up my books, with thoughts of never 
opening them again ; but you have kindled a desire in 
me of opening them once more before I die, which I 
now do : so come home and dine with me.' This noble- 
man is a prodigy, for at eighty-five, he has all the wit 
and promptness of a man of thirty ; a disposition to 
please and to be pleased, and a power to please others, 
beyond whatever I knew ; added to which, he is a man 
-of learning, courtesy, and feeling." 

His lordship preserved his natural cheerfulness and 
yivacity to the very last. To within a month of his 
death, which happened on the 16th of September, 1775, 
at the age of ninety-one, he constantly rode out on 
horseback, two hours before dinner, and constantly 
drank his bottle of claret or madeira after dinner. He 
used to repeat often, with a smile, that Dr. Cheyne had 
'assured him, fifty years before, that he would not live 
seven years longer, unless be abridged himself of his 
■wine. About two years before his death, he invited 
several of his friends to spend a few cheerful days with 
■Hm, at his seat near Cirencester; and being, one evening, 
Tery loth to part with them, his son, afterwards Lord 
Chancellor Bathurst, objected to their sitting up any 
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longer, adding, tliat health and long life v 

cured bj regularity. The Earl suffered his s 

but as soon as he left the room, exclaimed, " Come, my 

good friends, since the old gentleman is gone to bed, I 

think we mav venture to crack another bottle V 



THE POISONED BEAUTY. 



Maria, daughter of the Honourable Alexandci 
Mackenzie, second son of Kenneth, Earl of Seafbrtl^ 
Maid of Honour to Queen Caroline, consort of George n« 
is the lady whose story is alluded to in " Pope's SatireH," 
in the line — 

" Poison from Delotaine ;" 

and in Mr. Croker's edition of " Lady SuSblk's Letters." 
The narrative ia as follows ; — Miss Mackenzie waa one 
of the greatest beauties about the Court, and an attadi- ' 
ment subsisted between her and Mr. Price,* at that tmie 
an admired man about town, and an especial &vouriU 
of the too celebrated Countess of Delortune, who, to get 
rid of her rival lu beauty, polsoued her. By timely a^ 

• See " Landed Gentry." Nicholas Price, Esq., of SaiDlfi^, 
CO. Down, M.P. for Liabum In 1735, married (as his second irifl} 

in 1733, Maria, daughter of the Hon, Colonel Alexander Uac- 
keniie, lecond son of the EatI of Seafotth, by nhora he had issue. 
Mr. Price, by his 6rst wife, Mary, daughter of Francis, first Lord 
Conway, of Hagley, was grandfather of Nicholas Price, Esq., of 
Saintfield House, co. Down, J. P., Deputy Lieutenant, and Hl^ 
^etiff in 1B01. 
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sIstoDce, antidotes were successful, but the tradition in 

I the faniily is that the maiden's fine complexion was 

I ruined, and ever after continued of a lemon tint. 

I Queen Caroline, desirous to aliield Deloraine from 

, the consequences of her act, persuaded Miss Mac- 

I kenzie to appear, as soon as she was sufficiently re- 

, covered, at a supper, either given by Lady Deloraine, 

or where she was to be. When Miss Mackenzie entered 

, the room, some one exclaimed, " How entirely changed !" 

Mr. Price, who was seated witli Lady Deloraine, looking 

carelessly over his shoulder, remarked, " In my eyes, 

she is more beautiful than ever;" and they were married 

I next morning. 



THE LUCK OF EDEK HALL. 



Who has not heard of Eden Hall, and 
goblet ? 

The lale, I ween, has oh been told 
In minstrel's song and l^end old; 
Aid modem barda, wiiti mimic strain, 
Have given iu echoes back again. 
And has thai dream of days of yoK 
lis influence lost on fancy's ear? 
.\nd can ils wooden charm no more 
The eye of reason, cold and clear? 
Be ours the lask, however ii be. 
To open the book of mysiery. 
And gather from ils decayiug page 
The signs which are lialfwora out by age. 
Then all attend, and believe the rhyme ' 
I) a voice from out the grave of time. 

But the day of song, like the day of so many otoer 
thinga that oace made the charm of life, has gone by; 
the poet's verse has too light and tinkling a soimd to be 
heard amidst the clang of hammera employed in 
fashioning steam-engines, or beating out copper inW 
wires, — thin, indeed, yet strong enough to curb that 
mighty giant, electricity, and compel him to do service 
to his master, man. We therefore hold it best to turn 
out our Pegasus to graze, or rather to stan'c, upon the 
barren common of this worky-day world, amid so man}' 
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of his fellows ; while — to imitate the extravagance of 
I eastern metaphor — we are content to walk in the wooden 
shoes of prose. 

Eden Hall, in Cumberland, waa, and is still, pos- 
sessed by the Musgraves — a warlike and ancient family, 
that draws its lineage from one of the conqueror's com- 
panions, who obtained a grant of Scalesby Castle. Such 
a gift is the best testimony to his qualities as a soldier, 
for in those days the stout heart and ready hand were 
as necessary to retain, as to win estates ; and to bestow 
lands upon one who could not defend them, would have 
been about as idle as to put into a child's grasp the 
' heavy sword of a horseman, which, if ho used at all, 
it could only be to the injury of his own person. The 
I high repute of the first Musgrave had suffered no dimi- 
nution in its descent through many generations ; but 
! rather, like some stream, had deepened and widened in 
its downward course from the fountain-head, till it 
I, swelled into a noble river. How far that descent had 
( reached at the period of our tale, it is impossible to fix 
i with any degree of certainty ; and when we call its hero 
William, the reader should be pleased to recollect, that 
the Christian name has been arbitrarily given, though 
he must not, on that account, impugn the general truth 
of our narrative. The most material part of what we 
are going to relate was indubitably the belief of no 
distant generation ; whether it believed wisely or not, is 
another question : at one time, the sun made a daily 
\ journey round the earth, and the dreams of the al- 
j chymists were scientific truths. 

j The Musgrave of our tale, whom, to suit our own 
I purposes, we have thus christened William, when he 
may have been Henry or Edward, was, as all his 
ancestors had been since the days of the Norman Con- 
quest, an eager huntsman, and one who oflen followed 
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bia game Iroin Bun-risc to sun-down ; at the same time, 
though of a hot and jealous temper, he possessed sotoe 
gentler qualities, to which tew of them could pretend A 
title ; he could do more than write his name, which, m 
one who was not a churchman, might be reckoned akin 
to the marvellous ; moreover, he could touch the harp 
with some degree of skill, was not ignorant of olden 
chronicles, and could extemporize a romance as readilj as 
any troubadour. Such a character, it was plain, was 
equally qualified to shine in the field, and in lady's 
bower ; no wonder, then, that he won the heart, and 
would have obtained the hand, of the fair Eleanor, had 
her father been as much ahve to the value of these 
unusual gifis as herself, or if he had not been hardened 
by yei more unportant considerations against the pos- 
sessor of them. The bold Baron, whom wc shall call 
the Baron de Roseville — not to designate any actor in 
our tale too precisely— had settled, when Eleanor wu 
scarcely five years old, that she should, in due time, be 
married to her cousin, Theodore, To this the child, so 
long as she was a child, had, of course, offered no objec- 
tion — ignorance in her case beuig, as it so often is, the 
source of a great deal of happiness. It was a very 
different thing with the maiden. No sooner bad she 
learned to think for herself on such matters, than her 
thoughts took the opposite direction to the baron's; aai, 
not content with absolutely hating the cousin whtan 
she was commanded to love, she must needs bestow bet 
affections on Sir William Muagrave, whom she had been 
ordered to regard as the feudal enemy of her house. 
This contumacy was stigmatized by the Baron as ingra- 
Utude of the blackest dye ; he had begotten, fed, clothed, 
and lodged her, during seventeen years, and for her to 
entertEun any wish or idea that had not received bis 
previous sanction — or worse, which was in defiance of 
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his expressed mandates — was a crime to be punished in 

any way his paternal lenity might deem proper. He 

I had tried fasting upon bread and water in a lone turret- 

I chamber, but the young lady had chosen to fall so ill 

I' in consequence, that he was forced to abandon his plan— 

i| another instance of perverscness which excited his espe- 

j dal indignation. Had he possessed a son to inherit 

his estate, he might have been tempted to push the 

experiment a little farther, even at the risk of serions 

mischief to the subject of it ; but he had not ; and, in 

the event of her death, there was none to whom he cared 

to leave his broad lands. In his own opinion, then, no 

man had ever possessed a more ungrateful daughter, or 

•mas more cruelly persecuted by fortune, than himself^ 

What, he argued, could be worse than a child who 

■would not do everything he wished her to do ? or, what 

on earth was the use of gold and lands, if lie could not 

[ make them a means of punishing those who had offended 

him? 

To get rid of these unpleasant reflections, the moody 
Baron gave himself up more than ever to the chase — the 
only amusement of which a mind like his was capable ; 
md as his absence, when he had once set out on these 
expeditions, might be safely calculated to last the day 
through, the lovers had frequent opportunities of 

[meeting, and, in their turn, railed against the cruelty of 
fortune. At such times, the lady would leave her cham7 
ber, and descend into the castle gardens, to which the 
; lord of Eden Hall had always ready access by the con- 
nivance of the seneschal, whom he had bought over to 
his interest. The seneschal, however, boasted of a rigid 
.■morality ; and, while he saw no crime in pocketing a 
bribe, stipulated, as an indispensable sacrifice to de- 
<eorum, that the young lady's tire-woman should he 
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The last sound of the baron's liunting- 
away in the near foresti when, as usual. Sir 
admined by his ally at a private door in the garden- 
wall. At the same time, by a previous understanding, 
the lady sate in her bower, her favourite bawk upon her 
wrist, and the tire-woman occupied her wonted post, 
near enough to see, but not to hear, what was passing. 
Deprived thus of any benefit she might have derived 
from a pair of exceedingly sliarp ears, she amused her- 
self by speculating on the looks and actions of the lovers; 
and as they both were more than sufficiently wayward — 
he, from excess of jealousy, and she, from natural ca- 
price — there was seldom any want of lively scenes to 
vary the dulness of such a meeting^ — dull, at least, so 
far as the mere spectator was concerned. On the pre- 
sent occasion, there was every appearance of this diver- 
sion being even carried to greater lengths than usuaL 

" Now the saints be our speed!" said the tire-wonian i 
" my lady is in a rare mood to-day ; for my part, I think 
she grows more wilful and freakish every hour ; and if 
Sir William be in one of his jealous humours, thdr 
meeting will l>e a pleasant one. Oh, there he comes— 
humph ! to judge now from his face, he's just in a rlg^t 
cue for a quarrel." 

Lucy had shown no want of shrewdness in these 
auguries; the gendeman was — he could not himself 
have told why— in that particular frame of mind, which 
induces a man, if not to undervalue himself, at least to 
suppose he is undervalued by others, and to be B09- 
picious accordingly. The lady's mood, al the moment, 
was precisely that most calculated to call such a tempM 
into active operation. It pleased her at the time to be 
exceedingly cold and indifferent, not that her love kji 
in reality suffered the least abatement, nor had 
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purpose or design in it ; the character was put on, as 
she put on so many others, from sheer capriciousness. 
There are some substances — sodium for instance — that 
inflame upon coming into contact with water, a chemical 
fact that may serve to illustrate the way in which the 
lady's coldness acted upon the excitable condition of 
the lover. 

" Good Heavens, Eleanor !" he exclaimed — " what is 
the matter with you to-day ?" 

" Matter! — what should be the matter?" replied the 
lady, with wonderful indiHerence, and smoothing all the 
while the ruffled plum^c of the favourite on her wrist. 
*' So, pet !" — this was addressed to the bird^ — " what dis- 
turbs thee, now ? Hath thy bright eye seen aught it 
Bkes not?" 

" Upon my word, Eleanor," said the angry lover, " 1 
shall grow jealous of the falcon presently, if he mono- 
polizes so much of your attention. I can't help recol- 
lecting it was given to you by- — — " 

" By the gallant knight of Summerficld," said the 
lady, interrupting him, " Poor fellow 1 he died a sol- 
flier's death, and for his sake I shall alwavs love the 
bird." 

'* Iiove the bird for his sake ?" 

" Wliy not? He ever thought of me with kindness." 

The Lord of Eden bit liis lips, till the blood flowed 
from them, in order that his r^e might not show itself 
in words, well knowing from frequent experience, that 
he might say, in one unlucky moment, what he would 
repent for weeks. When he had mastered his feelings 
enough, as he thought, to speak without offending cither 
by the tone or the import of his speech, he again turned 
to the lady, who continued amusing herself with the 
!&lcon. 

VOL. I. X 
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'' Forgive inc, Eleanor, if I ask once again, what is 
the matter ? I lave I, in any way, had the misfortune 
to offend von':'*' 

" No — not that I know of — not more than usual." 

" Not more than usual ! Saints and martyrs ! What 
is it vou mean ?"' 

" Did you ever sec a nohler creature ?" said the lady, 
gaziuf^ with admiration on the falcon, in which it seemed 
she was too nuich wrapt up to hear his question, 
*^ What an eye he has ! as bright almost as his who gave 
him — alas ! that we shall never look upon the gallant 
knight again !" 

" Now, by all the fiends of treachery and felse- 
hood " 

"Plait-il?" said the lady, in a tone of marvellous 
quiet, seeing that her lover either could not, or wonU 
not, go cm with his angry speech — " Flidt-il T* 

" Eleanor !" 

" Sir William T 

" It would almost seem that you love that foul kite 
better than myself." 

It was now the lady's turn to be indignant; and in- 
dignant she W21S, so far as her present state allowed her 
to be. 

*^ Foul, he is not," she replied ; " neither is he a kite, 
but as noble a bird, with as strong a wing and keen an 
eye, as ever stooped upon its quarry." 

" Oh, no doubt — no doubt — a noble bird — and » 
noble knight who gave him !" 

« Certainly." 

" And both more worthy of a lady's love, than one w 
simple as myself can pretend to be." 

" Of which are you jealous ?" said the lady—** the 
dead knight, or the living falcon ?" 
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J " Of neither," replied Sir William, in a towering rage ; 
f" the one is just as worthy to trouble me as the other." 
^ " Poor fellow !" exclaimed the ladj'— but in such a 
Smanner as left it doubtful whether this companion was 
^intended for the bird, or her lover. 

It may be said of compassion as of truth ; they are 
3th things which all men conspire to praise, yet few 
:ceive without either feeling humbled, or, as bap- 
;ned with Sir William in the present case, being 
riven into absolute fury. In a paroxysm of wrath, that 
arcely allowed him to distinguish any of the objects 
before him, he snatched the falcon froui her WTist, before 
she was aware of bis intention, and dashed it with nuch 
violence against the stones that its head was literally 
shivered to pieces. In an instant Eleanor turned rleadly 
pale; but it was not fear — not the horror wliich a young 
female might have been expected to feel at the sight 
of blood, but as deep a sense of indignation as ever 
agitated the breast of woman. 

" You have killed him, then ?" she said. 

I" Forgive me, my dear Eleanor," replied the penitent 
lover; "I am already ashamed of my hasty passion, 
Believe me, if I have offended " 

" If you have offended !" 

" Well, well, I own — I admit the offence, but it was 

iove that " 

" Love !" again interrupted the lady, with bitter 
ecom ; " thus^thus, I trample on it." 

And she trampled with her little feet upon the grass, 
' as if it bad been the object of her anger. 

" But bear me, Eleanor " ^^M 

" I will hear nothing, sir. Quit this place directly, ^^B 

I) w I alarm the castle, and leave you to account for your ^^H 

Le here to my lord, the Baron. What, ho! — ^^^ 

J 
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seneschal ! — seneschal, I say. Let go my dress, sir ; I 
will not be detained. Help, help !" 

" Blessed Virgin ! what has happened ?" exclaimed 
the tire-woman, running up in alarm at these cries. 

" Help me raise the castle. Seneschal — seneschal !** 

*^ Sparc all this exclamation," said Sir William, start- 
ing up from the knee, which he had bent to the earth, 
in the first feeling of humbleness ; " if my presence h 
so hateful to you " 

" It is — it is I The smallest quill in the wing of yon 
poor bird, the slightest down upon its breast, shall from 
this moment be nearer to my heart than ever was your 
worthless self." 

*' I can easily believe you, madam," retorted the lover, 
his former passion of jealousy rekindling at these words, 
and stifling his momentary fit of penitence — ** I can 
easily believe you. Farewell — farewell, for ever." 

The tire-woman, though accustomed to their quarrels, 
was too much alarmed by a dispute of such unusual 
violence, not to throw herself between the combatants, 
in the hope of preventing further mischief. 

" For the love of all the saints, my lady — Sir William 
is going — I am sure you did not mean those angry 
words you used just now ! Shall I not call him back 
again ?" 

But the indignant Eleanor either did not hear, or did 
not choose to notice, this appeal, and walked off with a 
proud step to her lonely chamber. 

The devil, it is well known, is a great watcher of 
opportunity, always seizing the moment when human 
passions are at the flood to throw such temptations in 
men's way as may lead them to their ruin. On this 
occasion he brought the Baron home from the chase at 
an unusually early hour, and almost at the same time 
the hated cousin, Theodore, on a chance visit to the 
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castlej before the wrath of the maiden had abated. It 

iis so common a thing for people, in the language of the 
coarse old proverb, "to cut off their own noses to be 
Tcvenged on their own faces," that few will be eurprised 
iat a wilful and capricious being, like Lady Eleanor, 
throwing herself into the arms of her father, sobbing, 
f as if her heart would break, and avowing herself ready 
I lo marrv cousin Theodore at a moment's uotice. 
I " But mind," she added — " mind, my dear father, it 
I must be on the instant, or I cannot answer for mysel£" 
\ The Baron, though used to the young lady's freaks, 
i was somewhat surprised at this unexpected dcmonstra- 
I tion. He was, liowever, a crafty old fox, though, in 
\ general, too indolent to battle out his own projects ; and, 

(instead of asking " why or wherefore," immediately 
leplied : " It shall be before the week is over." 

" Sooner, my dear father ! — sooner !" exclaimed the 
kdy. 

" Then sooner be it ; — as soon as you please to name 
the day ; I can answer for your cousin's making no 
objection." 

Thus, upon so slight a cause, and in a little more than 
'five minutes, was this match concluded, in defiance of 
love and hatred. But repentance full surely follows 
hasty resolution, as a headache is the natural conse- 
quence of bad wine. With the next morning, Eleanor 
J began to think she had been too precipitate in her anger, 
and would have done better had she taken a night's 
counsel of her pillow before she decided. To all hints, 
bowever, of this kind, the Baron turned a deaf ear ; 
'she had given her word— voluntarily given it — and now 
dust abide by her promise. To reinforce his own 
ithority, he called in that of the family chaplain, who 
inred her, in verbo sacerdotis, that, to recant 
luld be much the same as a breaking of the marriage- 
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TOW, seeing that a mutual coosent, once given, and tlmt 
consent confiinicd by the parental approval, was, in 
effect, a mani^;c of minds, and therefore fady, 
Although ^lncon^^nccd by these subtle and erudite 
arguments, the lady, headstrong as she was in general, 
knew not how to extricate herself from the knot of her 
own tying. 

All this had been duly conveyed to the diseaided 
lover by Lucy, who naturally enough sided with her 
young mistresa against her old master, But he reaped 
little benefit from the knowledge thus obtained, since it 
neither heli)ed the lady out of her father's castle, nor 
himself into it ; the Baron was much too wary to allow 
himself to be surprised, now that he saw himself so 
near the reallxatioo of all his wishes; and, instead oT 
relaxing his vigilance, multiplied his defences oxoctlyill 
proportion as he found himself approaching the desired 
end. It was in vain that the I^rd of Eden Hall 
hovered about his enemy's fortress night and day ; Hit 
private door which used to admit him so readily, v» 
now double barred and bolted; the seneschal vu 
nowhere to be aeen, nor could he catch a glance (S 
Eleanor, albeit he watched her turret chamber for honn 
t(^ther. 

It was now Midsummer Eve ; the next day, as be 
learnt from his faithful ally, Lucy, was fixed for the 
wedding ; and though the stars shone brightly in the 
heavens, and the moon had long since risen, he siiH 
held idle commune with his own thoughts as he sate, or 
rather lay, by the side of St. Cuthbort's WelL Al ■ 
short distance from him, his good horse, with the bridk 
loose upon his neck, cropped the green pasture, relMned 
there by nothing but his own choice, for he was an- 
tethercd, cither because the knight was too busy viit 
matters of dearer import to heed such trifles, or became 
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he trusted to the familiar and almost dog-like habi 
the animal. On a sudden, the horse ceased from grazing, 
pricked up his ears, snuffed the air with his dilated 
nostrils, and showed other symptoms of anxiety. The 
Knight saw the change, and addressed bim as if he had 
been an intelligent creature : " How now. Caliph ? — 
what is it you see or hear to frighten you ?" 

It might have well nigh seemed that the animal un- 
derstood him, for he snorted as if in answer, pawed the 
ground impatiently, and showed every symptom of a 
■wish to fly, but could noL 

" Tut, tut, old friend ! it must be all your fancy ; the 
fields are open for a goodly space about us, and yet I 
can see nothing," 

Stilt the poor brute remained in the same position, 
evidently terrified beyond measure, but, from some 
strange cause, unable to move from the spot. The 
action of the legs, of the head, and of every swelling 
muscle of his vigorous irame, showed that he was pulling 
desperately against something that held him back in 
spite of all his efforts to get free. Sir William, in 
amazement, was rising to examine more closely into the 
mystery, when there arose a low music, of unearthly 
sweetness, that stole Hke sleep over his senses — as 
gentle, yet irresistible, and with the same power of ex- 
cluding all objects save itself While he listened to 

;. these delicious tones, everything else was forgotten; 

, love, anger, hope, fear, the blue sky above, the v^oods 
below, all were as if they were not. Unconscious of 
what he was doing, he began to pull and chew the little 
wild flowers that grew in the turf around, when, sight 

I of wonder ! there appeared, at no great distance from 
t of fairies at their midnight revels. At that 
Loment, the spell which had before held liis senses 
iner, was broken. 
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"Thin, then," he muttered to bimaelf, "is what U 
frightened my gallaut Caliph, who saw it all, no doubt, 
lliougb I could nut. How is it that I am now sensible 
of ilieir presence ? Ilal these flowers, so bitter in my 
mouth, and whieh I did not taste before — among them 
I must have eaten of llie mystic leaf, which, ihey saj, 
opens human eyes to the world of spirits. St. Cuthbert 
speed us ! if they ghuuld happen, now, to be as sharp- 
sighted in spying out myself?" 

To avoid discovery by the elfin crew, he cowered 
down Itehind the breast-work of the well, where he 
might watch wiihout being seen in return — no unneces- 
sary precaulion, if all were true that was told of them. 
Tiny as they seemed, they had a power of working 
mischief that many creatures of larger mould might 
have envied, and it was generally said that, if offended 
—and they were prompt enough to take oS'ence — it WM 
no easy matter to escape their malice : loss of ^ight and 
blighted limbs, or temporal misfbrtuae, were amongst 
the most common consequences of incurring their dis- 
pleasure ; and sometimes they went so far as to carry off 
the culprit to their subterranean abodes, where they 
would hold him for years in a state of servitude. Yet 
no one who had beheld these fanciful beings as the 
Knight now beheld them, could have thought other 
than good of them. To describe their doings, however, 
or their appearance, would be diflicult ; for how can 
human language, the result of human impressions, be 
expected to give an adequate idea of things above, or 
at least beyond, humanity ? With no more substance, 
as it seemed, than the shadows flung around by tree ot 
hill, yet unlike shadows &om the rainbow colours that 
glittered either as a part of themselves or their habits, 
they defied all comparison with any object of the visible 
■world. Their very laugh was music, such as it sounds 
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when gayest and sweelest, while their voices had a 
dangerous fascination with them, that, like the ayren- 
song of old, left the hearer but tittle mastery over his 
own will. Some of the merry crew bathed in the liquid 
beams of the moonlight; some hunted the Hitter-mice, 
or leathern- winged bat, with whoop and with halloo ; 
others shook the acorns from the oaks, and began to 
mimic war with their companions; many danced in 
giddy roundrels upon the green sward, and, at every 
footfall, a daisy or a cowslip started up, as if the tiny 
feet had sown tbcm ; but the greater portion revelled 
with their king and queen, who might be recognised 
even more by tbeir surpassing beauty than by their regal 
diadems. The table, at which these last were scaled in 
goodly order, resembled, so far as it could be said to 
resemble anything, those long streaks of light which are 
so often visible upon the sea when all around is dark 
and sullen. The food and wine before them were, pro- 
bably, not more substantial, though, had the wine been 
drawn from the richest grapes of Burgundy or the 
Hhine, it could not have exercised a more cheering 
influence on the revellers. 

" By my sceptre I" cried the little king, whose eyes 
began to twinkle merrily, " we are much beholden to 
our lady Moon ; seldom has she brewed, with her sum- 
mer beams, a richer vintage than what sparkles in our 
cup to-night," 

And so saying, he emptied at a single draught the 
contents of a glass cup, which, in his dwarfish hands, 
might have passed for a wine-barrel. 

" The debauched little villain I" murmured the Knight, 
from whom all supernatural awe had by this time passed 
away — " the debauched little villain ! such a cup as 
that ! It is as if I had drained the great tun of Heidel- 
berg !" 
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" Now, Titania, you must pledge us," said the king, 
filling up the chalice, and preaenting it to his consort, 
who, Dotliing lolb, obeyed the marital injunctions. 

With such excellent examples before their cjes, the 
elfin courtiers could do no other thaa enjoy themselves, 
and the goblet passed round, regis ad exemplar, with 
iistouisbing rapidity. 

" I wonder," said the Knight, whose fancy was 
mightily tickled by these festal douags — " 1 wonder what 
it is they are drinking ; it smells not hke claret— no, nor 
Bui^undy — nor old hock — yet it should be brave liquor, 
by the sparkling of the rogues' eyes, and the loudness of 
their talk. St. Cuthhcri ! it is to be hoped king Oberon 
maintains a sober troop of servants in reserve ; for, by 
my faith, they will be wanted soon, to carry both lord 
and lady to their couches." 

Wilder yet grew the fairy frolic, and the longer he 
looked on, the more did the concealed knight enter into 
the fun of the scene. His spirits were no less exalted 
than if he had been draining the goblet in reality instead 
of imagination, as indeed it is a grievous mistake to 
suppose that only wine has the power to intoucate. 
Duller souls, we grant, may require the more subfitantisl 
excitement of the cup, but in minds of a better sort, the 
mountain breeze, the tossing of the sea, or a bright bltw 
sky, are any of them sufficient to produce a inmilar 
effect. 

" I have a strong fancy to make one among them," 
s^d the Knight, under an impulse he was no longer able 
to withstand. " Saint Cutbhert ! but my blood boils 
strangely just now. £n avanll en miant! a Mu^ave 
to the rescue I" 

And, starting from his place of concealment, he 
dashed in amongst them, snatched the goblet from the 
king, and applied it as eagerly to his mouth as if no 
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liquid had entered there since morning. Luckily ihe 
cup had been drained dry, for had only a single drop 
remained to pass his lips, he had been lost to earth for 
ever. No mortal could drink of the fairies' wine, or 
taste the fairies' food, without becoming their bondsman 
and being earned off by them to their subterranean 
dwellings. 

The king was astounded, as well he might be, both 
in right of his royalty and of his elfin birth, at such an 
outrage. An earthly monarch would have thought the 
whip and the dungeon too sUght a punishment fur an 
offender of this magnitude ; what then must have been 
the feelings of Oberon, and he elevated by wine, or by 
something that bad the same eftcct, when an insolent 
mortal had actually the assurance to snatch the goblet 
from his lips? But the very excess of such presump- 
tion proved the means of safety to the rash Knight ; it 
had taken from the king all power of utteranee for the 
moment, and before he could recover himself. Sir William 
had sprung u])on his good steed, cup in band, and 
dashed off at a furious gallop. But it was not many 
instants before the fairies girded themselves up for tbe 
ptu^oit. Helter-skelter they fly — 

O'er stoue, through brier. 
O'er the dry land, through the mire, 
Down the cliff and up the hill. 
Faster, ^ler, fdsler still. 

Well spurred, good Knight! well run, good horse 1 
bravely hunted, fairies ! Never did better sportsmen 
plant foot in stirrup^nevcr did nobler stag 0y before ye 
— hurrah! hurrah! But he gains the bridge — he passes 
it — it's all of no use, my little friends, and that you 
know, as well as I do : you have no powi 
yonder running stream. 
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The baffled faines drew bridle, and the Knight, 
himself in safety, did the same, and turned ro 
look at his pursuers. 

" Biavtly (lone, 
And bravely tun, 
Tlie priM i> liiine, (or *iis fairly won," 

said, or sang the ellin king;, with a good hiiniour that, 
all things considered, did him much credit. Certes, 
there are few of his mortal compeers who would have 
borne a like defeat with the same equanimity. 

"Will you accept ransom for the goblet?" he con- 
tinued. " A sack of pearls ■• — or a ton of gold /—or a 
diamond brighter than ever glittered in crown or 
coronet T 

" No," replied the Knight, briefly ; " pearls may lose 
their whiteness, gold may be wasted, and dlanionds glad 
the eye of the beholder, not the heart of the wearer; 
but this cup will be a memorial to me, and to those 
who come after me, that I once feasted with king 
Oberon." 

" You say weU," replied Oberon, with a gracious 
smile, that showed even fairies are not insensible to 
flattery — "you say well. Sir Knight, and well may it be 
with you in consequence. But remember— 



I 

It. JoE^ 



And the whole of the elfin troop took up the ( 
chorus, laughing, and stamping with their little ) 
ihe while like mad. 

" Strange companions are ye to meet on St. 
Eve,' muttered the Knight, half aloud ; " and better, 
perhaps, missed than met with — and yet 1 know not; 
I have sat at many a banquet of friends that ended not 
80 kindly as yours has done.' 



* 
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" Again you say well," exclaimed the king, his royal 
cars catching more than evidently was intended for 
them. " But remember— 

" Remembrr, and your luck shall be 
While shines the sun and Hows the sea ; 
But broken once thai magic glass, 
The star of Eden Hall shall sel, 
And in its chambers \ieeda and grass 

Sball spring through marble green and wet, 
Uasheller'd from the storms of Heaieti 
Bj roofs that Time's neglect has (iven, 
While owls and bats and unclean things 
O'er lon^-quench'd hearths sbjU fold iheir wings." 

To thia chanted admonition the Knight was about to 
reply, when CaHph, again growing impatient of his 
supernatural acquaintance, though divided from them 
by a river, got the hit firmly between his teeth, and 
galloped homewards, in defiance of all his rider could 
do to stop him. The rein, under such circumstances, 
was manifestly useless, and the spurs, which anger 
repeatedly buried in his flan Its, only made mattern 
worse, by urging his Arab blood to a state little short 
of frenzy. 

Full glad was the Knight, when he got Iiome, to 
betake himself to his touch ; it is true he was too young 
and hardy to care either for the late hour or the slight 
fatigue he had undergone, yet the startling scenes to 
which he ha<l been a party, as well as a witness, by 
jading the mental faculties, communicated a sympa- 
thetic weariness to his body. He slept, therefore, soon 
and soundly, and when he awoke at a late hour the 
nest morniiij^, he did indeed recollect his adventure 
with the fairies, but it was to believe they had been a 
dream, and not a reality. The cup, which met his eye 
on the table beside him, was the first thing that brought 
Lim to a clearer view of matters ; a dream could have 
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left no such eubstaatial proof behind it, and as be 
exantioed his prize, it was no longer possible for him to 
doubt Ills having seen, with the eyes of the body, the 
elfin king and his tiny companions. This trophy of hit 
Tuloiir was a glass goblet, of fair size, having on the top 
the letters I.H.S., which oiodem scepticism has availed 
itself of to ehow that it )iad originally been a sacra- 
mental chalice. But we hold hard and fast by the 
wiedoin of our forefathctB, that constant tlieme of eulogy 
when the spirit of innovation grows too clamorous, and 
believe as they believed in this matter, since, in so doin^ 
we add to our own gratification. 

A more acceptable prize could not have fallen into 
the hands of the lord of Eden Hall, for certainly, np 
to the present time, if Fortune had not visited him with 
any serious evils, the loss of his mistress excepted, 
neither had she given him any particular cause to be 
thankful Ibr her bounty. It could not be said of him, 
OG a certain facetious dramatist was wont to say of a 
fortunate actor, " If he fell into the Thames, instead of 
being drowned, as in all reason be ought to be, he would 
rise to the surface with a gold-Iaccd cocked hat upon 
his head." 

It sliU wanted a good hour of noon, when the Eni^t, 
though not in general given to early potations, or indeed 
to excess of any kind, ordered a flask of Bordeaux wine 
to be placed before him, and filled his fairy goblet to 
the brim. In truth, it was no peculiar thirst of wine 
that made him a drinker at so unseasonable an boor, 
but rather that feeling which we may all remember to 
have animated us as children, when we could not rest 
till the new plaything was put to its proper uses. Pei^ 
haps, too, there might mingle with this natural weak- 
ness some vague notion that the virtues of the chalice 
would lie dormant till called oat, as Aladdin's lamp 
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mmt be rubbed before the genius of it was bound to 
lend his wd ; if so, what spell could be more appropriate 
to the spirit of a wine-cup, than to bathe him over head and 
ears in wine ? Be this as it may, he filled and drank to 
the health of king Oberon, hut scarcely had he set down 
the empty wine-cup, before loud cries almost beneath 
his window announced that something extraordinary had 
happened. A crowd had gathered there about some 
object which their numbers hid from view, and when, 
throwing up the casement, he demanded what was the 
matter, so many voices answered at once, that it was 
Eome time ere he could make out, amidst this hubbub 
of sounds, that a rider had been thrown fi-om his horse 
and killed. 

" Bat who, knaves? — who?" excMmed Sir William, 
hastily; " do none of you know him?" 

" The Lord de Roseville's nephew," replied a dozen 
voices, in the same breath ; " the noble Sir Theodore?" 

" Sir Theodore 1" echoed the Lord of Eden Hall. 
" Had the cup, or rather the spirit which inhabits it, 
any part or portion in this, I mai-vel ? St. Culhbert! 
could I believe it aught but mere accident, I would 
dash the chalice into a thousand pieces I" 

He caught up the goblet to make good hia words, but 
even then he heard, or thought lie heard, the old warn- 
ing again ringing in his ears^ — 



" Now, is this aught but fancy ?" he said to himself, 
as the sounds seemed most strangely to die away into 
the distance, more like a long-continued vibration than 
anything else. " It surely is imagination ; and yet it 
were pity to break so rare a talisman upoi 
grounds; for rare it must be, if it is to get me out 
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my troubles. I'll fill it once again : and who kuowi»— 
perhaps friend Oberon may choose to try hia skill upon 
the iron heart of the Baron? Saint Cuthbert! — no; 1 
bad better let alone siicb help, for if he should find the 
old getitleoian's heart too bard to he wrought upon, 
he's like enough, out of pure malice, to wring hi» 
neck!" 

In this dilemma, the Lord of Eden Hall did, what 
probably many others would have done under the samt 
circumEtances — he adopted a middle course ; he would 
neither destroy nor use the chalice ; but lucking it up 
carefully amidst other choice relics, left it to act or be 
passive as the spirit of the talisman should think proper. 
We must pass over the next three months, during 
which nothiug happened that could establish the 
pretensions of the cup to be a giver of good fortune. 
The Knight, in consequence, began to be a martyr to 
that sickness of the heart, which is proverbially said to 
be the concomitant of boi>e delayed, and spent whole 
days in the forest, amusing himself, it may be, with the 
. notion that he went there for the purposes of sport; but 
his bow remained unbent, and the shafts remained use- 
less in his quiver, till the very deer had lost some por- 
tion of their shyness at his approach, and would gaae at 
him for a moment, ere they started off into the deeper 
recesses. 

The day had been hot and sultry — one of those last. 
brief visitations, which sometimes break upon tlie close 
of the year, before winter finally sets in. A little wood- 
stream that rolled at the feet of the thirsty Knight, with 
here and there a sparkle on its shadowy surface, as the 
Bunlight found an opening through the oxerhangin^ 
branches, tempted him to stoop and drink. 

" By my halidamc !" he cried, " the richest Bold 
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iiail not been so refreshing. Saint Ciithbert be 
praised for this and his other bounlies ! But what 
do I hear? — the cry of a woman in distress? Again!" 

Instantly starting to his feet, he forced a way in tlie 
direction of the screams through the thick underwood, 
till, emei^ing upon an open glade, he waa greeted by 
a sight that for a moment held him motionless from 
horror, but in the nest, strung every nerve with double 
energy. The Baron was on one knee, unarmed, and 
with a face expressive of the liveliest terror, his right 
hand keeping back Eleanor, and at the same time sup- 
porting her head, which drooped upon iL A few yards 
off was a fierce stag, with hnge antlers, who beat the 
earth angrily, and was evidently lashing himself np to 
make a rush at them. Unfortunately, the Knight, in 
his haste, foi^ot to resume the bow he had laid down 
■when be stooped to drink of itie little rivulet; but 
there was no time to dchberale; he unshenlhcd his 
hunting-knife, the only weapon that remained In him, 
and flung himself between the enraged animal, and his 
first enemies, although with no better hope than thnt of 
deferring their fate for a brief space bj- his own sacrifice. 
The ati^, with what seemed a single hound, was Kpriug- 
ing forward — but chance combined with skill, courage, 
and youthful activity, to save him: at the critical 
moment, he swayed himself nimbly to one side, the 
stag's horns juet grazing him, and plunged his knife 
into the very heart of the animal, which, on receiving 
the mortal thrust, rolled over at his feet, and expired 
without a struggle. 

To describe the scene that followed would be pro- 
longing our tale to little purpose, since every reader can 
BO easily imagine it for himself. It is enough that the 
Baron, in the joy of his own and his daughter's escapej 
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far^t all bis long-cherished animosities, and waa much 
more reasonable in his transports than he had been in 
his cooler momcots. 

" There is my hand," he exclaimed to the Lord of 
Eden Hull. " I swear, as I am belted Earl, and by the 
good Saint Cuthbert — blessed be his name!- — that Iwill 
give you my daughter to wife, whenever you choose to 
demand her." 

*' Then," said Sir William, hastily, " I demand bet 
tunc." 

" Abie be it," replied the Baron. " Take her. Nay, 
never blush fur ihe matter, damsel mine ; be should 
ved you befijre that cnrsed brute's blood was dry upon 
bis hands, but that we must needs wmt for the return of 
Father Ambrose ; the good man would never forgive us, 
il'uny save himself pronounced the marri^e blesang." 

It was said that the bold Baron somewhat repented 
him of his haste, when he came to think the a^ir 
over, and would gladly have retracted, could be have 
done so with honour, or even safety ; but he had pledged 
his word, and to break it would be a disgrace that 
nothing else could equal; he had called on Saint Cuth- 
bert to be his witness, and to trifle with the saint im- 
plied perils, not the less to be dreaded because the nature 
of tlicm was imcertain. It was plain that, like his 
daughter, on a previous occasion, he had slipped his 
neck into a noose of his own tying; so, after having 
been particularly fractious to all about him for several 
days together, he at last allowed the marriage to cake 
place, and was not a little siu-prised to find himself 
quite happy and contenled, when the thing was done, 
and could not he undone. 

" By my halidame," he cried, " had I known as mud) 
before, I had given her to the young dog long aga II 
■would have saved me many a heartburn, and I mi^^ 
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by this time, have been a jovial grandfather. Well, 

■well ! better late than never." 

When the wine-flask has been emptied of its better 
contents, there is little use in pouring out the dregs, 
since few would choose to drink of them. Yet a word 
or two, by way of Venvoi, will hardly come amiss. 
Know, then, gentle reader, that the fairy chalice may 
jet be seen at Eden Hall, in Cumberland, by those who 
have the good fortune to be invited guests at the table 

»of Sir George Musgrave, the present owner of that 
ancient mansion. On rare occasions, the cup is brought 
from its sanctuary with all the honours due to so ancient 
a relic, and being filled to the brim with the choicest 
vintage, is presented to each guest in succession. Yet 
would we not advise the uninitiated in Bacchanalian 
mysteries to lay rash hands upon it, seeing that he who 
drinks at all is expected to empty the goblet at a single 
draught, a feat which would puzzle any one who is not 
blest with untouched lungs. We have but to add, that 
the chalice still retains its original virtue, and that the 
luck of Eden Hall remains uninterrupted at the present 
hour. 
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Thb family of Croker have, in our own day, mnde Aci^'^ 
name illustriuus in the senate and id the literary world; 
and have thus raaiotaincd a reputation worthy of their 
descent from the Llneham bouse, in the county of 
Devon, of whom the proverb was — 

" Crocket, Crewy*, and Copjilesione, 
When the Coaquetor caoie were at liome." 

Two centuries since, when so many cadets of uur 
western families passed over to the southern distiieU 
of Trclanc], and there became the progenitors of tbe 
leading gentry of Munster of the present day, three OT 
four Crockers (or Crokers, as the name seems to ha« 
been then written) followed llie stream of adventnn. 
They were the younger sons of Thomas Crocker, of 
Trevillas, Co. Cornwall, who was second son of the 
eighth John Crocker of Lineham; and they seem to hare 
all served together in the English army. The gallanO; 
of two of these brothers, the one a lieutenant and tlie 
other a non-commissioned officer, at Cromwell's si^ 
of the city of Waterford, in 1650, is in itself a stoiy rf 
romance. Cromwell was reduced to great straits by the 
obstinate resistance of Clonmel, the shire town of lip* 
perary, and biil for the opportune arrival of Lord Brog- 
hill with reinforcements, must have withdrawn from tlie 
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place baffled aod defeated ; for the soldiery were sick, 
and ill-supplied with clothing and provisions. Clonmel 
fell before the united efforts of himself and Broghill; 
and thence the English General straightway proceeded 
to reduce the strongly fortified city of Waterford. The 
summons to surrender was indignantly refused by the 
native defenders, and the cannons opened on the de- 
voted city. Under cover of the smoke, Lieutenant Croker 
and Serjeant Croker, his brother, with thirty musketeers, 
were detached from the besieging army, with orders lo 
fire the suburbs, so that the avenues to the city might 
be more effectually opened. A tempestuous wind was 
blowing at the time, and, as the straw -thatched cabins 
of the peasantry, and their stacks of corn and hay were 
successively set on fire, the dense volumes of smoke 
rolled in upon the city, penetrating to its remotest 
quarters, and creating in the minds of the inhabitants 
the impression that the whole place was on fire. They 
retreated gradually from the outworks, whence the 
densest smoke proceeded, and at the same time the two 
Crokers, with their men, swiftly and stealthily ap- 
jHvached the undefended walls. Fortune favours the 
bold. At the foot of the fortifications were lying a few 
stout ladders, that had been employed shortly before in 
the removal of some of the bastions, and the brothers, 
hearing no sound of the sentinel's tread, nor hum or 
voice of armed men, resolved on an immediate escalade. 
They explained their views to their little band, who at 
once gave their acquiescence. The ladders were raised 
iu a moment to the battlements, and with drawn swords 
and charged muskets the two-and-thirty heroes mounted 
the wall. They found but one man at the summit, 
whom they at once slew, lest he should raise the alarm : 
and then, forming themselves into a compact body, 
they rushed into the terrified city. In the streets, as 
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ihej passed along, ihej encouDtered only a few stiag- 
frling soldiers, whom without difBcutty they cut down; 
and ihc smoke from the suburbs, together with that of 
their muskets, so concealed their numbers, that the hish 
believed the whole army had gotten into the town, and 
therefore made no resistance. They fled on all sides, 
casting away their anns to facihtate their escape. 
Still the Crokera pressed on, for their object was to 
reach the western gate, that they might throw it open 
to their friends ; but the lieutenant and two or three of 
his men now fell dead, from shots fired from the houses 
as they went by them. Serjeant Croker, however, and 
the remainder marched up to the main^uard and seized 
all tlie great guns, from which they proceeded safely to 
the western gate and threw it open. Meanwhile the 
English, not knowing what had happened, conceived 
that the Crokers had perished in the flames of the 
suburbs, since they did not rc-appcar after their woA 
was accomplished. The army was drawn up at the 
west of the city, and thence nil eyes were directed in 
amazement at the panic they heard going on within. 
Suddenly one of the sentinels challenged, and Lord 
Broghill riding up to him, learned that the nearest gate 
of the city was set wide open, and a small party was 
marching out towards the English camp. He rode fi» 
ward to reconnoitre, and through his perspective-glasf 
recognised Croker and his handfiil of men, whom he at 
once galloped out to meet. Without answering ha 
lordship's fjueries, how he came thither, Croker only 
waved his sword over his head, and called on the whole 
army to enter the town, for that Waterford had fallen. 
The city was evacuated as the English marched in; and 
the castle only held out a few days, when it likewise 
surrendered. 

When the surviving brother, Hugh Croker, presented 
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himself to Cromwell, his General welcomed him by a 
firm grasp of his hand, stooping from the war-horse on 
which he sat to give the hero his salute. A moment 
after, Cromwell took from his pocket a slip of paper, and 
resting it on the pommel of his saddle, he wrote an 
order fur Croker to receive the forfeited estate of Sir 
Walter Coppinger, near Tallow, in the county of Watei^ 
ford. Captain Croker soon after proceeded to get pos- 
session, and was received and kindly entertained by Sir 
Walter's fair daughter. He mentioned the unpleasant 
character of his mission, and displayed his authorily. 
The maiden heard him in speechless grief, but bowed 
her acquiescence. She only craved leave to remain, 
with her aged father, within their ancestral walls, until 
another dwelling, and one more suited to their fallen 
fortunes, eould be provided. Such entreaty could not 
be refused. He were less than man, and unworthy of 
a soldier's name, bad he denied her supplication. The 
Irish beauty remained in possession of her castle of 
Lisnabrin. The dreaded victor was converted into the 
pleading suitor for her band and heart. He was ac- 
cepted, and a long and happy union abundantly con- 
firmed the wisdom of his choice. 

Hugh Croker died at his estate at Baliyanker, co. 
Waterford, in January, 1()63. His lineal descendant, in 
the sixth remove, is the distinguished statesman. The 
Right Hon. John Wilson Croker, LL.D., F.A.S., of 
Moseley Grove, co. Surrey. Another part of the same 
family is seated at Ballynagardc, co. Limerick; and 
a third in Dublin, to which belong Anne, daughter and 
heir of Thomas Croker, Esq., and wife of Sir Edward 
Crofton, Bart. : created in 1797, Baroness Crofton in 
her own right ; and Thomas Crofton Croker, Esq. 
the able illustrator of " The Fairy Mythology and 
tiquities of Ireland." 
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Op this ladj', who was daughter and co-l 
Waters, Esq., of Lciiham, in Kent, and wife of Sir 
Robert Honywood, of Pett, in Charing, it is recorded 
that at her decease she had no less than 367 lawful 
descendants then hving— 16 children, 114 grandchild 
ren, 228 great grandchildren, and 9 great great grand* 
children. 

The following singular story is related of thei 
remarkable woman : — 

Falling at one lime in a low desponding state of 
she was impressed witli the idea that she should be 
damned, and, exclaiming in a paroxysm of the maladf, 
*' I shall he lost, as surely as that glass is broken," she 
Sung thrice, with violence, a glass which she happened 
to have in her hand, on a marble slab, by which she 
was standing, but the glass rebounded each time, aud 
did not break. Tlic story adds, that the circumstance 
%vrought a complete cure, and had more effect in com- 
posing her mind than the reasoning of all the great 
divines whom she had consulted. A portrait was painted 
of her, in the act of flinging the glass. 

She died at Markshall, in :^sex, in 1620, in ttw 
ninety-lhird year of her age, and in the flMtj-fourtlurf 
her widowhood. 
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The following curious incident is perfectly well 
autheoticated ; and, whether it be accounted for on 
the principle of ocular delusion, or on that of super- 
natural agency, it is at all events deserving of record 
from its romantic singularity. The hero of the tale was 
the Rev. James Crawford, Rector of the parish of Kil- 
lina, CO, Leitrim. He was connected by man'iage with 
the Kilcascan branch of the ancient family of Daunt.* 

In the autumn of 1777, Mr Crawford had occasion to 
cross the estuary called " The Rosses," on the coast of 
Donegal, in order to avoid a round of several miles. 
The water was rather deep, but some men on the shore 
assured him they considered it still fordable. On a 
pillion behind him sat his sister-in-law. Miss Hannah 
Wilson. They advanced pretty far into the sea, until 
the water reached the saddle-laps, when Miss Wilson 
became so alarmed, that she implored Mr. Crawford to 
turn bridle, and get back as fast as possible to land. 

" I do not think there can be danger," replied Craw- 
ford, "for I see a horseman crossing the ford not twenty 
yards before us." 

' His uire, Samh Wilaon, whom he married in 1700, waa sisier of 
the Rev. Thotnu Wilson, Rector of Ardslraw, co. Tyrone, niatemal 
grandlather of the present Mr. Daunt of Kilcascan, co. Cork. See 
*• lAuded Gentry." 
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MiM Wilson looked io the direction indicated, anJ 
also Bsv the borseman. 

"You had better hail him," said sbc, "and inquire 
the depth of the intervening water." 

Crawford accordingly checked his horse, and hallooed 
to the other horseman to atop. He did stop ; and, turn- 
ing round, displa^'ed a ghastly face, grinning fiendishly 
St Crawford, who waited for no further parley, but faced 
about and returned to land as fast as the state of the 
rapidly rising tide would permit him. On arriving at 
home he told his wife of the spectra! rencontre. He was 
Mctting hia cravat at a mirror while he spoke : and, wlien 
he described the grin of the water-fiend, she observed, 
from the reflection in the glass, that his face turned 
white as death from the terror evoked by the recollec- 
tion. 

The popular belief was, that whenever any lucUeffl 
wight was fore-doomed to be drowned in that csttiaij) 
the fatal event was foreshown to the doomed person by 
some such apparition as Crawford had seen. 

Despite this monitory superstition — perhaps to show 
that he disregarded it — Mr. Crawford again attempted 
to cross the fonl of the Rosses, upon the 27th of SepL, 
1777, and was drowned in the attempt. His body was 
found in about three weeks afterwards, frightfully gnawed 
and mutilated by the fishes. 

The writer of this narrative received his information 
from several old persons ; among the rest, from an ancient 
lady still living, a member of the Crawford tamily. On 
being asked what she thought of the nature of the horse- 
man who appeared to Mr. Crawford, " Oh, man," she 
answered, very emphatically, " it was the Deil himself 1 — 
I have no doubt of it." 

The tact of the apparition is undoubted. The only 
question is, whether it was a delusion arising from some 
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species of ophthalmia. In support of its preternatural 
character it may be urged — 

Firstly, That iteo persons saw it, namely — Mr. Craw- 
ford and Miss Wilson ; and it is hard to suppose ihey 
were both at that moment afflicted with a simultaneous 
attack of ophthalmia. 

Secondly, The "appearance" was not a bond-Jide man 
on horseback ; for the state of the water was such, that 
flesh and blood, whether human or equine, could not 
live in it ; far less could a human rider display the 
ghastly sang-froid wherewith the mysteriouB horseman 
treated Crawford to a grin from his fiendish phy- 
siognomy. 

Thirdly, The superstition attached by popular cre- 
dence to the wraith, or kelpy, or whatever it was, the 
event unhappily verified, inasmuch as Cravrford was 
drowned the next time he ventured into the estuary. 

To all this it may be replied, that the nerves of the 
Rev. James Crawford and of Miss Wilson were in too 
perturbed a state from terror at the depth and rough- 
ness of the water, to permit them to form a calm and 
accurate judgment respecting the attitudes and actions 
of the horseman in advance ; and, moreover, that if such 
an apparition were a supernatural indication of a watery 
grave to the beholder, Miss Wilson ought to bave been 
drowned as weU as her brother-in-law, inasmuch as 
she saw it, too. And with these brief commentaries, 
pro and con, we dismiss the tradition to the region of 
"visions, talcs, and fantasies," only repeating, that, so 
far as concerns the mere appearance of the equestrian 
figure in the water, no fact can be more satisfactorily 
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Ik the south-east angle of the nave of Kilcrea Vnaij, 
ill Cork, is an humble tomb, covering the ashes of a 
geotlcman of birth and family, whose melancholy storj 
we shall give in a few words. It ia a mournful com- 
mentary on the working of the penal-laws in the sister 
kingdom. 

Arthur O'Leary, Esq., of Raleigh, co. Cork, vu 
bom in the year 1747, being descended from lie 
O'Leatys, lords of Iveleary (in Irish, I/ih Laoghaire— 
The O'Leary's County), a district of that shire now 
called Muskerry. Being of the Roman-catholic failli, 
he was debarred from holding a commis&ioQ in the 
British army, and he therefore gratified his ralliCarr 
getiiu3 by passing over to the Continent and entering 
the Hungarian service. On his return to Ireland, a few 
years after, he married Ellen, fifth daughter of Daniel 
O'Connell, Esq., of Derrynane (grandfather of the laic 
distinguished possessor of that name), and fixed his 
residence at Raleigh — a place situated as the song aptly 
designates it, on the " pleasant watcra of the river Lee. 
He became a coimlry gentleman, and held considerable 
personal property, the laws not then permitting Roman- 
catholics to have real estates. From his old feudal 
descent and religious creed, he exercised a kind o 
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chiefdom over the peasantry, that raised the jealousy of 
' some of his neighbours who were of Enghsh blood. 
One of these, named Morris, took especial pride in a 
Btud of fine horses, on which he spared no expenditure. 
■ Great, therefore, was his mortification when, on one 
I occasion, the result of a heavy wager between himself 
( Kid the "Irish" squire, was the defeat of a favourite 
racer. A hot teazing argument ensued. One of tliosc 
U)usy-bodies that arc the plague-spot of society, re- 
nninded Morris that the " law"* forbade O'Leary, or any 
Fof his faith, having or keeping a horse exceeding SI. in 
} value ; and the meddler suggested to him to tender that 
t Bum for the winner, and tlius take him from hia owner. 
I In his excited state, Mr. Morris lent himself to this sub- 
teriuge, and publicly claimed tlie "Papist's" horse. 
\ O'Leary, as may be anticipated, refused surrendering 
i the animal, declaring that, let the law be what it might, 
he would only part with the horse along with his life. 
[, A warrant for his arrest was drawn out by the magis- 
L trates, and on his resisting it, O'Leary was summarily 
- outlawed. Soon after, a party of military were sent to 
his residence ; and they encountered him and his servant 
riding on the road well armed. Shots were exchanged 
between the parties; and the mihappy "outlaw," pierced 
by a bullet through the brain, fell dead in the road ad- 
joining his mansion. 
: He was buried among the old ruins of Kilcrea; and 
\ his epitaph, though in the English tongue, has some- 
thing of the native temperament about it, so that we 
I may conjecture it wns the work of one of his clan: — 

" Lo ! Anliur O'Leurjr, generous, liandsome, brjve, 
&la\a ID his bidutii, lies in ihis humble grave. 
DieJ May 4th, 1773, 
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As illustrative, however, of the semi-barbarized thirst 
for vengeance that disgraces the Irish character, and of 
their unforgiving and unforgetting hate, we must pve 
the conclusion of Mr. Morris's history. After O'Leaiy's 
death, a brother, who passionately loved him, conceived, 
like the Indian, that a duty now devolved on him to 
avenge his slain brother. But one thought possessed 
him, an awful overmastering longing to meet Monu^ 
and to lay him dead at his feet The other was on hiM , 
guard, and took lodgings for safety's sake in the dty of 
Cork. Thither O'Leary repaired, and day by day, un- 
wearied, he watched his enemy. He cared not for food 
or rest ; he felt no fatigue while he pursued hb deadly 
scheme. At last, one evening, he marked Mr. Morris 
standing alone at his open window ; and, running for a 
gun be had concealed near at hand, he fired at the un- 
fortunate gentleman, and wounded him fatally in the 
side. O'Leary escaped to America, and died there on- 
molcstcd a few years since. 
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k Thb Hon, Etizabetli St. Leger was the only fem&le 
.who was ever initiated into the ancient and honourable 
I mjatery of Freemaeonry. 

I How she obtained this honour we shall lay before our 
{teaders, premising that our information is derived from 
ithe best sources. 

f Lord Doneraile, Miss St. Leger's father, a very zealous 
[mason, held a warrant, and oceasionalij opened lodge at 
|.Doneraile House, his sons and some intimate h'iends 
assisting ; and it is said that never were the masonic 
{duties more rigidly performed than by the brethren of 
^o. 150, the number of their warrant. 
\ It appears that, previously to the initiation of a gentle- 
HDan to the first steps of masonry, Miss St. Leger, who 
|»ras a young girl, happened to be in an apartment ad- 
joining the room generally used as lodge-room, but 
(whether the yoimg lady was there by design or accident 
*»re cannot confidently state. 

( This room at the time was undergoing some altera- 
Slion ; amongst other things, the wall was considerably 
peduced in one part, for the purpose of making a saloon. 

The young lady, having heard the voices of the fi-ee- 
sons, and being prompted, by the curiosity natural to 
;e this mystery so long and bo secretly locked 

) from public view, had the courage to pick a brick 
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from the wall with bcr st^saorE, aatl thiis witnessed ihe 
two first Bicps of the ceremony. 

Curiosit}' gratified, fcta at ODce tuok possession of her 
mind, and those who iinderstund this passage well know 
what the feelings of any |»er8on must be who could 
unlawfully behold that ceremony ; let them then judge 
what were the feelings of a young girl under such extra- 
ordinary circumstances. 

There was no mode of escape, except through the 
very room where the concluding part of the second step 
was still being solemnized, and that being at the fai end, 
and the room a very large one, Miss St. Leger had reso- 
lution sufficient to attempt her escape that way, and With 
light but trembling step glided along unobserved, laid her 
hand on the handle of the door, and gently opening it, 
before her stood, to her dismay, a grim and surly Tiler, 
with his long sword unsheathed. 

A shriek that pierced through the apartment alarmed 
the members of the Lodge, who, all nishing to the door, 
and finding that Miss St, Legcr had been in the room 
during the ceremony, resolved, it ie said, in the first 
paroxysm of their rage, to put the fair spectatress to 
death, but, at the moving and ciimcst supplication of 
her younger brother, her hfe was spared on condition of 
her going through the two remaining steps of ibe 
solemn ceremony she had unlawfully witnessed. 

This she consented to, and they conducted the beau- 
tiful and terrified young lady through those trials which 
are sometimes more than enough for mascidine resolu- 
tion, little thinking they were taking into the bosom of 
their craft a member that would afterwards reflect a 
lustre on the annals of masonry. 

Miss Sl I.eger was directly descended from Sit 
Robert de St. Leger, who accompanied William the 
Conqueror to England, and was of that high repute tlut 
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he^ with his own hand, supported the prince when he 
first went oat of his ship to land in Sussex* 

Miss St Leger, was cousin to General Anthony St 
Leger, Governor of St. Lucia, who instituted the in- 
teresting race and the celebrated Doncaster St Leger 
stakes. 

Eventually she married Richard Aldworth, Esq., of 
Newmarket, a member of a highly honourable and 
ancient family. Whenever a benefit was given at the 
theatres in Dublin or Cork, for the Masonic Female 
Orphan Asylum, Mrs. Aldworth walked at the head of 
the Freemasons with her apron and other insignia of 
Freemasonry, and sat in the firont row of the stage box. 
The house was always crowded on those occasions. 

The portrait of this estimable woman is in the lodge 
room of almost every lodge in Ireland. 
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THE GREAT DOUGLAS CAUSE, 



In the whole range of judicial investigation no cause 
ever excited more intense public interest^ involved more 
important results, or elicited, in its course, more extra- 
ordinary facts than the memorable inquiry we are about 
to record. The prize at stake was, it must be confessed, 
one of inestimable value — no other than the right of 
succession to the representation and vast estates of the 
ilhistrious House of Douglas; and the romantic story of 
the heir was as striking and as marvellous as any the page 
of fiction narrates. During the progress of the legal pro- 
ceedings, popular excitement rose to the highest pitch ; 
the learned men of the time became partisans of one 
side or the other, and, throughout Europe, the question 
was discussed and commented on. Dr. Johnson seems 
to have imbibed a violent prejudice in favour of the 
Duke of Hamilton's pretensions, but Boswell was as 
strongly enlisted in the interest of his grace's opponent.* 

* While we were lamenting the number of ruined religious build- 
ings which we had lately seen, I spoke with peculiar feeling of the 
miserable neglect of the chapel belonging to the palace of Holyrood 
House, in which are deposited the remains of many of the Kings of 
Scotland, and of many of our nobility. I said it was a disgrace to 
the country that it was not repaired ; and particularly complained that 
my friend Douglas, the representative of a great house^ and proprietor 
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la tbe latter's life of the great lexicographer, froqueni 
mentioQ occurs of the Douglas Cause, Tlie decision 
the Court of Session, ia 1767, led to serious rioting in 
Edlnbiii^h;* and the final reversal of that judgment by 
the Lords, two years after, was hailed by the mnltitude 
with transports of joy — tbe advocate, who rode post 
from London with the news, had the horses taken from 
his carriage, and was borne in triumph to his lodgings. 
In allusion to the litigation, Boswell goes so far as to 
eay, that " the Douglas Cause shook the sacred security 
of birthright in Scotland to its foundation — a cause 
which, had it happened before the union, when there 
was no appeal to a British House of Lords, would have 
left the great fortress of honours and of property in 
ruins." These are indeed strong terms, and can only 
be attributed to the zeal of the advocate. After 
all, the question was simply whether Mr. Douglas was 
or was not the son of those he called his father and mo- 
ther. There was no attempt at " shaking the sacred 
security of Urthriglit" — merely an investigation as to 
whom the birthright belonged. The wonderful interest 
the iuquiiy excited, seems to us almost unaccountable ; 
but it is difficult at all times, and more especially after 
the lapse of years, to trace to their source the latent 

oFa rast Bsrale, should suffer Ihe saci'ed spot where his mollier Ilea 
iaterred to be unroofecl, and exposed to all Lhe inctemencies of tlie 
wealher. Dr. Johnson, who, I know not how, had formed an opinion 
on the Hamilton aide, in the Donolas cause, slily answered, ' Sir, Sir, 
don't be loo severe upon the getiLleman ; don't accuse him of want of 
Stial piely 1 Lady Jane Douglas was not hit mother.' Ha roused my 
leal ao much that I took the liberty to lell him he knew nothing of 
the cause, which I do most seriously believe was the case." — BosieeWs 
iift of Johnson, 

' " It was said, I know not on what authority, that Boswell headed 
tbe mob which broke the windows of some of the judges and of Lord 
Aochinleck, his fdiher, in particular." — Waller Scott. 
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springs of action, and the capricious feelings of the po- 
pular mind. Many occuireuces, of the moat rematkable 
snd striking character, ore allowed to pass, almost disre- 
garded, b^i vhilc others, ofttimcs of much less singu- 
larity, catch the people's fancy, and are dwell on with un- 
tiring eagerness. Possibly the veil of mystery that hung 
round the birth of the youthful heir to the Douglas 
property was the [>ecuHar charm that added zest to the 
inveEligation ; and the sufferings and sorrows of the 
Lady Jane Douglas failed not to win universal com- 
miseration for her position, and to enlist many in her 
cause. 

We will not venture even a glance at the brilliant 
history of the house of Douglas; the subject is too 
attractive to our genealogical predilections : and we fear 
that, once embarked on its resplendent stream, we could 
not resist the pleasure of following the current. Suffice 
it, for our present purpose, to say, that, at the opening 
of the eighteenth century, the honours of the Angus 
line of the descendants "of Sholto, the Douglas," were 
centred in Archibald, Duke of Douglas. His Grace's 
father, James, second Mar<]uess of Douglas, had been 
twice married: by his first wife, his only child was 
James, Earl of Angus, who fell at the battle of Stein- 
kirk : of the second, there was issue one son, Archibald, 
to whom we have just alluded, as inheritor of the 
family titles ; and one daughter, the Lady Jane 
Douglas, — the heroine of our story, Her Ladyship 
was one of the handsomest and most accomplished 
women of her age, and bade fair, in her youth, to have 
been one of the happiest of her family; but, unfor- 
tunately, her fortunes were clouded in early life by the 
interruption of a nuptial agreement which was alt but 
concluded between her and the Earl of Dalkeith, sub- 
sequently Duke of Buccleuch. Long afier, till she was 
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advanced in life, she resolutely rejected all offers of 
marriage, but in August, 1746, being then forty-eight 
years of age, she was secretly married to Mr. Stewart, 
afterwards Sir John Stewart, of Grantully. Mr. Stewart 
was a younger brother of qo fortune, and he had no 
profession by the fruits of which he could hope to miun- 
tain his wife in any degree equal to her high rank. 
Their whole resources consisted of an allowance of 300Z. 
per annum made to Lady Jane by her brother, the 
Duke, with whom she was, at the time of her marriage, 
on bad terms. 

This misunderstanding with her brother was the 
reason assigned by Lady Jane for keeping her marriage 
secret ; and, the more effectually to conceal it, she and 
her husband went abroad a few days after their wedding. 
They resided on the Continent, principally in France, 
from 1746 till the end of December, 1749. At the 
latter date, tbcy returned, and took up their residence 
in London. They brought with them two male children, 
of which they gave out that Lady Jane had been de- 
livered in Paris, at a twin-birth, in the month of July, 
in the year 1748. When they came to England, they 
were in the deepest distress for want of money, their only 
resource, the allowance from the Duke of Douglas, 
having been stopped in the month of July, 1749, before 
which time, her marriage with Mr. Stewart had been 
made public. In addition to the misery aiiaing from 
this, Mr. Stewart was heavily involved in debt, and 
totally without the means of paying his creditors, who 
threw him into jail. 

In thb appalling situation. Lady Jane endeavoured, 
with all the self-devotion and heroism of her race- 

" And Douglases were heroes every age," 
to mitigate the sufferings of her husband ; she strove, 
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though in vaio, to regain the favour of 1 
and, at length, quite worn out with distress, i 
drcase<l the following letter to Mr. Pelbara, then Secre- 
tary of Slate: — 

" Sir, — If I meant to importune jou, I should ill 
deserve the generous compassion which I was informed 
some months ago ^ou expressed, upon being acqu^ted 
with tny distress. I take this as the least troublesonie 
way of thanking you, and desiring you to lay my appli- 
cation before the King, in such a light as your owa 
humanity will suggest I cannot tell my story without 
seeming to complain of one, of whom I never will com- 
plain. I am persuaded my brother wishes me well, but, 
from a mistaken resentment, upoQ a creditor of mine 
demanding from him a triHing sum, be has stopt the 
annuily which he had always paid me — my father having 
left me, bis only younger child, in a manner unprovided 
for. Till the Duke of Douglas is set right, which I'm 
confident bo will be, I am destitute. Presumptive 
heiress of a great estate and family, with two children, I 
want bread. Your own nobleness of mind will make 
you feel how much it costs me to beg, though from the 
King. My birth, and the atlachment of my family, I 
flatter myself, his Majesty is not unacquainted with; 
should be tbink me an object of bis royal bounty, my 
heart wont sutfer any bounds to be set to my gratitude; 
and, give me leave to say, my spirit wont suffer me to 
be burdensome to his Majesty, longer than my cmel 
necessity compels me. 

" I little thought of ever being reduced to petition ia 
this way ; your goodness will, therefore, excuse me, if I 
have mistaken tlie manner, or said anything improper. 
Though personally unknown to you, I rely upon yonr 
intercession: the consciousness of your own mind, in 
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having done so good and charitable a deed, will be 
ft better retiirn than the perpetual thanks of. 
Sir, your most obliged. 
Most faithful, and most obedient servant, 
Jane Dodglas Stewart. 
■' St, James's Place, 15th May, 1 750." 

Mr. Pelham humanely interested himself in her lady- 
ship's behalf, and a pension of £300 per annum appears 
to have been granted by the King. 

But, by some cause or other unknown to us, although 
this munificence on tbe part of the crown should have 
secured Lady Jane and her husband from want, and 
might even have enabled them to live in comparative 
comfort, yet they still continued to suffer from penury 
to a deplorable extent. Lady Jane having been 
obliged, more than once, to sell her clothes and other 
trifling effects, to support her husband, who remained 
Btill a prisoner in the King's Bench. She lived for 
some time, while Mr. Stewart was in prison, with the 
two boys, at Chelsea, and from the tenour of numerous 
letters which passed between the unhappy pair, produced 
in the legal process afterwards spoken of, they seem to 
have treated tbe cbildren most affectionately, and in 
every respect as the kindest of parents. In 1752, Lady 
Jane went to Scotland, and attempted to effect a recoa- 
ciliation with her brother, the Duke, but in vain — she 
was not even admitted into bis presence. She returned 
again to London, leaving the children at Edinburgh, 
under tbe care of a woman who had formerly accom- 
panied her and her husband, as a servant, to the Conti- 
nent. The youngest of the twins, who was named 
Sholto Thomas Stewart, died on the 14th May, 1753, 
, which event seems to have deeply aflBicted Lady Jane, 
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who returned, shortly after it, to Edinburgh, a 
imsucccssfuUy tried to effect a reconciliation v 
brother. Her health was now completely broken, and, 
in November following, the unfortunate lady died at 
Edinburgh, disowned by her relations, and destitute, it 
ia stated, not only of the appurtenances suitable to her 
high rank, but even of the common necessaries of life. 

Subsequently to her ladyship's death, the surviving 
twin, Archibald, was befriended by Lady Schaw, who, 
generously pitying bis destitute condition, took him 
under her proteeuon, and supported and educated 
him. Upon her death, he found an able friend in the 
person of a noble peer; and, in the year 1759, Mr- 
Stewart, succeeding, by the death of his brother, to 
the estate and title of Grantully, executed, as the 6isl 
act of his administration, a bond of provision in bis fa- 
vour for upwards of 2500i, wherein he designed hin» as 
his son by Lady Jane Douglas. 

Meanwhile, the Duke of Douglas continued obstinate 
in his refusal to acknowledge the child as his nephew. 
The Duke had, dimng the far greater part of his life, so 
entirely withdrawn himself from the world, and had 
lived in such constant retirement at his castle at Douglas, 
that there was little reason to expect that he would evec 
think of marriage, though that was an event much 
wished for by every friend of his family. However, the 
Duke disappointed the public expectation ; for in the 
year 1758, he entered into a marriage, which, by what 
followed, proved to have been an event highly favour- 
able to Mr. Stewart. The Duchess, who was eldest 
daughter of James Douglas, of Maines, seems immedi- 
ately to have espoused the boy's cause with all that 
warmth which is natural to those who think they act 
upon the side of truth and humanity. But perhaps her 
Grace was rather too eager and keen in endeavouring to 
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alter the sentiments of the Duke of Douglas, whether 
these sentiments were the effect of imposition, or of 
real conviction upon his part. Whichever of these was 
the truth, it is certain that the Duke and Duchess 
quarrelled upon the subject, and that their quarrel gave 
rise to a separation. Bui this did not continue long ; 
the Duke and Duchess were soon, by the mediation of 
some friends, brought together, and effectually re- 
conciled. 

In the summer of 1761, the Duke of Douglas was 
seized with a distemper, which, in the opinion of his phy- 
Bicians, would prove mortal. His Grace was of the same 
opinion himself; and therefore, on the lllh July, 1761, 
when he was drawing near his end, he executed an en- 
tail of bis whole estate in favour of the heirs whatsoever 
of the body of his father, James, Marquess of Douglas, 
remainder to Lord Douglas Hamilton, brother to the 
Duke of Hamilton, &c. &c. And of the same date, the 
Duke executed another deed, setting forth, that as, in 
the event of his death without heirs of his body, Archi- 
bald Douglas, alia-i Stewart, a minor, and son of the 
deceased Lady Jane Douglas, his sister, would succeed 
him ; he therefore, by that deed, appoints the Duchess 
of Douglas, the Duke of Queensbcrry, and several other 
Doble and honourable persons, to be his tutors and 
guardians. 

Here was a surprising change in the fortunes of the 
deslitutc boy, who had seen her whom he believed to 
be his mother " expire in a miserable garret, her last 
moments uncheered by the presence of any of her kin- 
dred, and had, after her death, depended for existence 
upon the bounty of strangers." " His guardians pro- 

* Macmillan's " Guide to the Chapel Royal and Paiace 
rood," a very interesting work, to which we are much indebted 
OUT summary of the Douglas cause. 
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ceeded, immediately after the duke's death, 

him put in possessioQ of the estate of 1 

was wnred heir* before a jury, afler the examina- 

tioa of a great body of evidence, the inquest having 

been attended by counsel on the part of the Duke 

of UamtltoD, t who claimed the Douglas estate as 

heir male. 

The guardians of the Duke of Hamilton were not 
convinced, by the proof exhibited to the jury of the 
legitimacy of Douglas, and, with the view of eliciting 
the truth, they dispatched Mr. Andrew Stuart,^ one 
of their number, to Paris. Mr. Stuart's discoveries 
were, in his opinion, of iniportanoe, and his colleagues 
bcheved that they amounted to no less tlian a. dcmoa- 
stration that the whole story of the pretended delivery, 
as set forth in the service of Mr. Douglas, was an abso- 
lute fiction. 

In these circumstances, three actions of reduction of 
that service were respectively raised at the instance of 
the Duke of Hamilton's guardians, Lord Douglas 
Hamilton, and Sir Hew Dalrymple of North Berwick, 
which actions were afterwards conjoined by the Court 

* In such proceedings llic king's vranant is issued rrom liis cliancety 
to the judge ordinary or the place, desiring him to inquire, by a jury, 
into ceruin poinis menlioned in the farieve, amougst which the prin- 
cipal is, Wliellier tlie person claiming \o be heir to the defendant is 
really so connected vriih him or not ! and to report their verdict ioID 
the chancery along with the brieve. 

t James-Geor^, seventh Duke of Hamilton, (who was descended 
from Lord Willlim Douglas, eldest son of William, first Marquess of 
Douglas, by his second wife,) became heir male of the Douglas bmilf 
at the death of the Duke, and iiilieriled Ihe Marquisate of Donglv 
and Earldom of An<:us. As such he laid claim lo the estates. 

1 Mr. Stuart published, in 1773, some very strong letters, addreM^ 
to Lord Mansfield, arraigning the conduct of hia lordship during It" 
progress of this celebmled liiigaiion, and maintaining the rectitude af 
the Scottish decision. 
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of Ses^on. The effect of the conjoined action, if 
successful, would have been to declare that Mr, Douglas 
was not the son of Lady Jane, and, consequently, to set 
him aside from the estate. 

This extraordinary law-plea excited so much attention 
at the time, and has obtained so great a celebrity since 
that we venture to think the following summary of the 
proofs on both sides will not be unacceptable to the non- 
professional reader. 

The proofs for Mr. Douglas consisted of — 
1st. The depositions of several witnesses, that Lady 
Jane appeared to them to be with child while at 
Aix-la-Chapcllc, and other places. 
2ndly. The direct and positive testimony of Mrs. 
Hewit, who accompanied Lady Jane to Paris, to 
the actual delivery, at Paris, upon the lOlh of July, 
1748. 
3rdly. The depositions of other witnesses with regard 
to the claimant's being owned and acknowledged 
by Lady Jane and Sir John Stewart to be their 
child, and the habit and repute of the country. 
4thly. A variety of letters which had passed betwixt 
Sir John Stewart, Lady Jane Douglas, Mrs. 
Hewit, and others, respecting the claimant's birth. 
5thly. Four letters said to have been written by Pierre 
La Marre, who, according to the defendant's 
account, was the accoucheur to the delivery of Lady 
Jane, and which were presented as so many true 
and genuine letters. 
Add to these, that a few days before his death, which 
happened in June, 1764, Sir John Stewart made a 
solemn declaration in presence of two ministers and one 
justice of tlie peace, declaring and asserting, as one 
Bteppmg into eternity, that the defendant and his de- 
ceased twin-brother were both born of the body of Lady 
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Jaoe Douglas, his lawful spouse, in the year 1748. Mrs. 
Ucwit, whu was chained with being an accomplice in 
(he fraud, dicil during the law-plea of a lingering ill- 
ness, uiid to the last persisted that all she had sworn 
about the birth of the defendant was truth, excepting 
some mistakes and errors as to names and dates, which 
she corrected in a letter to a reverend gentleman of the 
episcopal communion, to whom, when visiting her in 
the vay of his profession, she again and again affirmed 
solemnly that what she had said as to the birth was true. 
Wc have here a body of evidence which at first sighl 
seems irrefragahly to establish the genuineness of Mr. 
Douglas's claim ; but no one can read the counter proof 
without acknowledging that it is well calculated to make 
him " perplexed in the extreme." 
The pursuers maintained — 

lat. That Lady Jane was not delivered upon the lOth 
of July, 1748, by the evidence of various letters 
written by Sir John Stewart and Mrs. Hewit upon 
the 10th, 11th, and 22nd July, 1748. 
2ndly. That Lady Jane Douglas was not delivered in 
the house of a Madame La Brune, nor in the pre- 
sence of a Madame La Brune or her daughter; 
under which head they brought various circum- 
stances to show that no such persons as the Madame 
La Brune in question, or her daughter, ever 
existed. 
3rdly. That Lady Jane Douglas could not have been 
delivered either upon the 10th of July, or in the 
house of a Madi)me La Brune, because that, upon 
that date, and during several days preceding asd 
subsequent to the 10th of July, Lady Jane Douglai, 
with her husband and Mrs. Ilewit, resided at the 
Hotel de Chalons, kept by Mons. Gudo&oi, where 
it is acknowledged she was not delivered ; and tioi 
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^ alibi the plaintifis asserted to be clearly proved by 

the testimoDy of Monsieur and Madame Godofroi, 

as well as by certain books kepi by them, called 

the livre iTespense and Uvre logeur (book of expenses 

, and lodger book.) 

I 4thly. The falsehood of the delivery in the house of a 
Madame La Brune, upon the lOtb of July, is also 
proved by Lady Jane's situation upon her arrival 
at the house of Madame Michelle, and by the inci- 
dents which happened during her continuance 
. there. 

5thly. Is stated the evidence of imposture arising from 

[ the studied concealment and mystery at Paris, in 

July, 1748, when Sir John and Lady Jane, with 

their confidante, Mrs. Hcwit, carried with them 

from Paris to Rheims one child ; and from their 

repetition of the concealment and mystery, upon 

their return to Paris, in November, 1749, when the 

same three persons brought from Paris to Rheims 

a second child. 

I-astlj. The plaintiffs brought a proof, that at Paris, 

.. in the month of July, 1748, a male child, recently 

I bom, was carried off from his parents of the name 

\f of Mignion ; and that, in the month of November, 

;_ 1749, another male child, born in the year 1748, 

was carried off from his parents, of the name of 

Sanry. That both these children were under false 

pretences carried off from their parents by British 

persons then at Paris, and that these British persons 

were Sir John Stewart, Lady Jane Douglas, and 

Mrs. Hewit. 

To these were added a most critical examination of 

the defendant's proof of Lady Jane's pregnancy, and a 

ieontrary proof brought to redai^ue it, and the proof of 

rlhe non-existence of the Pierre La Marre, whom 
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defendant affirms to have beea the accoucheur, widi a 
proof of the forgery of the letters attributed to him. 

On the (til of July, 1767, the case came before 
the Court of Session, and so im]x>rtant was the cause 
deemed, that the judges, lificcn in number, took do 
less than eight days to deliver their o[>inioR8. The 
result was, that seven of the judges voted to sustain the 
reasons of reduction, and other seven to assoilize the 
defender ; the Lord President, who has no vole but tn 
such a dilemma, voted for the reduction, by whid 
Douglas, alias Stewart, lost both name and estate. As 
appeal from this decision having been taken to &e 
House of Peers, the judgment of the Court of Session 
was reversed in the year 1769, and Douglas declared to 
be the son of Lady Jane, and heir of the Duke of 
Douglas. Archibald Douglas was created Lord Dongim 
by George III. in 1796, and his son James, third LoA 
Douglas, is tlie present peer. 

The printed papers in thia great law-plea make up ■ 
formidable array of huge volumes, and are in greet 
request for the libraries of Scottish lawyers to this day. 
It is acknowledged on all sides that never was a more 
creditable display exhibited on the bench than in the 
opinions delivered by the judges, many of whom were 
known by their literary efforts throughout Europe. 
Among these were Lord Kames, Lord Gardenstone, 
and Lord Monboddo, who voted for the defenderj and. 
Lord llailcs, who voted for the reduction. ^^^^J 



VALENTINE GKEATRAEES, ESQ., OF AFFANE 
CASTLE, CO. TVATERFOED. 



In these days of Mesmerism it may not be inappropriate 
to describe a sort of Mesmerism, or, more correctly, a 
{professor of the art of healing by supernatural means — 
tbe medicine of magic — two centuries ago. 

Our doctor was, of all the people in the world, that 
iiDost ccceutric character, particularly in oldcn times, an 
'Irish gentleman: to wit, Valentine Greatrakcs, Esq., of 



Afiane, in the county of Waterford, boni m 1628. 

This poor gentleman, whether crazed or not, enter- 
llsined, or professed to entertain, a perfect assurance that 
l&e waa gifted with the power of curing all and every 

E'-''"sease that mortality is heir to, by simply touching or 
ibbing the parts affected. His first experiments were 
ied upon his own family and neighbours; and several 
^IKrsons, it is stated, were cured, to all appearance, of 
I' different disorders. He subsequently extended his 
i' practice to England, and at the onset obtained a pro- 
i digious reputation ; but the tide ebbed as fast as it rose, 
when public expectation became disappointed. Mr. 
Glanville attributed Greatrakcs' cures to a sanative 
quality, inherent in his constitution ; others attributed 
I them to friction ; and others, nearer to the fact, to the 
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force of imagination in his patients. Certain it is, that 
the great Boyle believed him to be an extraordinary 
man, and bore teEtimony to many of his wonderfiii 
cures." 

It is well authenticated that Greatrakes laboured 
gratuitously in his avocation, solely trom motives of 
Christian philanthropy, and was firmly persuaded of his 
powers of healing. In addition to the testimony of 
Boyle, we have that of Bishop Rust, of Cudwortb, 

* Of llie force of imaglnalion, as influencing disease. Granger give; 
ihe rollowini; inatance : — " I was myself a witness of ihe powerful 
workings of imagination in the populace, when the waters of Glaston- 
bury were al llje height of their reputation. The vinues of the 
tprltig ihera were supposed to be supernatural, and to have been dis- 
corered hy a dream lo one Maltlien Chancellor. The people did not 
only expect lo be cured of such distempers as were in their nataie 
incurable, but even to recover their lost eyes and their mutilated 
limbs. The following story, which scarcely exceeds what I observed 
upon the spot, was told me by a jjenlleman of character : An eld 
woman in the workhouse al Yeovil, who had long been a cripple, and 
made use of crutches, was strongly inclined to drink of the GlasWD- 
bury waiers. which she was assured would cure her of her lamenesi. 
The master of the workhouse procured her several bottles of water, 
which had i^uch an eHect that she soon laid aside one crutch ; and not 
long after, ihe Olher. This was extolled aa a miraculous cure : but the 
man protested to his friends that he had imposed upon her, and 
fetched the water from an ordinary spring. I need not inform the 
reader," adds Granger, " that when the force of imagination hid 
spent itself, she repassed into her former infirmity." 

In the reign of King Charles 1., an accusation was brotiphi heibra 
the Court of Star Chamber, and afterwards before the College of 
Physicians, against one John Leveretl, a gardener, who undertook la 
cure all diseases, but especially the king's evil, " by way of louchii; 
or stroking with the hand." He used lo speak with great contempt 
of the royal touch, and grossly imposed upon numbers of credulous 
people. He asserted he was ihe seventh son of a seventh sod; UuI 
profanely said that " he found virtue go out of him," so that he wM 
more weakened by touchin;; thirty or forty in a day, than if he lud 
dug eight roods of ground, lie was by Ihe censors of the coll^ 
adjudged an impostor. 
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!■ author of the " Intellectual System ;" of Dr. Whichcot, 
I Dr. Wilkins, Dr. Simon Patrick, the Countess of Devon- 
^re. Sir Wm. Smith, Bart., Sir Nathaniel Hobart, 
Bart., Sir J, Godolphin, Knt., and many others of un- 
|, questionable respectability, including several Fellows 
[ and Masters of the Universities, On the point of his 
j ability to cure, the following letter from the Lord 
I Conway, of Ragley Castle, bears strong evidence; it is 
j to be found among the Rawdon papers : — - 
I 

i " Dear Brother, — -I have received yours of the 29th 
January, but the former letter therein mentioned to have 
been written to me on your coming to Dublin, is not 
yet come to my hands. Mr. Greatracks hath been here 
a fortnight to-morrow, and my wife is not the better for 
liira ; yery few others have failed under bis hands, of 
many hundreds that he hath touched in these parts. I 
must confess that before his arrival, I did not believe 
I the tenth part of those things which 1 have been an eye- 
! witness of, and several others of as accurate judgment as 
any in this kingdom, who are come hither cut of cu- 
riosity, do acknowledge the truth of his operations. 
This morning, the Bishop of Gloucester recommended 
' to me a prebend's son in his diocese, to be brought to 
I him for leprosy from bead to foot, which bath been 
I judged incurable above ten years, and in my ehambtr 
' he cured him perfectly — the youth was transported to 
admiration. The dean saw this as well as myself; but 
I it is not the hundredth yuTl, &e, &c." {The letter, which 

is much longer, is concluded thus — ) 
[ " So I rest yours, &c. 

f " Conway," 

"Ragley, 9lli Feb. 16Q5." 



The perfect disinterestedness of Valentine Grcatrakes, 

vol.. I. A A 
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iriD ftppcar from this, that, when asko6 by the Judge of 
the Con«storial Court of Lexmore, *' Where b yonr 
licence for practising as all physicians and chinu^eoua 
ou^ht to have from the ordinary of the diocese ?" " My 
answer," he says, was, " that I knew no reason I bad to 
take a licence, since I took no moard from any mau." 
And in another part of his memoirs he says, " Thus tar 
I appeal to the world, whether I have taken reieards, 
deluded, or deceived any man." 

Mr. Greatrakes was a man of property and family: 
his estate of Affaae was on the Black Water, in the 
coonty of Waterford ; and the ruins of his castellated 
mansion stUI adorn the banks of that beautiful river. 
He also possessed a landed property m the county of 
Limerick, and one in England, the patent of which, he 
says, in his will registered in Dublin, " is in the hands 
of my friend, Roger Pomcroy, Esq., of Sandridge, 
Devon." At his death he left one son, Valentine, and a 
daughter, Mary, the wife of Edmund Browning, Esq. 
Of the latter, the Rev. Pierce William Drew, of Stnod 
House, Youghal, is the great-great-grandson. 




aOBEBT COOKE, ESQ, CALLED " UNEN COOKE." 



As connected with the celebrated Valentine Great- 
rakes, let us now revert to an equally remarkable per- 
)«onage, Robert, alias " Linen " Cooke, of Cappoquin, 
I |a the same county of Waterfbrd, This Robert Cooke 
was a very eccDHtric and wealthy gentleman, and had 
^'Several estates in both England and Ireland. His first 
'jwife was a Bristol lady, and in consequence of his visits 
I to that city he caused a pile of stones to be erected on 
{.fi rock in the Bristol Channel, which after him was 
i called " Cooke's Folly." The name of his second wife 
' jiras Cecilia, and he had children, John, of Youghal, 
' Robert, Josiah, and two daughters. lie fled to 
I England in the troubles of James the Second's reign, 
and resided sometimes at Ipswich, in SuiFolk, as is re- 
! lated by Archbishop King, in his " State of the Irish 
Protestants." During his absence, the Parliament held 
at Dublin, 7th May, 1689, declared him to he attainted 
as a traitor if he failed in returning to Ireland by the 
Ist of September following. He died in 1726, upwards 
of eighty years of ^e, and by his will directed that he 
ehould be interred with his son John's family, in the 
Cathedral or Chnrcli called " Tempul,'' in Youghal, 
'and that his shroud should be made of "linen." 
Amongst other particularities he had his coach drawn 

Cses, and their harness made of hemp and 
aa2 
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linen. Ilts cows were also white. In Smith's Histoiy 
of the county Waterford, this Kobert Cooke i& reckoned 
amongst the remarkable personages of that county, and 
a long account given of him. Smith says of him, " He 
was a kind of Pythagorean philosopher, and for many 
years boforp his death ate neither fish, ficsh, butter, nor 
drank milk or any fermented Ii(|Uor, nor wore woollen 
clothes, or any other produce of an animal." From his 
constantly wearing none but linen garments, and uslDg 
linen generally for other purposes, he acquired the 
appellation, '^ Linen Cooke" He maintained a long 
controversy with the celebrated Athenian Society, and, 
in 1()91, published a curious explanation of his peculiar 
religious principles, supporiing them by numerous tcMs 
from Scripture, and at the end of all was printed a long 
prayer. It is from Captain Tliomas Cooke, an uncle of 
this " Linen Cooke" that the family of Cooke or Cooke- 
Collis, now settled at Castle Cooke, county Cork, de- 
rives its descent ; and from another uncle, Edwaid 
Cooke, the families of Kiltynan, Cordangan, sod Fott- 
wlHiam, &c., in the county Tipperary, and of PaiBOBS- 
town, in the King's County, are descended. 
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'• It is generally assumed tjiat romance no longer exists 
>amon^t us as a part of actual life, and that they who 
I would deal in fiction must seek for its fountain head in 
ithe remoteness of by-gone times. Unquestionably, 
l-8cience has done much in the way of creating a spirit of 
j'" nil admirari" amongst all classes; ghosts are not now 
l^rmitted to quit their proper homes and visit earth, or 
If at any time they intrude themselves upon the nursery, 
Ihe only place likely to receive them — they are quickly 
expelled again, without the help of bell, book, or candle. 
'Witches, instead of being transferred to their Satanic 
inasters,»!ore WT/orum, through the mediumof a tar-barrel, 
are sent to Bedlam or to Bridewell, as the legal doctors 
may think their several cases require ; and even the fairies 
show themselves nowhere, except on the stage, where 
they find indifferent representatives in troops of substantial 
damsels with gauze wings, and remarkably short petti- 
coats, who would fain persuade us that they fly with the 
bat, or make their beds in the cowHlij>cup. Stili, if there 
is some truth, there is also much falsehood in the pre- 
vailing notion ; if wc have lost the romance of our fore- 
&thers, we have got in its place a romance of our own ; 
and so must every age have, till human beings cease to 
be influenced by human passions ; it is only that, like 
poor Ophelia, we wear our rue with a difference, though 
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many can iroajrinc no icgUimale hero of romance wlio 
does not stalk abroad with a helmet on his head, and 
battic-axe in his hand, or who is not haunted Ly ghosts 
and gohlins. The fallacy, however, k natural enough, 
and easily accounted for ; the first romances, as a matter 
of course, reflected the times in which they originated; 
men but little acquainted with the language or the 
history of previous ages, and other localities, were com- 
pelled to seek for their subjects in the busy scen^ 
around them, so that, in fact, they held up the mirror 
to their own liuies, the most fantastic of their fables 
being yet portions of the popular belief; and now, be- 
cause those creeds and customs have passed away, too 
many, with more haaie than wisdom, are apt to conclude 
that the mirror itself b broken. To such readers, we 
would recommend the following genuine fi-agmeot of 
family history, not only as beiug exceedingly curious in 
itself, but as having a&brded to Sir Walter Scott the 
groundwork of liis beautiful little tale, " My Aunt 
Margaret's Mirror." 

The scene of our story lies in a ehort alley, leading 
from the Lawnmarket, in Edinbui^h, to the Earthen 
Mound, known as Lady Stair's C'lose. It should be re- 
membered, however, that allfy in the northern metropolis 
means something very diflerent from the mean, dirty 
lanes of London, which were probably at no time the 
abode of any but the Tcry poorer classes. The buildings 
in question were, for the most part, large and lofty, and 
if they wanted the finer proportions of our modem arehi- 
tecturc, they were yet respectable from their antique 
and massive air, which effectually redeemed them from 
the charge of vulgarity, or even of inelegance. Having 
a peculiar character of their own, they admitted of no 
comparison to their own disadvantage with the style 
now universally accepted as the model of architectuttt 
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escellcDce. But the building to which we would more 
particularly call the reader's attention, was a substantial 
old mansion, not, perhaps, much distinguished from 
those around it, except as it stands iu connesion with 
our present story. Massive it was, hut not unusually so 
for the place and time, and on a stone over the doorway 
was sculptured a small coat armorial, with the initials, 
W. G. and G. S., the date, 1622, and the legend, "Fear 
the Lord, and depart from evil." The initials are con- 
sidered to have reference to one of the owners of the 
bouse. Sir William Gray, of Pittendrum, and his consorts 
The interior of this antique dwelling, with its lofty ceil- 
ings and double staircase, bore marks of having been, 
from the first, intended for tenants of the higher order, 
and at one period, had been still more worthy of note, 
from its possessing a garden that extended towards the 
North Loch ; the waves of lime, however, rolling on, 
had swept away this green and pleasant boundary, 
much as the sea undermines and carries off either cliff or 
level field that stands in the way of its advance. 

But it iswith buildings, the work of human hands, as with 
many of the more ordinary features of human nature, to 
which interest often attaches rather from the events or 
names connected with them, than from any striking 
peculiarity in themselves. The dwelling in question 
was, perhaps, one of these, or, at least, it has acquired 
an interest apart from what merely belongs to an ancient 
edifice, in having been the abode of Lady Eleanor 
Campbell, the widow of the celebrated Lord Stair, and 
grand-daughter of the chancellor. Earl of Loudon, who 
had so nearly suffered the honour of martyrdom at the 
bands of Charles I., in dread, or in revenge of his talents 
and influence with the Covenanters. Her first marriage 
was with James, Viscount Primrose, a man of dissolute 
habits and ungoyemable passions, whose love for her. 
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be BTcr entertained any, was soon converted into hatred- 
no uncommon event in matiimony, it must be confessed, 
only it is not, in general, carried quite so far, nor at- 
tended with such results as in this instance. 

It was the misfortune of the lady to have what is 
termed greM strength of mind, a quality which, how- 
ever to be desired otherwise, seldom conduces much to 
domestic concord. In proportion as she became more 
acquainted with the real character of her husband, her 
contempt for him increased, his low debaucheries being 
at no time redeemed by even a show of occasional affec- 
tion for herself; on the contrary, the more the lady lec- 
tured on the enormity of his proceedings, the less pains 
the gentleman was at to conceal bis growing aveisioa 
for her, till at length this feeling came to be so intense, 
it might well have been set down for a species of mono- 
mania. Night and day, she occupied his thoughts, like 
the troublesome spectre of some goblin tale, whose 
obstinacy is proof against the usual modes of expelling 
such intruders. He determined to get rid of her, but 
still, when the moment came for striking the blow, some- 
thing had always happened hitherto to prevent il; 
either the resolution which had suggested the idea 
failed him at the crisis, or some external hindrance in- 
terposed between him and his intended victim. But 
the devd seldom allows a bad purpose to be lost for want 
of opportunity, and however barren may be the soil on 
which the seeds of evil have been sown, ho generally 
manages that they shall ripen at some time. How miicli 
more, then, will this be the case, when the ground is 
favourable, and the subject willing. 

It had, by this time, become quite a common thing 
with Lord James to spend the whole nigbt in drinking 
and that, often with no great nicety in the choice of hie 
associates, for, unlike Slender, he had not learnt the 
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wisdom of getting drunk in none but virtuous company ; 
in fact, he generally selected those whom, in common 
prudence, he ought to have avoided, so that ruere in- 
toxication was seldom the only folly of these meetings, 
their example and encouragement leading to things of a 
yet more questionable nature. In addition to all such 
matters, frays, in which swords were drawn, or, in de- 
fault of them, chairs and pokers employed, were a 
common result, so that there really seemed to he a feir 
prospect of some lucky chance freeing Lady Eleanor 
from her marital fetters. " Sed diis alitur visum." The 
fates had determined diiferently— at least, for the present 
On one of these occasions, the banquet had been 
■ prolonged through the whole night, and even for some 
time after the sun had risen. The greater part of the 
boon companions were lying under the tables, and, 
once fallen, they had been utterly unable to rise again ; 
others slept with their heads upon the table, or re- 
mained half sliding from their chairs, to which they 
were held, or clung, as if by some invisible influence ; 
two only, of all their numbers, could sit upright, 
and make use of their tongues and eyes after the 
manner of ordinary men ; and these wore Lord James 
and one of his nearest cronies, an old experienced 
toper, who had served both by sea and land, and was as 
little affected by all the good liquor he had been drink- 
ing, as the cask from which it had been drawn. Hia 
lordship's sobriety, or intoxication — for it would be diffi- 
cult to say which it ought to be called — was ot a very 
different kind ; the wine had acted upon him as fire 
acts upon green wood, which it cannot light up into a 
genial blaze, though it may compel it to bum away 
under a dull red glow; tt had made him sullen and 
ferocious, but without taking from him the powers of 
speech or action, or even much diminishing his capacity 
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for reflecting ; in ebort, he was much in the condition 
that we sometimes see madmen in, when, notwithstand- 
ing their insanity, they see clearly enough the way to 
their own purposes, though ihcy are precisely what 
they ought to have avoided. His more jovial companion 
soon grew impatient of this sullen fit, which left him a 
much alone as if he had been drinking by himself. 

"What the plague's the matter with you ?" he said; 
" hang me, if that gloomy tace of yours is not a libel 
on the good wine. As well driak water from the wetl- 
spring, if the cUret is only to make you sulkier than 
usual, tor which — so help me Saint Bottle! — there was 
no occasion." 

" Go to the devil!" was the polite rejoinder. 

"All in good time," replied the soldier; "hurry no 
man's cattle," 

" I'll tell you what it is, Jamie ; I'U sing you ' a litde 
thing of my own mok',' as the parish-clerk said when 
gave out a new psalm of his own inditing 



" Tliere was a Baron bold of Votk, 
And he led a merry life; 
And wet) ht^ could rule full fourscore ni 
Bui he could not rule his wife." 



4 



" What's that you say ?" growled Lord James, taking 
fire at what he conceived must needs be an allusion to 
his own family afTairs. " What's that you say?" 

" I «fli/ nothing," replied the genial compotator; "I 
only stjtff." And he resumed his ballad: 



" Of high birth came the hnughly dame, 
She was second but to few ; 
And the Baron felt he must buckle his belt 
At the will of hia high-born shrew." 



Itor; "i I 



Without any more warning his lordship caught up 
the nearest bottle, and flung it at the songster, but 
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his hand being somewhat unsteady from his night's 
potations, he missed his aini) and, instead of breaking 
the offender's head, only smashed a pane in the window 
behind him. Altogether unmoved by this warlike de- 
monstration, the singer went on as if nothing had 
happened : 

" The Baron said then lo his merry men, 

'Oh, hoiv shall I tame this scold 7 

Whoever reads me the riddle aright, 

He shall hare a pound of gold. 

" ' He shall have a pound, good avoirdupois. 
It shall not lack a grain ; 
And, if he thinks 1 have cheated him. 
The gold shall be weigh'd again.' 



I 



" Outspoke then Will, a hardy wighl,— 
' If so be that the case mere mine, 
I'd hold her fast in a dungeon cast, 
And on diy bread should she dine. 

" ' And there she should live with rats and n 
A lonely li^e and still; 
And irihat didn't brin; her spirit donn. 
She might go in the devil for Will.' " 



" No bad plan either," muttered Lord James. 
"You think so?" said the ginger; "only hear the 
end. 

" But the Baron stout shook his head in doubt — 
' Pray, who's to belt the cut T 
For tile cat has claws on her velvet paws; 
Come, who will aread me that 7" 

" Who indeed ?" again intcrmpted his lordship. 
" You shall hear," replied the toper. 

" Then Dickon rose — wise Dick of the Immp — 
In council still unmatch'd : 
' If (he cat have claws, I see no cause 
Why any one should be scralch'd. 





" Excellent advice I" exclumed Lord James, catching 
up another water-bottle. 

*' Holloa there !" cried the soldier; " no more of thai 
fun : you mayn't miss me a second time, remember 1" 

But, without making any reply, his lordship emptied 
the bottle deliberately u[>on his own head, allowing the 
water to run down his face till, as the soldier observed, 
he looked marvellously like a half-drowned rat. 

" Ay," he said, after this ablution had been duly 
performed, "now we shall do; my hand's steady — no, 
confound il, not steady, but enough so for what I have 
to do." 

*' And what have you to do?" said his companion. 

" Nothing that wants your help, so the fewer questiona 
you ask the better. I give you fair warning." 

"Fair?" replied the soldier; "it's a foul mood you 
are in to-day. The Baron's cat that I have been sing- 
ing of could not have been a more awkward brute to 

deal with 

" And tlie cat lias claws on bet velvet paws." 

" Then keep out of her reach," said Lord James, "or 
you may chance to get a scratch that wont heal in 
a day." 

He rose up heavily, and with the caution of one who 
doubts bis own steadiness, and, having wiped the water 
from his face, stalked forth in all that dozedness of 
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spirit which only a mind like his, and under such cir- 
cumsiancesj could have entertained. He had made up 
his mind to murder — the murder of his wife; the wine 
had completely set to rest any restraining qualms of 
conscience that he might otherwise have felt ; and the 
8ong of his companion, whether levelled at him or not, 
had come at that particular moment of all others when 
he was most likely to be susceptible of its impressions. 

The sun, as we have already noticed, had for some 
time risen, and Lady Eleanor was sitting, only half- 
dressed, at her toilette, doing her best to make a lovely 
iace seem yet lovelier, that being a earc which women 
seldom neglect, whatever at the time may be their 
troubles. It should be observed that the room was long, 
and that her table stood at one extreme end opposite the 
door, and by the side of a window that she had thrown 
open on account of the heat of the morning. Before 
the window hung a white holland blind, wavering to 
and fro in the wind, just enough, without showing the 
interior of the apartment to any prying eye opposite, to 
admit an occasional glimpse of sunshine, which thus 
flashed, for a moment upon the looking-glass, and then 
passed off again. What was her leiTor when there 
suddenly appeared on the glass, minghng with her own 
features and the dancing light, the figure of Lord James, 
a drawn swoid in his hand, and his face swollen to 
blackness witb the intensity of evil passions. So 
gently had he entered that she had not heard his foot- 
fall ; and it was plain, from the slow, stealthy manner 
with which he still crept on, that he was totally unaware 
of her watching everj- movement of his reflected in the 
mirror. Always rapid in decision, she at once saw and 
embraced the only means that could possibly save her ; 
high as the window was from the groimd, no other 
chance of escape remained ; and, jumping from it with 
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the boldness of desperation, she ali^rhted safely on her 
feel below, and immediately fled tor refuge to Lord 
.lames's own mother. Nothing could have been more 
prudent, in her situation, than the choice of such an 
asylum ; it nffordcd her not only present safety, but 
shielded her from all unworthy imputations. From that 
time she renounced her husband's society sdtogether, 
and shortly afterwards he went abroad. 

With the departure of Lord James ends the firet act 
of our historical drama. Before the curtain rises again, 
the reader must exercise Iiis fancy so far as to imagine a 
considerable lapse of time, during which no tidings had 
been heard of him. Some supposed he was dead; 
others concciTed that he had only flung aside his soiled 
name, as he might have cast off a threadbare garment, 
and adopted one of greater respectability ; beyond 
question, a fair name would, in his case, have 
been the best of disguises, and one that would have 
sufliciently accounted for the general ignorance of his 
proceedings. 

It was about this time that a foreigner, who had taken 
up his abode in the Canongate, obtained high repute 
amongst the good people of Edinburgh for his skill in 
the necromantic art ; above a!!, it was said, he had a 
power of showing to the curious what their absent 
friends were about ; and though he was not always, or 
even often, willing to exercise this gift, yet, whenever 
he had been tempted to do so, his truth was invariably 
confirmed by subsequent ucquaiutancc with the scenes 
and events which he had prefigured. Now, with all her 
supposed strength of mind. Lady Eleanor had not only 
a large share of curiosity, which might be forgiven 10 
her as a quality inherent in her sex, but she was also 
abundantly superstidous ; hence it happened that she 
became, on the sadden, very desirous of learning 
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whether she was a wife or a widow, and with this view 
she sallied forth, late one evening, to seek the adept 
or necromancer of the Canongate, taking with her a 
female friend, more for ihe sake of appearances than 
■with any idea of having or needing a protector. With 
the usual i neon sis tencj" of people who embark in such 
enterprises, they thought to conceal their real characters 
from the adept, at the very time they were giving him 
credit for the knowledge of persons and events a 
thousand miles away, and assumed the tartan screens or 
plaids of their servants to prevent their rank from being 
suspected. The weather, too, favoured their desire of 
escaping notice ; for, being cold and stormy, few people 
were in the streets, and thus they passed unchallenged, 
ftU, just as they were about turning into a blind alley, in 
which they supposed was the adept's dwelling, a deep* 
toned voice close behind them, brought them suddenly, 
in great alarm, to a stand-still. 

" You are mistaken, ladies ; your road does not lie 
that way." 

Both involuntarily turned round upon the speaker, 
who, seen in that doubtful light, had something to 
startle them in his appearance : he was b tall, muscular 
man, dressed in black garments of a foreign and unusual 
feflhion, and of singularly stern and forbidding features; 
yet there was nothing mean or vulgar either in his face 
or manners ; on the contrary, his carriage was dignified, 
and a habit of command showed itself in the lofty fore- 
head and iron features. His complexion was a deep 
olive, and a pair of large black eyes burned like two 
live coals from under the massive brows that overhung 
them. Again this strange -looking personage repeated : 
" You are mistaken, ladies."' 

"In what are we mistaken?" said Lady Eleanor. 

" In your way, for it lies not yonder ; — in your dis- 
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guiee, for it hides you not from him ^ 
penetrate the veil of futurity. Think you i 
lanan are not more easily seen through than ihec 
which divides us from the world of spirits ?" 

" Mercy on us !" exclaimed Lady Jane ; " he must 
be the coDJuror." 

"I am he whom you seek," replied the stranger 
haughtily; "and my abode is yonder, where a light 19 
shining from the windows of the highest floor." 

"A very indifferent landmark," said Lady Kleama; 
" half a dozen windows are hghted up in the clo 
point to." 

" True, Lady Eleanor ; but look again." 

"He knows you !" exclaimed Lady Jane. 

" I know you !" repeated the adepL *' And, once 
more, I say to you, look again ; — tell me if, among sH 
those lights, you see not one which, even to your 
dim sight, bums brighter, deeper, and purer than all the 
rest?" 

They looked in the direction his hand pointed out to 
them, and had no difficulty in distinguishing the window 
meant, for the light in it had certainly something pecu- 
har, though it had escaped their notice till their attention 
was called to it more particularly; it was remarkably 
white, unlike the flame of wax or oil, and yet, at the 
same time, so powerful that it might have passed, in any 
other situation, for a beacon. 

" Are you convinced now ?" said the adepL 

" I see the light you mean," replied Lady Elea 

" So do I," added her companion. 

"Then follow me." 

" And how are we to be sure that you are the conju— 
1 mean the learned man of whom every one a 
talking ?" 

" By this token," said the adept, drawing close to bcTj 
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and speaking in so low a voice as not to be overheard by 
her companion. 

Lady Eleanor started, uttering a half-suppressed ex- 
clamation of surprise, not altogether unmingled with 
alarm. 

" Are you satisfied ?" asked the adept. 

"Yes, yes," was the hurried reply; "you are either 
the man we seek, or the devil." 

" Then, beacon, you have done your duty I" ex- 
claimed the adept, and, as if it had heard his voice, the 
light in his chamber suddenly went out, "Now, then, 
follow me," 

Lady Jane, whose first terrors had been not a little 
increased by all that passed, would fain have remon- 
strated against pursuing the adventure any further, but 
an imperative " Silence I come along !" at once quelled 
her feeble opposition. 

The chamber to which the adept conducted them was 
at the back of the building, but it had a second door, 
connecting it, in all probability, with the room they had 
seen from the street. With an elegance of manners 
very unusual in the class he belonged to from his occu- 
pation, he placed chairs, and begging them to be seated, 
went, as he said, to prepare all for the intended 
ceremony. 

" In Heaven's name ! " cried Lady Jane, the moment 
the door was fairly closed behind him, " what was it the 
odious creature whispered to you in the street?" 

" That which 1 have no mind to repeat even to you, 
my dear Jane, so ask me no more questions. I thought 
full sure that there was only one person in the world 
beside myself who knew anything of the matter, and 
now — it's verv strange — he who could tell that, can, I 
well believe, tell anything and everything he chooses." 
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" 1 wish we were well out of it," said Lady JrI 

" Nonsense 1 What is there to fear ?' 

" My dear Lady Eleanor, this is all very well fl 
who have the heart of a lion, but for me, who — " ^ 

" Who have not the heart of a 

" Well, 1 don't deny it ; I am a coward, and wbere's 
the harm in saying so? If I were a man, indeed, 
which, thank Heaven, I am not, for then 1 should be 
forced to brawl and light like the rest of them, 
I ^" 

" Hush ! hush ! — he's here." 

The side-door opened as she spoke, and the adept re- 
entered, fully dressed for the part he had to play. His 
arms, legs, and feet were naked, except that he had on 
black velvet sandals bound about the ankles, and 
fastened with a stud of gold. A tunic of the same 
colour and material descended a Httle below the knee, 
but was so cut down in front as to leave a, considerable 
part of his broad chest exposed to view. Undemeatli 
the tunic, again, he wore a stock, or drawers, of twisted 
silk, which, however, were well nigh hidden by the 
upper garment. In his hand he carried a small basket 
of silver filigree-work, holding, as the fears of Lady 
Jane whispered to her, all sorts of diabolic implemeots. 
But the adept seemed to make small count of her, and 
addressed himself to the more courageous Eleanor. 

" Have the goodness, lady, to leave your puise with 
your friend ; gold or silver must not enter yon ^uit- 
mcot." 

" Why, you don't mean to say I am to remaia here 
by myself?" exclaimed the terrified Lady Jane. 

"Unquestionably," replied the adept; "the sjarils 
are a sullen race, and love the company of mortali#i ■ 
little as thfy do the daylight." 
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" Oil ' — I shall faint I— I know I shall — if you leave 
me alone here I" 

" We must run the risk of that," said the adept, with 
a smile that by no means tended to make her feel more 
comfortable. Like Lord Burleigh's celebrated shake of 
the head, it might be construed to mean a great deal, iJ' 
the spectator had only wit enough to comprehend it, 
and nothing very pleasant. But again the decisive 
spirit of Lady Eleanor silenced the opposiliun of her 
more timid companion, and, leaving her purse as the 
adept had directed, she followed him into the next 
chamber. 

It was a large attic, with no furniture in it except the 
'dark cloth drapery before the windows, and such few 
articles as were necessary to the coming ceremony, A 
hasty glance round the room showed Lady Eleaaor that 
these were simply an old-fashioned arm-chair, and an 
altar of black marble, with a large mirror hanging over 
it in place of the picture, which, had it been a Catholic 
chapel, would have occupied the same situation. On 
the altar, before the glass, was a small brazen furnace, 
full of some strange substance that burnt with a low 
blue flame, the only light visible in the chamber. 

" Be seated, lady," said the adept, when be had made 
fast the door at which they entered ; " and, as you value 
life, let not fear or curiosity tempt you to breathe a 
single syllable ; the consequences might be fatal to one 
or both of us. Be seated, I say, and breathe a silent 
prayer to the protecting saints, while I guard, as far as 
may be, the four entrances to evil." 

So saying, he took from his basket a yellow wax 
taper, and, having lighted it at the furnace, proceeded, 
with a measured step, to the eastern comer of the room, 
■where he fixed it against the wall, and, bowing before it 
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tbrice, reciled, in low tones, tbe myEtical veree wbict ■ 
called the better s]>ints to his aid : — 

" Holy fire, born in air 
Wien ihe lempest rages ihere, 
M'hiiUoever be thy name, 
Lighlniag, or eleclric flune. 
Soul of life, and soul of llghi. 
But for wham were endless night, 
Keep this parlal free from sin, 



Lein. 



'vil ei 



As if in answer to this summons, a few \ 
plaintive sounds rang or vibrated through the r 
died away again almost immediately. Tbe adept, who 
listened with much apparent anxiety to this reply, then 
repeated the saoie ceremouy at each of the remaining 
comers in succession ; and well satisfied, as it seemed, 
with the result, now knelt with bended head and bare 
knee before the altar. Great was the lady's longing to 
break silence ; but in good time, the adept rising, ob- 
served these refractory symptoms, and placed his finger 
on his lips with such evident signs of alarm, that she 
canght a fresh feeling of terror from him, and remained 
dumb. She even thought his hand trembled as he chew 
a quantity of red powder from the basket and scattered 
it over the fiames in a chafing-dish; but this might 
have been her imagination, or, possibly, it was a 
trick of his craft, and only assumed as a means of 
increasing the effect he wished to produce upon her 
mind. 

When the powder was flung into the furnace, a very 
singular change took place ; the blue flame turned to a 
crunson hue, which was instantly reflected on the glass 
to the exclusion of all the objects that had been visible 
upon it only a minute before. This, however, did not 
last for many momenta, ere the ruddy glow gave way to 
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volumes of smoke, or fog, that rolled over the surface of 
the mirror, wave after wave, and broke into flashes of 
light and foam as they reached the frame-work, beyond 
■which they never travelled. When this was at the 
thickest, there came a sharp cracking sound, that made 
Lady Eleanor fully expect to see the shivered fragments 
fell on all sides, but, much to her surprise, upon the 
vapours thinning again, as they soon did, she found the 
glass was as whole as ever. And now occurred another 
change yet more extraordinary than the fii-st had been. 
The haze, or whatever else it should be called, instead of 
being wholly dissipated, formed itself into a sort of distant 
picture, representing the interior of a church, the lights 
and shadows of the scene fluctuating every instant, and the 
colours being now faint, and now again vivid, like clouds 
wreathed in fantastic shapes about the setting sun, and 
perpetually changing under its influence from the palest 
to the brightest crimson. Presently, a priest appeared 
■with his attendants at the altar, and a wedding train 
stood before him, for in this picture, if it be not wrong 
to give it such a name, everything was moving ; in 
fact, it might be rather likened to the shadows of a fan- 
toccini show, the objects seeming distant, and as if seen 
through a thin veil interposed between them and the 
spectator. On a sudden, tlie whole seemed to be lighted 
np, though by some invisible means, and the figures 
coming out into bolder relief, she recognised in the 
Bhado\vy bridegroom the exact counterpart of Lord 
James. Before she conld recover from this shock, a 
stranger entered the church, his face in a great measure 
concealed by his cloak, and with the hurried step of one 
who felt he was over late. No one seemed to notice 
him, and for awhile he looked on without moving, but 
the moment the priest was about to join the hands of 
the bridal pan:, he dropped his cloak, and rushed for- 
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ward aa if to interrupt the CGremony. !□ this 
Ladv Eleanor plainly saw ber brother, or the liltei 
of her brother. Swords were drawn by him and l 
hridL-ffroom, and several passes were exchanged, while 
all about them seemed too much confounded to inter- 
fere. She even heard, or fancied she heard, the very 
clashing of the steel, although in such a manner as to 
convey the idea of the sound coming from far off. In 
ber terror she screamed aloud, and, clasping her hands 
together, exclaimed, "Gracious Heavens 1 my brother 
will he killed," No sooner had the words escaped her 
tips, than the whole scene became confused and broken 
up, the misty fragments rolling over each other and 
blending together, till they gradually passed away, and 
left the glass with no other objects upon it than those 
reflected from the chamber and dimly seen by the light 
of the furnace. At the same time, the tapers in the four 
comers went out with a hissing sound. 

" All is over for the night," said the adept, la a hu> 
ried voice, as he caught her hand, " and the sooner we 
leave this room the better. Heaven grant, as it is, that 
no evil come of it." 

Lady Eleanor suffered hereelf to be led back into the 
nest room, without another word, greatly to the delight 
of her companion, who had suffered not a little from 
anxiety in her absence. This joy, however, uttderwrat 
considerable diminution, if it did not change into some- 
thing very like actual alarm, when Jane looked more 
narrowly at her, and found, as she used afterwards to 
say, that the unlucky ghost-seer had all the appearance 
of one who had been blasted by lightning; in no other 
way could she paint the dark, wild change that had come 
over her features, or the singular impression produced 
by it upon herself. But to many, no doubt, the strangest 
part of this strange story will be, the adept's refusing tS 
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accept of any remuneration; to all Lady Eleanor's 
offers he replied — 

" No, Lady; what I have done this night, has not 
been fur the sake of lucre, and had I known beforehand 
the danger we should incur — I speak for myself as 
• well as for you — it is moat likely that I should never 
have ventured. It is sufficient reward for me, who 
know more of this matter than you can even guess, that 
we both stand here alive and uninjured." 

"Was the fault mine in speaking?" asked Lady 
Eleanor, considerably puzzled by a disinterestedness so 
totally unexpected. 

" The fault was yours," replied the adept, with a 
slight shudder ; " but the spirits of fire did their duty : 
and well for us they did. Let me not, however, detain 
you any longer," he added, hastily, taking up a lamp to 
light them down ; " it is a late hour for ladies of your 
condiuon to be walking alone in the streets, even 
though muffled in their servants' tartan screens; and 
besides, a storm is fast gathering ; it will be much 
if you reach home before the rain comes down in 
torrents." 

The first care of Lady Eleanor, when safe again in 
her own room, was to write down the particulars of her 
adventure, with the date, and even hour, of its occur- 
rence. This document she sealed in her companion's 
presence, and locked it up in a private drawer, as a te^ 
timonial if ever it should be required. Soon afterwards 
ber brother returned from abroad, and, as may naturally 
be supposed, the very sight of this dear relation re- 
minded her of the Magic Mirror, and made her anxious 
to put its visions to the test. Adroitly turning the con- 
versation upon Lord Primrose, she inquired if he had 
seen or heard anything of that nobleman in the course 
of his travels. To this her brother replied, that be 
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hoped never agaia to sec a persua so truly iDfaiDous, 
seoming ansiuiis at the same time to talk of any other 
subject. Unsatisfied either with bis auswer or his man- 
ner, botli of which bore the evident marks of evasion, 
she pres&ed him yet more closely, adding that she did 
not make the inquiry without good cause. Thus driven 
into a comer, the brother reluctantJy confessed that he 
bad seen Lord Primrose, and under such circumstances 
as made him most unwilling to mention his name again. 

" Tliat I can easily believe, il" you saw him at ail," 
said Lady Eleanor ; " but what were they? Worse than 
those I already know they can hardly be, and, trust roe, 
mine is no idle curiosity." 

" If you must hear the whole," said her brother, still 
hesitating — " though, if you will take my word, it were 
better left untold " 

" No, no — go on." 

" Well then — during my slay at Amsterdam, I got 
acquainted with a rich merchant " 

" If he's not material to your story," said Lady 
Eleanor, " I must pray you to leave hiai out." 

" But he is material." 

" Proceed then. This merchant " 

" Had an only daughter, the expected heiress of his 
fortune, which was immense. One day, when I called 
upon him, he told mc the young lady was about to be 
married, and, as the accepted lover was a countryman of 
mine, he hoped I would be present at the cuptiuk. 
This, as I had some important business to transact in 
the early part of the morning, I could not exactly pro- 
mise, but I readily agreed, if the affair should be settled 
in time, to join the party in the church before the 
ceremony was concluded. Why, what's the matter witi 
you, Eleanor?" 

"Nothing — notliingl Pray, go on!" 
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" I was late, ag I had expected, but not too late to 
prevent the triumph of a villain, and the sacrifice of an 
innocent young girl. When I entered the church, the 
priest was just about to join their hands. ^Again ! what 
the deuce is the matter with you, Eleanor i* you start at 
every word I say, as if you knew the whole beforehand. 
If that be the case, say so at once, and save me the 
trouble of repetition. I promise you, it is neither plea- 
sant to tell, nor — Heaven save the mark I — over agree- 
able to hear." 

" Excuse me, my dear brother — I am nervous — foolish, 
— no matter — go on." 

"Whom should I recognise in the intended bride- 
groom at the altar, but your precious husband. Lord 
James — that most accomplished of all villains who ever 
died by axo or rope. I rushed upon him, sword in 
hand, and, to give the devil his due, in the bhort bout 
we had, he showed no want either of skill or courage. 
But, before we could exchange many passes, or see the 
colour of each other's blood, they separated us ; and 
■when the next day I would have brought the affair to a 
more decisive conclusion, lo and behold I he was gone — 
no one could tell whither. So, now that you have heard 
my story, let me in turn ask, what was it made you so 
curious? Had you received any intimation of it be- 
fore?" 

" One more question," my dear brother, " and you 
shall know all, without disguise. Do you recollect the 
date of this occurrence ? — though I can hardly suppose 
jou do." 

"You are mistaken, Eleanor; I recollect it well, from 
its connexion with the other business I mentioned, and 
which, being of s pecuniary nature, I have the precise 
date of it set down in my pocket-book." 

This led to an explanation of what she had seen 
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figitrcd upon the mirror; and upou the mcmoraDiliim 
bciitg sent for, and opeoed, everything was found to 
correspond, even to the minutest circumstance. 

" Well I" cxcliiiniod the young man, after having ex- 
amined this strange document for the hundredth time — 
" it all Bccms plain enough, and yet I can't help thinking 
that your adept was an impostor." 

"Ah I" replied Lady Eleanor, "you have not for- 
gotten, surely, what Kamlet says upon as curious a 
matter? — 'There are more things in Heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of iu your philosophy." " 

" True," said her brother ; " but I don't pretend to be 
a philosopher, and know nothing of what philosopliy 
may dream. All I know is, that I can't swallow yonr 
tale, cook it as you will, my dear sister. My appetite is 
very delicate in these matterg." 

Gladly would we interfere to expound this riddle, but 
for two reasons: in the first place, we are as much is 
the dark as any of our readers can be ; and, secondly, 
we hold of stories, as the gallant Sir Lucius O'Tri^er 
did of quarrels — they are only spoilt by explanation. 
In lieu thereof, we will briefly relate what afterwards 
befel Lady Eleanor, although totally unconnected with 
the affair of the Magic Mirror. 

In 1 706, Lord Primrose died, unregretted by any oae, 
and least of all by his widow, who thus found herself 
free from a yoke, which, if she had not felt its weight 
for some time, might yet at any hour be again made a 
means of much annoyance. Being still both young and 
handsome, she had no lack of wooers ; but a buret 
child, they say, dreads the fire; and, wise from past 
experience, she had no mind to peril her fingers with 
Hymen's torch a second time. Even the celebrateii 
Lord Stair, who had made a strong impression upon her 
heart, was unable to convince her mind, and could not 
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persuade her to encounter the chances of marriage. 
Finding himself thus baffled, the desperate wooer had 
recourse to a stratagem, which could hardly be justified 
by the general coarseness and libertinism of his age ; 
and which, in the present day, if it did not consign him 
to the pleasant occupation of the tread-mill, would, at 
least, banish him from all decent society. Singular 
enough, the very same plot had, at least a century be- 
fore, made the groundwork of an old comedy, called 
The City Weddwg, or The Merchamt'b Wedding — 
we forget wliicli — though it can hardly be supposed that 
Lord Stair consulted the elder dramatists for the best 
mode of subduing a reluctant widow. It was simply 
this. By bribing a faithless domestic, he contrived to 
get admitted during the night into a small closet in the 
lady's house, which had a window opening on one of 
the principal thoroughfares, and which served both as 
an oratory, and a dressiug-room to the apartment 
■wherein she slept. When the morning had somewhat 
advanced, and the street below began to be thronged, 
his lordship showed himself, only half-dressed, at the 
open window — a sight which, of course, attracted the 
attention and the remarks of the different wayfarers, 
each commenting upon it after bis own fashion. The 
young and thoughtless laughed, the grave looked still 
graver, and the scandal -mongers — by far the greater 
portion of those passing by — were delighted at having 
such a tale to tell, of one who had hitherto defied their 
malice. All attempts on the lady's part to make the 
world compreheud the truth, were utterly fruitless ; the 
more she explained, the more they were not convinced; 
BO that, in the long run, she was forced to give her 
hand to the offender, though ready to cry all the time 
&om pure vexation. 

Notwithstanding this ominous beginning, the honest 
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chroniclers have insisted that ihc match was a | 
one; the gentlemaa was perfectly free irom vtc^ 
hlemish — except it was an over-fondness for the hottle, 
and a propensity to beating his wife when under its 
influence — a saving clause, which will remind maay 
of the virtuous danic, who protested that, let alone 
thieving, and one other little fault, she defied any one 
to ssy, black was the white of her eye. But, out of evil 
Eotnetitncs cotncth good; and so it happened here. 
His lordship one night got intolerably drunk, and in 
that state struck the lady so violent a blow in the face, 
that, in a moment, she was covered with her own blood; 
having performed which feat of ai'ms, he quietly went 
off to sleep, with a happy ignorance of what he had 
been doing. Unable to digest the affront, Lady Eleanor 
passed the night on a sofa, without making any attempt 
to stanch the wound, so that when morning came, and 
the sleeper awoke, she presented a spectacle that was 
not a little puzzling to a brain not yet quite recovered 
from the previous night's potations. An explanation 
ensued; when the nobleman, who, in his better mo- 
ments, was both sensible and generous, felt so ashamed 
of himself, that he at once took a solemn vow never lo 
touch any liquor for the future, save that which had 
been measured out and apportioned to him by her own 
hand ; and, what is more surprising, he kept the oath 
religiously to bis dying day. Never would he join any 
convivial party to which he could not take his Hebe : 
and never did he exceed the limit which, in her pru- 
dence, she thought fit to allow him ; when the time 
came for her retiring with the other ladies, she would 
regularly pour out a certain quantity to be drunk in her 
absence, and no temptation, either by coaxing or ridi- 
cule, could induce him to exceed the allotted modicum. 
Lady Stair survived her husband twelve years, dying 
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in 1759, at Edinburgh, where she had long taken the 
lead in the best society. She was then far advanced in 
years, was somewhat remarkable for the brusqueness of 
her manners, and is said to have been the first lady of 
the northern capital who kept a black servant in her 
establishment. 

And now, if any one should feel inclined to exclaim, 

with the gentle Dcsdemona, against the flatness of our 

conclusion, we can plead an excuse that lago could not 

— we have been giving a true narrative, and not a mere 

[ fiction. 
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Thbbe is scarcely aa episode in the darksome tnndl 
of the sisiecnth century that presents features of such 
complicated horror as that of AuchiDdrane — a tale of 
the most fearful guilt and accnmulated crime. 

The prime mover of the diaholical cruelties we are 
about to relate was John Mure of Auchindrane, a geutle- 
man hy birth, of ancient lineage, and fair estate in the 
west of Scotland, but of u treacherous and unscrupulous 
mind, dead alike to pity and remorse. His chief aim 
was to exalt the grandeur of his family, and, in the ac- 
complishment of that object all human considerations 
seem to have been forgotten. Auchindrane had married 
the daughter of Sir Thomas Kennedy of Bargany, the 
most important landed proprietor, after tlie Earl of Cas- 
silis, in all Carrick, the district in Ayrshire where he 
resided ; and he determined to raise his father-in-law's 
influence even beyond that of the noble house ofCassiliB 
itself, whose chief was then a minor, under the guardian- 
ship of his uncle, Sir Thomas Kennedy of Cullayne- 
This worthy knight supported his nephew's dignity and 
the credit of the family so effectually, that Barganie's 
consequence was much thrown into the shade, and the 
ambitious Auchindrane, his son-in-law, saw no better 
remedy than to remove so formidable a rival as Cullayne 
by violent means. We give the following details, is 
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narrated by the ablest of story-tellers, the late Sir Walter 
Scott. 

In the year of God,'1597, Auchindrane came with a 
party of followers to the town of Maybole, where Sir 
Thomas Kennedy of CuUayne then resided, and lay in 
ambush in an orchard, through which he knew his des- 
tined victim was to pass, in returning homewards from a 
house where he was engaged to sup. Sir Thomas Ken- 
nedy came alone and unattended, when he was suddenly 
fired upon by Auchindrane and his accomplices, who, 
having missed their aim, drew their swords, and rushed 
upon him to slay him. But ihc party thus assailed at 
disadvantage had the good fortune to hide himself for 
that time in a ruinous house, where he lay concealed till 
the inhabitants of the place came to his assistance. 

Sir Thomas Kennedy prosecuted Mure for this assault, 
who, finding himself in danger from the law, made a 
sort of apology and agreement with the Laird of Cul- 
: layne, to whose daughter he united his eldest son, in 
testimony of the closest friendship in future. This 
agreement was sincere on the part of Kennedy, who, 
aAer it had been entered into, showed himself Auchin- 
drane's friend and assistant on all occasions. Eut it was 
most false and treacherous on that of Mure, who con- 
tinued to nourish the purpose of murdering his new 
friend and ally on the first opportunity. 

Auchindrane's first attempt to effect this was by 
means of the young Gilbert Kennedy of Barganie (for 
old Barganie, Auchindrane's father-in-law was dead), 
whom he persuaded to brave the Earl of Cassilis, as one 
who usurped an undue influence over the rest of the 
name. Accordingly, this hot-headed youth, at the in- 
stigation of Auchindrane, rode past the gate of the Earl 
of Cassilis, witliout waiting on his chief, or sending him 
any message of civility. This led to mutual defiance. 
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being regarded by the Earl, accordiiig to the ideae of 
tJie time, aa a pcrsoDal insult. Both parties took the 
field with their followers, at the head of about two 
hundred and fifty men on each side. The action which 
pnsued was shorter an'l less bloody than might have 
been expected. Young Barganie, with the rashness of 
headlong courage, and Auchindranc, fired by deadly 
enmity to the House of Cassilis, made a precipitate 
attack on the Earl, whose men were strongly posted and 
imder cover. They were received by a heavy fire. 

Barganie was slain. Mure of Auchindranc, severely 
wounded in the thigh, became unable to sit his horse, 
and the leaders thus slain or disabled, their party drew 
off without continuing the action, It must be pardcn- 
larly observed, that Sir Thomas Kennedy remained 
neuter in this quarrel, considering his connexion with 
Auchindrane as too intimate to be broken oven by his 
desire to assist his nephew. For this temperate and 
honourable conduct he met a vile reward ; for Auchin- 
drane, in resentment of the loss of bis relative Barganie, 
and the downfall of his ambitious hopes, continued his 
practices against the life of Sir Thomas of Culiayne, 
though totally innocent of contributing to either. 
Chance favoured his wicked purpose. 

The Knight of Culiayne, finding himself obliged to 
go to Edinbui^h on a particular day, sent a, message by 
a servant to Mure, in which he told him, in the moat 
unsuspecting confidence, the purpose of his journey, 
and named the road which he proposed to take, in- 
viting jVIure to meet him at Duppill, to the west of the 
town of Ayr, a place appointed for the purpose of 
giving him any commissions which he might have for 
Edinburgh, and assuring his treacherous ally, he would 
attend to any business which he might have in the Scot- 
tish metropolis as anxiously as to his own. Sir Thomas 
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Kennedy's message was carried to the town of Maybole, 
where his messenger, for some trivial reason, had the 
import committed to writing by a schoolmaster in that 
town, and dispatched it to its destination by means of a 
poor student, named Dalrymple, instead of carrying it 
to the bouse of Aucbindrane in person. 

This suggested to Mure a diabolical plot. Having 
thus received tidings of Sir Thomas Keimedy's motions, 
he conceived the infernal purpose of having the con- 
fiding friend who sent the information waylaid and mur- 
dered, at tlie place appointed to meet with him, not only 
in friendship, but for the purpose of rendering him ser- 
vice. He dismissed the messenger Dalrymple, caution- 
ing the lad to carry hack the letter to Maybole, and to 
say that he had not found him, Auchindrane, in his 
house. Having taken this precaution, he proceeded to 
instigate the brother of the slain Gilbert of Barganie, 
Thomas Kennedy of Drum-uighie by name, and 
Walter Mure of Cloncaird, a kinsman of his own, to 
take this opportunity of revenging Bai^auie's death. 
The fiery young men were easily induced to undertake 
the crime. They waylaid the unsuspecting Sir Thomas 
of Cullayne, at the place appointed to meet the traitor 
Auchindrane, and the murderers having in company five 
or six servants, well mounted and armed, assaulted and 
cruelly murdered him, with many wounds. They then 
plundered the dead corpse of his purse, containing a 
thousand merks in gold, cut off the gold buttons which 
he wore on bis coat, and despoiled the body of some 
valuable rings and jewels. 

The revenge due for his uncle's murder was keenly 
pursued by the Earl of Cussilis. As the murderers fled 
from trial, they were declared outlaws; which doom, 
beiog pronounced by three blasts of a horti, was called 
*' being put to the horn, and declared the King's rebel." 
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Mure of Auchindranc, vas stronf^ly suspected of having 
been the instigator of the crime. But he conceived 
there cuuld be no evidence to prove his guilt, if he 
could kecji tlic boy Dalrymple out of the way, who de- 
li vcreil the letter which uiadc him acquainted with Cul- 
Inyne'a journey, nnd the place at which be meant to 
halt. On the contrary, lie saw, that if the lad could be 
produced at the trial, it would afi'ord groimd of fatal 
presumption, since it could be then proved that pcisoas 
so nearly connected with him as Kennedy and Cion- 
curd had left his bouse, and committed the murder at 
the very spot which Cullayne bad fixed for their meet- 
ing. To avoid this imminent danger. Mure brought 
Dalrymple to his liouse, and detained him there Ibr 
several weeks. But the youth tiring of this confinemeDt, 
Mure sent bim to reside with a friend, Montgomery of 
Skcllmorly, who maintained him under a borrowed 
name, amid the desert regions of the then almost savage 
island of Arran. Being confident, in the absence of 
this material witness, Auebindrane, instead of fiyingi 
like his t^nts Drum-urgbie and Cloncaird, presented 
himself boldly at the bar, demanded a fair trial, and 
offered his person in combat to the death against any of 
Lord Cassilis's friends, who might impugn bis innocence. 
This audacity was successful, and be was dismissed 
wilbout trial. Still, however. Mure did not consider 
himself sure, so long as Dalrymple was within the realm 
of Scotland ; and the danger became more presei'Dg, 
when he learned that the lad had become impatient of 
the restraint which be sustained in the island of Anan, 
and returned to some uf his friends in Ayrehire. Mure 
no sooner lieard of this than be again obtained pos- 
session of the boy's person, and a second time concealed 
him at Auebindrane, until he lound an opportunity to 
transport bim to the Low Countries, where he ctmtrived 
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to have him enlisted in Buccleuch's regiment: trusting, 
doubtless, that some one of the nnmerous chances of 
war might destroy the poor young man, whose Jife was 
so dangerous to him. But after five or six years' uncer- 
tain safety, bought at the expense of so much violence 
and cunning, Auchindrane's fears were exasperated into 
frenzy, when he found this dangerous witness, having 
escaped from all the perils of climate and battle, had 
left, or been discharged from, the Legion of Borderers, 
and had again accomplished his return to Ayrshire. 
There is ground to suspect that Dalrymple knew the 
nature of the hold which he possessed over Auchin- 
drane, and was desirous of extorting from his fears some 
better provision than he had found either in Airan or 
the Netherlands. But if so, it was a fatal experiment 
to tamper with the fears of such a man as Auchindrane, 
who determined to rid himself effectually of tliis un- 
happy young man. 

Mure now lodged him in a house of his own, called 
Chapeldonan, tenanted by a vassal and connexion of his 
called James Bannatyne. This man he commissioned 
to meet him, at ten o'clock at night, on the sea-sands 
near Girvan, and bring with him the unfortunate 
Dalrymple, the object of his fear and dread. The 
victim seems to have come with Bannaiyne without the 
least suspicion, though such might have been raised by 
the lime and place appointed for the meeting. When 
Bannatyne and Dalrymple came to the appointed spol^ 
Auchindrane met them, accompanied by his eldest son, 
James. Old Auchindrane, having taken Bannatyne 
aside, imparted his bloody purpose of ridding himself of 
Dalrymple for ever by murdering him on the spot. His 
own life and honour were, he said, endangered by the 
manner in which this inconvenient witness repeatedly 
thrust himself back into Ayrshire, and nothing could 
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necurc bis safely but taking the lad's life, in which action 
he requested James Baiinatync's assistance. Bannatyne 
felt soDie conipunctiont and remonstrated against the 
cruel expedient, saying it would be better to transport 
Dalrj-mple to Ireland, and take precautious against his 
return. While old Auchindnuie seemed disposed to 
listen to this proposal, his son coneludcd that the time 
was come for accomplishing the purpose of their raeel- 
ing, and, without wailing the termination of his father's 
conference with Bannatync, he rushed suddenly od 
Ualrympic, beat him to the ground, and, kneeling on 
him, with his father's assistance accomplished the crime, 
by strangling the unhappy object of their fear and 
jealousy, Bannatync, the witness, and partly the accom- 
plice of the inunler, assisted thein la their attempt to 
make a hole in the sand with a spade which they had 
brought on purpose, in order to conceal the dead body. 
But, as the tide was coming in. tLe holes vhich they 
made filled vihh water before they could get the body 
buried, and the ground seemed, to their terrified con- 
sciences, to refuse to he accessory to concealing their 
crime. Despairing of hiding the corpse in the manner 
they proposed, the murderers carried It out into the sea 
ss deep as they dared wade, and there abauduned it to 
the billows, trusting that a wind, which was blowing off 
the shore, would drive these remains of their crime out 
to sea, where they would never more be heard of. But 
the sea, as well as the land, seemed unwilling to conceal 
their cruelty. After floating for some hours or days, 
the dead body was, by the wind and tide, again driven 
on shore, near the very spot where the murder had been 
committed, 

This attracted general attention ; and when the carpee 
was known to he that of the same William Datrymple 
-whom Auchindrane had bo oficu spirited out of the 
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country, or concealed when he was in it, a strong and 
general suspicion arose, that this young person had met 
with font play irom the bold bad man who had shown 
himself so much interested in his absence. 

It was always said, or supposed, that the dead body 
had bled at the approach of a grandchild of Mure of 
Auchindrane, a girl who, from curiosity, had come to 
look at a sight which others crowded to sec. The bleed- 
ing of a murdered corpse at the touch of the murderer, 
was a thing at that time so much believed, that it was 
admitted as a proof of guilt ; hut I know no case, save 
that of Auchindrane, in which the phenomenon was 
supposed to be extended to the approach of the innocent 
kindred ; nor do I think that the fact itself^ though 
mentioned by ancient lawyers, was ever admitted to 
proof in the proceedings against Auchindrane. It is 
certain, however, that Auchindrane found himself so 
much the object of suspicion from this new crime, that 
he resolved lo fly from justice, and suffer himself to be 
declared a rebel and outlaw rather than face a trial. 

But his conduct in preparing to cover his flight with 
another motive than the real one, is a curious picture of 
the men and manners of the times. He knew well that 
if he were to shun bis trial for the murder of Dalrymple, 
the whole country would consider him as a man guilty 
of a mean and disgraceful crime in putting to death an 
obscure lad, against whom he had no personal quarrel. 
He knew besides, that his powerful friends, who would 
have interceded for him had his offence been merely 
biuning a house, or killing a neighbour, would not plead 
for or stand by him in so pitiful a concern as the 
slaughter of this wretched wanderer. 

Accordingly, Mure sought to provide himself with 
some ostensible cause for avoiding the law with which 
the feelings of his kindred and friends might aympa- 
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thiec, and none occurred to him bo natural as an assault 
upoH some friend and adherent of the Earl of Cassilis. 

Should he kill such a one, it would indeed be an un- 
lawful action, but, so far from being infamous, would 
be accounted ihc natural consequence of the avowed 
quarrel between the famitieg. With this purpose. Mure, 
with the assistance of a relative of whom he seems 
always to have had some ready to execute his worst 
purposes, beset Hugh Kennefly, of Garriehome, a fol- 
lower of the Earl's, against whom they had espedal 
ill-will, fired their pistols at him, and used other means 
to put him to death. But Garriehorne, a stout-hearted 
man, and well armed, defended himself in a reiy 
different manner fi^m the unfortunate Knight of Cul- 
layne, and beat off the assailants, wounding young 
Auchindrane in the right hand, so that he well nigh 
lost the use of it But though Auehindrane's purpose 
did not entirely succeed, he availed himself of it to cir- 
culate a report, that if be could obtain a pardon for 
firing upon his feudal enemy with pistols, weapons 
declared unlawful by Act of Parliament, he would 
willingly stand his trial for the death of Dalrymple, 
respect'mg which he protested his total innocence- The 
King, however, was decidedly of opinion that the 
Mures, both father and son, were alike guilty of both 
crimes, and used intercession with the Earl of Abercora, 
as a person of power in those western counties, as well 
as in Ireland, to arrest and transmit them prisoners to 
Edinbui^h. In consequence of the Earl's exertions, 
old Auchindrane was made prisoner, and lodged in the 
Tolhooth of Edinburgh. Young Auchindrane no sooner 
learned that his father was in custody than he became 
as apprehensive of Bannstyne, the accompBce in Dal- 
rymple's murder telling tales, as ever his father had been 
of Dalrymple. He, therefore, hastened to him, and 
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prevailed on him to pass over, for a while, to the neigh- 
bouring coast of Ireland, fiDding him money aod means 
to accomplish the voyage, and engaging, in the mean- 
time, Co take care of his aifairs in Scotland. 

Secare, as they thought, in this precaution, old 
Auchindrane persisted in his innocence, and his son 
found security to stand his trial. 

Both appeared with the same confidence at the day 
appointed, and braved the public justice, hoping to be 
put to a formal trial, in which Auchindrane reckoned 
upon an acquittal for want of the evidence which he had 
removed. The trial was, however, postponed, and Mure 
the elder was dismissed, under high security, to return 
when called for. But King James, being convinced of 
the guilt of the accused, ordered young Auchindrane, 
instead of being sent to trial, to be examined under the 
force of torture, in order to compel him to tell whatever 
he knew of the things charged against him. He was, 
accordingly, severely tortured ; but the result only served 
to show that such examinations are as useless as thej 
are cruel. 

A man of weak resolution, or of a nervous habit, 
would) probably, have assented to any confession, how- 
ever false, rather than have endured the extremity of 
fear and pain to which Mure was subjected. But young 
Auchindrane, a strong and determined ruffian, endured 
the torture with the utmost firmness, and by the con- 
stant audacity with which, in spite of the intolerable 
pain, he continued to assert his innocence, he spread so 
favourable an opinion of his case, that the detaining him 
in prison, instead of bringing him to open trial, was 
censured as severe and oppressive. 

James, however, remained firmly persuaded of his 
guilt ; and, by an eiertion of authority quite inconsist- 
ent with our present laws, commanded young Auchin- 
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drane lo be still detained in close custody, till furtbcr 
light could be thrown on these dark proceedings. He 
was detained accordingly, by the king's express ]>ersonal 
command, and against ibe opinion even of his privy 
councillors. This exertion of authority was much mur- 
mured against. 

In the meanwhile, old Auchindrane being, as we have 
eeen, at liberty on pledges, skulked about in the west, 
feeling how little security he had gained by Dalrymple'a 
murder, and that he had placed himself by that crime 
in the power of Bannatyne, whose evidence concerning 
ttie death of DjUrympIe could not be less fatal than what 
Dalryniple might have told concerning Auchindrane's 
accession to the conspiracy against Sir Thomas Kennedy 
of Cullaync. But, though the event had shown die 
error of his wicked policy, Auchindrane could think of 
no better mode in this case than that which had tailed 
in relation to Dalrymple. When any man's life became 
inconsistent with his own safety, no idea seems to have 
occurred to this inveterate ruffian, save to murder the 
person by whom he might himself be in any way endan- 
gered. Ue, therefore, attempted the life of James Ban- 
natyne, by more agents than one. Nay, he had nearly 
ripened a. plan, by which one Pennycuick was to be em- 
ployed to slay Bannatyne, while, after the deed was 
done, it was devised that Mure of Auchnull, a connexion 
of Bannatyne, should be instigated to slay Pennycuick; 
and thus close up this train of murders by one which, 
flowing in the ordinary course of deadly feud, should 
have nothing in it so particular as to attract much at- 
tention, 

But the justice of Heaven woidd bear this complicated 
train of iniquity no longer. Bannatyne, knowing with 
what sort of men he had to deal, kept on his guard, and, 
by his caution, disconcerted more than one attempt to 
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take his life, while another miscarried by the remorse of 
Pennycuick, the agent whom Mure employed. At 
length, Bannatyne, tiring of this stale of insecnrity, and 
in despair of escaping such repeated plots, and also feel- 
ing remorse for the crime to which he had been acces- 
sory, resolved rather to submit himself to the severity of 
the law than remain the object of the principal crimiual's 
practices. He surrendered himself Co the Earl of Aber- 
corn, and was transported to Edinburgh, where he con- 
fessed, before the king and council, all the particulars of 
the murder of Dalrymple, and the attempt to hide his 
body by committing it to the sea. When Bannatyne 
was confronted with the two Mures before the Privy 
Council, they denied with vehemence every part of the 
evidence he had given, and affirmed that the witness had 
been bribed to destroy tbeni by a false tale. Banna- 
tyne's behaviour seemed sincere and simple, that of 
Auchindrane more resolute and crafty. The wretched 
accomplice fell upon his knees, invoking God to witness 
that all the land in Scotland could not have bribed him 
to bring a false accusation a<^ainst a master whom he had 
served, loved, and followed in so many dangers, and 
calling upon Auchindrane to honour God, by confessing 
the crime he had committed. Mure the elder, on the 
other hand, boldly replied, that he hoped God would not 
eo far forsake him as to permit hira to confess a crime 
of which he was innocent, and exhorted Bannatyne, in 
bis turn, to confess the practices by which he had been 
induced to devise such falsehoods against hini. The two 
Mures, father and son, were therefore put upon their 
solemn trial, along with Bannatyne, in 1611, and, after 
a great deal of evidence had been brought in support of 
Bannatyne's confession, all three were found guilty. The 
elder Auchindrane was convicted of counselling and 
directing the murder of Sir Thomas Kennedy of Cul- 
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layne, aad dso of the actual municr of the lad Dal- 
ijDiplc. Bannatjne and the younger Mure were found 
guilty of the latter crime, and all three were sentenced 
to be beheaded. Bannatyne, however, the accomplice, 
received the king's pardon, in conscqueoce of his volun- 
tary surrender and confession. The two Mures were 
both executed. The younger was affected by the re- 
monstrances of the clergy who attended bini, and be 
confessed the guilt of which he was accused. The fa- 
ther, also, was at length brought to avow the fact, but in 
other respects died as impenitent as be had lived. And 
80 ended this dark and extraordinary tragedy. 

The Lord Advocate of the day, Sir Thomas Hamilton, 
afterwards successively Earl of Melrose and of Had- 
dington, seems to have busied himself much in draning 
up a statemeot of this foul transaction, for the purpose 
of vindicating to the people of Scotland the severe 
course of justice observed by King James VI. He as- 
sumes the task in a high lone of prerogative law; and, 
on the whole, seems at a loss whether to attribute to 
Providence, or to his most sacred Majesty, the greatest 
share in bringing to liglit these mysterious villanles; 
but rather inclines to the latter opinion. 

The family of Auchludraiie did not become extinct 
on the death of the two homicides. Tlie last descendant 
existed in tlie eighteenth century, a poor and distressed 
man. The following anecdote shows that he had a 
strong feeling of his situation. 

There wa.s in front of the old castle a huge ash tree, 
called the Dule-tree (mourning tree) of Anchindrane, 
probably because it was the place where the Baron exe- 
cuted the criminals who fell under his jurisdiction. It 
is described as having hcen tbe finest tree of the neigh- 
'bourhood. This last representative of tbe famih 
Auchindrane had tbe misfortune to be arrested fori 
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mcnt of a small debt, and, unable to discharge it, was 
preparing to accompany the messenger (bailiff) to the 
jail of Ayr. The servant of the law had compassion for 
his prisoner, and offered to accept of this remarkable 
tree as of value adequate to the discharge of the debt. 
"What!" said the debtor, "Sell the Dule-tree of Auchin- 
drane ! I will sooner die in the worst dungeon of your 
prison." In this luckless character the line ofAuchin- 
drane ended. The family, blackened with the crimes of 
its predecessors, became extinct, and the estate passed 
into other hands. 
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SiK Patrick Hume, Lord Polwarth and Eari of 
Marchmont, was raised to tlic Peerage by King Wil- 
liam III., for having taken a leading and active part in 
op[Msition to the arbitrary measures of the courts of 
Charles II. and James 11.; for which attempts he vas 
long persecuted with the most unrelenting spiriL Hia 
near and dear relative, the high-minded Baillie of Jervis- 
wood, had been seized and incarcerated, and so virulent 
was the court party, that Sir Patrick deemed it absolutely 
necessary to secrete himself. The sufferings he sub- 
eequently endured, and the heroic conduct of his 
daughter, Grizzel, a girl about eighteen years old, form 
an interesting episode in the annals of the Marchmont 
family. The following details are derived from a MS. 
written by Sir Patrick's granddaughter, and still pre- 
served by his descendants: 

"After persecution began afresh, and my grandfather, 
Baillie, again in prison, Sir Patrick thought it necessary 
to teep concealed ; and soon found he had loo good 
reason for so doing, parties being continually sent out 
in search of him, and often to bis own house, to die 
terror of all in it, though not from any fear of his safety, 
whom they imagined at a great distance from home, for 
no soul knew where he was but my grandmother and 
my mother, except one man, a carpenter, cal 
Winter, who used to work in the house, ani 
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mile off, on whose fidelity they thought they coukl 
depend; and were not deceived. The frequent ex- 
aminations, and oaths put to servants, in order to make 
discoveries, were so strict, they durst not run the risk of 
trusting any of them. By the assistance of this man, 
they got a bed and bed-clothes carried in the night to 
the bnrying-place — a vault under ground at Polwarth 
Church, a mile from tlic house — where he was coucealed 
a month, and had only for light an open siit at the one 
end, through which nobody could see what was below : 
his daughter went every night by herself at midnight, 
to carry him food, and stayed with him as long as she 
could, to get home before day. In all this time my 
grandfather showed the same constant composure and 
cheerfulness of mind that he continued to possess to his 
death, which was at the age of eighty-four. Ail which 
good qualities she inherited from him in a high degree. 
Often did they laugh heartily, in that di)leful habitation, 
at different accidents that happened. She, at that time, 
had a terror for a churchyard, especially in the dark, as 
it is not unconimonat hcrage, by idle nursery stories; but 
when engaged by concern for her father, she stumbled 
over the graves every night alone, without fear of any 
kind entering her thoughts, but for soldiers and parties 
in search of him, which the least noise put her in terror 
for. The minister's house was near the church; the 
first night she went, his dogs kept such a barking as 
put her in the utmost fear of a discovery ; my grand- 
mother sent for the minister the nest day, and upon 
pretence of a mad dog, got him to hang ail his dogs. 
There was also a difficulty of getting victuals to carry 
him, without the servants suspecting ; the only way it 
was done was, by stealing it off her plate at dinner into 
her lap : many a diverting story she has told about this, 
and other things of a like nature. Her father liked a 
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■beep's bead, snd while tlie children were eating tbeir 
brutli, she had conveyed most of one into her lap; vhen 
ber brother, Sand (the second Lord Marchmont) had 
done, be looked up with astonishment, and said, 
' Mother, will ye look at Grizzel ; while we have been 
eating our broth, she has eat up the whole eheep'B 
bead.' Thi^ occasioned so much mirth among them, 
that her father at night was greatly entertaiued by it, 
and desired Sandy might hmc a share in the nexL 

" His great comfort and constant cnteriainnicut (for 
he had no light to read) was repeating Buchanan's 
Psalms, which he had by heart, from beginning to end; 
and retained them to his dying day. Two years before 
he died, which was in 1724, he desired my mother to 
take up that book, and bade her try if he had forgot his 
Pealms, by naniiug any one she would have him repeat; 
lie missed not a word in any place she named m Mm, 
and said they had been the great comfort of his life, by 
night and day, on all occasions, 

" As the gloomy habitation my father was in was not 
to be long endured but from necessity, they were con- 
triving other places of safety for him ; amongst others, 
particularly one under a bed, which drew out, on a 
ground floor, iu a room of which my mother kept the 
key. She and the same man worked in the night, 
making a hole in the earth, after lifting the hoards, 
which they did by scratching it up with their hands, 
not to make any noise, till she left not a nail upon her 
fingers,— she helping the man to carry the earth as they 
dug it, in a sheet, on his back, out at the window inio 
the garden. He then made a box at his own house, 
large enough for her father to lie in, with bed and bed- 
clothes, and bored holes in the boards for air; when all this 
was finished, she thought herself the most sccui-e, happy 
creature alive. When it had stood the trial of a monlb, 
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of no water coming into it, which was feared from being 
eo low. and every day examined hy my mother, and 
the boles for the air made clear, her father ventured 
home, having that to trust to. After heing at home a 
week or two, the bed daily examined as usual, one day 
in lifting the boards the bed bounced to the top, the 
box being full of water ; in her life she was never so 
struck, and had nearly dropped down, it being at that 
time their only refuge. Her father, with great com- 
posure, said to Ilia wife and her, he saw they must 
tempt Providence no longer, and that it was now fit and 
necessary for him to go off, and leave them; in which 
he was confirmed by the carrier telling for news he had 
brought from Edinburgh, that the day before Mr. 
Baillie, of Jerviswood, had his life taken from him at 
the Cross, and that everybody was sorry, though they 
durst not show it As all intercourse by letters was 
dangerous, it was the first notice they had of it ; and 
the more shocking, that it was not expected. They 
immediately set about preparing for my grandfather's 
going away. My mother worked night and day, in 
making alterations in his clothes for disguise ; they were 
then obliged to trust John Alien, their grieve, who 
fainted when he heard that his master was in the house, 
and that he was to set out with him on horseback before 
day, and pretend to the rest of the servants that he had 
orders to sell some horses at Morpeth fair. Accord- 
ingly, my grandfather getting out at a window in the 
stables, they set out in the dark; though with good 
reason it was a sorrowful parting, yet after he was fairly 
gone they rejoiced, and thought themselves happy that 
he was in the way of being safe, though they were 
deprived of him, and little knew what ivas to be either 
his fate or their own." 
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Thus far the tnanuBcript carries us. Sir Patrid 
not been gone a few hours, when a partj of sot3 
arrived in pursuit. They fell in with the servant, Allen, 
but missed the ubject of their search, who had accident- 
ally separated from him. After this miraculous escape, 
Sir Patrick contrived to make his way, by un&equenicd 
rouiefl, to London, and thence to accomplish a passage 
over to Holland, where he was received with open arms 
by the Prince of Orange, The ncXt year lie accom- 
panied the Earl of Argyll in his unfortunate expcditiun, 
and suffered the consequences of defeat. His eslaie 
was coutiscated, and a high reward offered for his appre- 
hension. But the same Providence that had watched 
over him before, still aided and preserved him. After a 
brief concealment in the mansion of Lainsha^v, the house 
of his friend, Mr. Montgomery, he found means to 
escape to France, and to travel, as a physician, ihroiigli 
thai country to Bordeaux, whence he embarked for his 
former place of refuge — the court of the Prince of 
Orange. There he continued three years and a half, 
devoted lo the education of his children. Brighter 
prospects, however, soon opened. The abdication of 
James, and the accession of William to the Britis!) 
throne, were the immediate precursors of Sir Patrick's 
elevation, ilis forfeiture was rescinded hy Parliament ; 
be was sworn a Privy Councillor, nominated a Conimis- 
siuner for the then projected Union, and created a Peer 
of Scotland, as Baron Polwarth, the King, at the same 
time, granting to him " An Orange ppr. ensigoed with 
an Imperial Crown," to be placed in a surtout in hii 
coat of arms. But his greatness did not end here. In 
1 696, Lord Polwarth became High Chancellor of hia 
native country ; and in the following year received an 
Earl's coronet, with the title of Marchmoat. His lord- 
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ship died 1st August, 1724, in the 84tli year of his age, 
and was buried in the Canongate Churchyard, by the 
side of his devoted and mudi-loved wife. Her ladyship 
had predeceased him twenty years. A page in the 
Earl's Bible contains a tribute to her memory. " My 
wife,"" says hia lordship, " was of a middle stature, of a 
pUicnp, full hody, a clear, ruddy complexion, a grave, 
majestic countenance, a composed, steady, and mild 
spirit; ofamostfirm and equal mind; never elevated 
by prosperity, nor debased or daunted by adversity. 
She was a wonderfid stay and support to me in our exile 
and trouble, and an humble and tliankfiil partaker with 
me in our more prosperous condition ; in both which, by 
the blessing of God, she helped much to keep the ba- 
lance of our deportment even." 

Before our narrative is closed, a few words must be 
added, as to the fate of his lordship's faithful guardian 
and preserver, his daughter, the Lady Grizzel Hume. 
Her ladyship is portrayed by Rose, in his observations 
on Fox, as " an able, prudent, warm-heartedj and affec- 
tionate woman." A few years after her father's return 
from Holland, she became the wife of George Baillie, 
Esq., of Jerviswood, and lived to the age of eighty, 
beloved and respected. Her present representative is 
the Earl of Haddington. Of the Marchmont family 
itself, the existing heir is Henry, Lord Polwarth. 

The pretty ballad of " Grizzel Hume" tells the story 
with elegance and truth :— 



When midnight flung o'er earth and si 

Her solemn teil of gloom, 
All fearless and alone was slie. 

The Lady Gthze\ Hume— 
Lighted beneath that sable sky 
By her jouai; heart's fidelity. 



^ 
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WMriog die gloiy of her youth 

Upon a cloudless brow ; 
Ob t wldom haih ibe silent nigbt 
Look'd down upon u> fill a sigbi ! 

She glides along the ihadowjr copse. 

By field, and hill, and tree. 
Light a* the noiseless dew, that drops 

When noi.e can h«ar or >ee ; 
Before her home at last she siand^. 
And Urii the laich with trembling bands. 

" Oh I speak mj' chiid, the nighl is dork, 

Tliou earnest pale and liisir 
'' I heard the startled watcb-dc^'s bark, 
A$ bis long lair I past. 
And hurried on, in fear lest he 
Should nuie some lurking enemy.** 

" And coQldst ihou pass the churchyatd dreat. 

Not pause in chilly dread f 

" N»j, mother, wherefore should 1 fear 

The rnule and peaceful dead ) 

I only thought how calm they sleep. 

Who neither feel, nor fear, nor weep." 

*' Did not thy ireary footsteps stray T 

The path was dark nnd long,*' 

" Oh, God was Willi me on my way. 

And so my heart was strongs 

I ever [liought the stars did shed 

A gracious blessing on my head." 

" And didst thou see thy father's face?" 

(Bui here she pnused to weep) ; 

" Ah, mother, yes ! I pray for grace 

Ills svFeel behest lo keep ; 

He bade me hbour still to make 

Thy spirit happy, for his sake." 
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" He bade me pray at morn and eve 
Thai God would make him siroiig. 
Calmly w die, but uever leave 

The righl, nor love the wrong. 
I pray, — sweet mother, join me thus, — 
' God give my father back to us." " 



Full oft, when fairer days were come. 

Beside a pejceful heanh, 
That father ble^'d his God for Home,— 

The happiest place on eanh ; 
And bent his head, and smiled » see 
His daughter's hrai-born climb his knee. 

Then, as the wondering child would gaie 

Into the old mao's face. 
He lold of dark and Ironblous days, — 

Defeat, despair, disgrace; 
or Sedgemoor's field — oh I biller word I 
And lone lochionao's fatal ford. 

And how, through many a weary day. 
In want, and woe, and gloom, 

A hutitetl fugitive, he lay 
Thelenantofalomb, 

With one weak girl, so pale and fair, 

Uis ministering spirit there; 

How that bold heart and child-like form 
Night nfter night would brave 

The blast, the darkness, and the storm. 
To seek his lonely cave — 

He paused, to show, with grateful pride, 

The blushing matron at his side. 



A 



MARIA, DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER. 



About the year 1730, Mr. Edward Walpole, (^teC- 
waids a Knight of the Bath,) returned froDi his 
travels on the Continent, where the munificence of 
his father, the famous statesman, had enabled him to 
make a hriUiant figure ; and so very engaging was he 
found bj the ladies, that he had no other appellation in 
Italy than that of " the liaiidsome Englishman^^ Mr. 
Walpole had lodgings taken for him, at his return, at a 
Mr. Rennie'a, a child's coat-maker, at the bottom of 
Pall Mall. On returning from visits or public places, 
he often passed a quarter of an hour in chat with the 
young women of the shop. Among Ihem was one who 
had it in her power to make him foi^et the Italians, and 
all the beauties of the Court, Her name was Clement: 
her father was at that time, or soon after, postmaster at 
Darlington, a place of 507. per annum, on which he sup- 
ported a large family. This young woman had been 
bound apprentice to Mrs. Ilennie, and employed in the 
usual duties of such a situation, which she discharged 
(as the old lady u3ed to say) honestly and soberly. 
Her parents, however, fro[n their cstreme poverty, 
could supply her out very sparingly with clothes Ot 
money. Mr. Walpole observed her wants, and had the 
addres»j to make her little presents in a way not to alam 
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the vigilance of her mistress, who exacted the strictest 
morality from those under her care. Miss Clement was 
beautiful as an angel, with good, though uncultivated 
parts. Mrs. Rennie had begun to suspect that a con- 
nexion was forming, which would not be to the honour 
of her apprentice. She apprised Mr. Clement of her 
suspicions, who immediately came up to town, to cany 
his daughter out of the vortex of temptation. The 
good old man met his child with tears ; he told her his 
suspicion, and that he should carry her home, where, 
by living with sobriety and prudence, she might chance 
to be married to some decent tradesman. The girl, in 
appearance, acquiesced ; but whilst her father and mis- 
tress were conversing in a little dark parlour behind the 
ebop, the object of their cares slipped out, and, without 
bat or cloak, ran directly through Pall Mall to Sir 
Edward's house at the top of it, where, the porter know- 
ing her, she was admitted, though his master was 
absent. She went into the parlour, where the table was 
covered for dinner, and impatiently waited his return. 
The moment came ; Sir Edward entered, and was heard 
to exclaim with great joy, " You here !" What explana- 
tions took place were of course in private ; but the fair 
fiigitive sat do^^■n that day at tlie head of his table, and 
never after left it. 

The fruits of this connexion were three daughters and 
one son, viz. — Louisa, wife of Frederick Keppel, Bishop 
of Exeter; Maria, afterwards Lady Waldegrave, and 
Eubsequently Duchess of Gloucester; Charlotte, Countess 
of Dysart ; and Colonel WaljMjle ; in the birth of whom, 
or soon after, the mother died. 

Never could fondness exceed that which Sir Edward 
cherished for the mother of his children; nor was it 
confined to her or them only, but extended itself to ber 
relations ; for all of whom he some way or other pro- 
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vided. His grief at her loss was proportic 
Aifcction. He constantly declined all matrimonial 
turps,and gave up his lile to the education of his children. 
He had often been prompted to unite himself to Miss 
Clement by legal ties, but the marriage was prevented 
by rlif thrcate of bis father. Sir Robert, who avowed, 
that if he married Miss Clement, be would not only de- 
prive him of his political interest, but exert it against 
him. It was, however, always said, by those who bad 
opportunity of knowing, that had Miss Clement Bor^ 
vived Sir Robert, she woidd then have been Lady 
Walpole. 

About the year 1758, bis eldest daughter, Laurs, be- 
came the wife of the Hon. Frederick Keppel, brother to 
the Earl of Albemarle, and afterwards Bishop of Exeter. 
The Miss Walpoles now look a rank in society in which 
they had never before moved. The sisters of the Earl 
of Albemarle were their constant companions, and in- 
troduced them to persons of quality and fashion : they 
constantly appeared at the first routs and balls, and, in 
a word, were received everywhere but at court. The 
shade attending their birth shut them out &om the 
drawing-room, till marriage (as in the case of Mrs. 
Keppel) had covered the defect, and given them the 
rank of another family. No one watched their progress 
upwards with more anxie^ than the Earl Waldegrave. 
This nobleman (one of the proudest in the kingdom) 
had long cherished an affection for Maria. The stru^le 
between his passtou and his pride was not a short 
one ; but ended in the victory of the former. The 
nuptials took place in 1759; and from that period 
the Countess's amiable conduct, through the whole 
life of her lord, added respect and esteem to the 
warmest admiration. In April, 1763, about five ; 
after, the small-pox attacked his lordship, and j 
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fatal, Hia lady found herself a youDg nidow, of rank 
and beauty. Had Lord Waidegrave possessed every 
advantage of youth and person, his death could not 
have been more sincerely regretted by his relict. At 
length, she emei^ed ^aiii into the world, and love and 
admiration everywhere followed her. She refused many 
offers ; amongst others, the Duke of Portland loudly 
proclaimed his discontent at her rejection. But the 
daughter of Mary Clement was destined for royalty I 
The Duke of Gloucester was not to be resisted, and 
two children, a prince and a princess, were the fruits 
of her marriage with his Royal Highness : Iicnce it came 
vrithin the bounds of probability, that the descendants of 
the postmaster of Darlington might one day have 
svrayed the British sceptre. 
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Gahbbtt, Earl of Momington (the Duke o 
ton's father) fumislied a striking instauce of an carlv 
dispostion to miisic, as well as early attentiuu to inttsical 
instruments. 

His father played well, for a geDtlemao, on the ™Iin, 
which alway^i delighted the child whilst ia the nurec'j 
arms, and long before he could speak. Nor did this pro- 
ceed merely troni a love, common to other children, of a 
sprightly noise, as may appear by the foUowiag proof; — 
Dubourg, who was, many years ago, a dbtinguished 
performer on that instrument, happened to be at the 
fiiinily seat; but the child would not ]}ermit him to take 
the violia from his father, till his little hands were held; 
after having heard Duhonrg, however, the case was 
altered, and there was then much more difficulty to per- 
suade him to let Dubourg give the instrument back to 
hia father. Nor would the infant ever afterwards per- 
mit the father to play whilst Dubourg was in the house. 

At the same period, he beat time to all measures of 
music, however difficult ; nor was it possible to force 
him to do otherwise, the most rapid changes producing 
as rapid an alteration in the child's hands. 

Though passionately fond of music, from indolence 
he never attempted to play any instrument till ht 
nine years old. At that time, an old portrait ] 
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came to the family seat, who was a very indifferent per- 
former on the viohn, but persuaded the child, that if he 
tried to play on that instrument, he would sooti be able 
to bear a part in a concert. 

With this inducement, he soon learned the two old 
catches of " Christ Church Bells," and " Sing, one, 
two, three, come follow me ;" after which, his father and 
the painter accompanying him with the two other 
parts, he experienced the pleasing effects of a harmony 
to which he himself contributed. 

Soon after this, he was able to play the second violin 
in Corelli's Sonatas ; which gave him a steadiness in 
time that never deserted him. For the uext musical 
st^e he commenced composer, from emulation of the 
' applause given to a country-danec made by a neighbour- 
ing clergyman. lie accordingly act to work, and by 
playing the treble on the violin, whilst he sang a bass to 
it, be formed a minuet, the bass in which he wrote in 
the treble cleif, and was very profuse in his fifths of 
octaves, being totally ignorant of the established rules 
of composition. 

This minuet was followed by a duet for two French 
boms, whilst the piece concluded by an andante move- 
ment, thus consisting of three parts ; all of which being 
tacked together, be styled a serenata. At this time, 
he had never heard any music but from his father, sisters, 
and the old painter. 

He practised on the violin till he was fourteen, but 
had always a strong inclination to the harpsichord; from 
which his sister drove him continually, saying that he 
spoiled the instrument; notwithstanding which he some- 
times stole intervals of practice. 

About this time the old Lord Mornington declared his 
intention of having an organ for his chapel ; telling his 
son that he should have been the organist had he been 
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able to play on the iostrument. On tiiia the saa nmler- 
took to be read; as soon as tbe organ could be finished ; 
which being accomplished in less than a year and a half, 
he sat down at the maker's, and executed an extempore 
fii^e, to the agtonishmcnt of his father, ae well as others, 
who did not conceive that he rould have executed a 
single bar of any tune. 

It is well known that this instrument is more likely to 
form a composer than any other ; and his lordship, in 
process of time, both read and studied music, whilst he 
at the same time committed his ideas to writing. As he 
had, however, never received the least instruction in his 
abstruse, though pleasing science, he wished to consult 
both Rosengrave and Gcminiani; who, on examining 
his compositions, said they could not he of the least 
service to him, as he had himself investigated all the 
established rules, with tbeir proper exceptions. 

Though simple melodies commonly please most in the 
earlier stage of life, he had always a strong predilection 
for church music and full harmony, as aiso for the minor 
third ; in which, for tliat reason, he made his first com- 
position. 

In process of time, his lordship was ao distinguished 
for his musical abilities, that the University of Dublin 
conferred upon him the degree of Doctor am 
of Music. 
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At the decease of his father, Oliver, Richabd Crom- 
well Bucceedeil to the sovereign power; it has been 
remarked, as tranquilly and as nnopposedlj as though 
he had been the descendant of a long line of princes; 
yet his reign lasted but seven months and twenty-eight 
days. He subsequently resided abroad until about 1680; 
but where his various peregrinations led bim is not 
known with any degree of certainty. On bis return to 
England, be appears to have assumed the name of Clark, 
and to have resided at Serjeant Pcngeliy's bouse at 
Chesbunt ; to the end of bis life, courting privacy and 
retirement, and cautiously avoiding so much as the men- 
tion of his former elevation, even to his most intimate 
acquaintance. He died at Chesbunt, 13th July, 1712, 
in the 88tb year of bis age. Pennant mentions, that his 
father had told bim that he used often to see, at the Don 
Saltero Coffee House at Chelsea, poor Richard Crom- 
well, " a little and very neat old man, with a most placid 
countenance, the effect of bis innocent and unambitious 
life." By Dorothy, bis wife, daughter of Richard Major, 
Esq., of Hursley, Hampshire, he bad three daughters, 
the youngest of whom, the wife of John Mortimer, Esq., 
F.R.S., died at the age of twenty, without issue; of the 
other two, Miss Elizabeth Cromwell and Mrs. Gibson, 
Mr. Luson says — " I have several times been in com- 
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puny witU these latlies ; iliej were well bred, w 
MhU-I}? women, exactly ^punctilious ; but tbcy Eeemcd, 
cspectally Mistress ('romwcU, to carrv about them a con- 
scioiuneiiis of high rank, accompanied witli a secret drcaii 
that those with whom tlicy conversed should not obsenc 
and acknowledge it. They had neither the great sense 
□or the great enthusiHsm of Mrs. Bcndysh j but, as the 
daughter of Ireton had dignity without pride, so iliev 
had pride without dignilj." Their unfilial conduct Id 
their tiilhcr remains a sad blot on their memory; and 
the meekness of poor Richard Cromwell makes their 
want of feeling more especially painful. The male re- 
preseniation of the Lord Protector Oliver's family, 
vested, at the decease of this his eldest son, in the de- 
scendant of his second, IIehry Cromwell, of Spinney 
Abbey, at one time Lord Deputy of Ireland, who, at the 
decease of his father, quietly resigned hig government, 
and returned to England, where he continued afterwards 
to reside as a country gentleman, at Spinney Abbey, in 
Cambridgeshire, unconcerned in the various changes of 
the State, and unembiticred by the ills of ambition. By 
Elizabeth, his wife, eldest daughter of Sir Francis Rus- 
sell, Bart., of Chippenham, be left, at his decease, in 
1673, five sons and one daughter. To the latter, Eliza- 
beth, wife of William Russell, Esq., of Fordham Abbey, 
we shall refer in the sequel. Of the sons, all died with- 
out issue except the second, Henry Cromwell, Esq., 
who sold Spinney Abbey, and, entering the army, at- 
tained the rank of major. His death occurred in 1711. 
By Hannah, his wife, daughter of Benjamin Hewling, a 
Turkey merchant, he had a large family, of which the 
only son, whose descendants still exist, was Thomas 
Cromwell, who, " sic transit gloria mundi," carried oo 
the business of a sugar-baker on Snow I 
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Bridgwater square, LoDdon, Oct. 2, 1748. He married, 
first, Frances Tidman, and by her was father of a daugh- 
ter, Anne, the wite of John Field, of London." He mar- 
ried, secondly, Mary, daughter of Nicholas Skinner, a 
merchant of the city, and had, to leave issue, an only 
son, Oliver Cromwell, a soHcitor of eminence, and 
clerk to St. Thomas's Hospital, who succeeded under the 
will of his cousins, the Miss Cromwells, to an estate at 
Theobalds, Herts, which had been granted by Charles II. 
to General Monk, for his services in restoring the 
monarchy. Mr, Oliver Cromwell maiTied, in 1771, 
Mary, daughter and co-heir of Morgan Morse, Esq., and 
left an only daughter and lieir, Elizabeth Olivehia 
Cromwell, of Cheshunt Park, bora in 1777, who mar- 
ried, in 1801, Thomas Artcmidorus Russell, Esq., and 
had several children. With this Oliver Cromwell, who 
died in 1821, the male line of the Lord Protector'a 
family expired. Elizabeth Cromwell (daughter of Henry 
Cromwell, the Deputy of Ireland) left, by her husband, 
William Kusseil, Estj., of Fordham Abbey, seven sons 
and sis daughters. Of the former, Francis Russeli, Esq., 
baptized at Fordham Abbey, 1691, was father of Thomas 
Russeli, Esq., a military officer, whose daughter, Rebecca, 
inarried, first, James Harley, Esq., by whom she had no 
issue, and, secondly, William Dyer, Esq., of Ilford, a 
magistrate and deputy-lieutenant for Essex, by whom 
she had William Andrew Dyer, Esq., two other sons, and 
two daughters. Of the daughters of Elizabeth Cromwell 
and William Russell, the eldest, Elizabeth, married Mr. 
Robert D'Aye, of Soham, who became so reduced that he 

" The i!sue of Anne Croniivell and Jo}in Field were, 1, Henry, 
of Woodford, Esaex; 2, Oliver; 3, John, an Officer in the Mml ; 
4, William ; 5, Anne, ai. lo Thomas Gwinnell ; 6, Eliiabeili ; 7, So- 
pliia; 8, Mary; am], 9, Lelitia, m. to the Rev. John Wilkjns. 
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died in a workhouse, and bis descendants sank ioto the 
lowest grade of life ; die fourth, Mary, wedded Mutk 
Wilkins. of Sobam. a genUeman of some property ; the 
fifth, Margaret, formed a vcn; hunitile coanexioii ; n&d 
the Toungcst married JMr. Nelson, of Mildenball, by 
whom sbe had a son, a jeweller, and a daughter, who, 
after the death of her husband, Mr. Redderock, an at- 
torney, kept a school at Mildenhall. How pointedly 
does this sad stor^- of the downfall of Oliver Crotnwell^ 
(iunily tell of ibc instability of all human greAtness! 
Within tlie scope of a single century, and after tbe lapse 
of a few generations, wc find the descendants of one 
who in power equalled the mightiest princes of the earth 
reduced to the depths of poverty, and almost begging 
their daily bread. 

The X^rd Protector's daughters were, 1. Bkidg&t, 
married first to Lieutenant-Gcneral Henry Ireton, and 
secondly to General Charles Fleetwood; 2. Elizabeth, 
married to John Claypole, Esq, ; 3. Mabt, married to 
Thontas, Viscount Fauconberg ; and 4. Frakceb, mar- 
ried first to the Bon. Robert llich, grandson of the Earl 
of Warwick, and secondly to Sir John RusseU, Bart, of 
Chippenham. Of these ladies, the eldest left, by her 
first husband, one son, Henry, who died sine prole, and 
fcur daughters, Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Polhill, Esq., 
of Oiford, in Kent ; Jane, wife of llicbard Lloyd, Esq. ; 
Bridget, wife of Thomas Bendjsbe, Esq., of Southtown 
in Sussex ; and the youngest, the wife of Mr, Carter- 
Mrs. Bendyshe, who seems to have been an exact coun- 
terpart of ber grandfather Oliver's character, is thus de- 
scribed by a contemporary : — " I was yoimg, not more 
than sixteen, when Mrs. Bendyshe died, in 1727 or 
1728; yet she came so often to my father's house, that 
I remember ber person, her dress, her manner, and h 
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conversation (which were all stiTkingly peculiar) with 
great precision ; and I have heard much more of her 
than I have seen ; she was certainly, both without and 
within, in her person and in her spirits, exactly like her 
grandfather ; her features, the turn of her face, and the 
expression of her countenance, all agreed very exactly 
to the esccllent pictures I have seen of Oliver in the 
Cromwell family." Mrs. Bendyshe had aa much of 
Cromwell's courage aa a female constitution could re- 
ceive, which was often expressed with more ardour than 
the rules of female decorum could excuse. The follow- 
ing instance is narrated ; — Happening to travel in a 
Ijondon stage, in company with two gentlemen who had 
swords on, she informed them of her descent from Oliver, 
and, as usual, was extolling him with rapture, when one 
of her fellow-travellers had the bad taste and feeling to 
cast reflections on his memory. Mrs, Bendyshe rebutted 
them with spirit, and on the coach stopping, instantly 
drew the other gentleman's sword, and challenged the 
maligner to single combat. 

Cromwell's second and favourite daughter, Mrs. Clay- 
pole, was, it is recorded, a warm partisan of the royal 
cause, and did not hesitate, on her death-bed, to remon- 
strate with her father on the guilt of his ambition. She 
died at the early age of twenty-eight, and was interred 
in Westminster Abbey. Oliver's third daughter, Mary, 
who became the second wife of Lord Fauconberg, but 
died without issue, is described by Burnet as "a wise and 
worthy woman, more likely to have maintained the post 
of Protector than either of her brothers." Dean Swift, 
■who knew her, says she was " handsome and like her 
father." Of the youngest daughter, Frances, we learn 
that at one time it was contemplated to effect a recon- 
ciliation between the exited Charles II. and Oliver, by 
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brii^iDg about a mnJTiago between hla majeat.^ and tliis 
lady ; but all advances on the subject, although sanc- 
tioned by the king, were rejected by Cromwell. By her 
first husband, the Hon, Robert liich, who died ai an 
early age, she had no child ; but by her second, Sit 
John RusseU, she was mother of a numerous fnniilv. 




TUE YOUTHFUL BRID! 



Isabella, I>uchess of Grafton, only i 
sole heiress of Henry Bennet, Earl of Arlington, was 
tlie moat beautiful woman of her time ; but it was in 
llie court of William, and not in that of Charles, that 
• reigned supreme " lady of hearts," and was cele- 
l bratcd by all the wits and ikwis of the day. Her picture 
' b among the " Beauties at Hampton Court." She bore 
to the end of her long life on irreproachable character, 
The following entries from Evelyn's Diary throw con- 
siderable interest round her premature union with the 
Duke of Grafton ; she was then five, aud the duke nine 
years old :— 

'1672. Aug, 1. — I was at the marnage of Lord 
J Arlington's lovely daughter (a lovely child, if ever there 
I was any) to the Duke of Grafton, the king's natural son 
I by the Duchess of Clevelatid. The Archbishop of Can- 
1 terbury officiated ; the king and all the grandees of iho 
I court present," 

The infant couple were married agmi in '. 
lieing twelve years old, and her husband sixteen. 
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" I confess," says Evelyn, " I could give my Lady 
Arlington little joy, and so I plainly told her ; but she 
said the king would have it so, and there was no going 
back. Thus this sweetest, hopefullest, most beautiful 
child, and most virtuous, too, was sacrificed to a. boy 
that has been rudely bred, without anytliing to en- 
courage them but his Majesty's pleasure. I pray God 
the sweet child find it to ber advantage, who, if my 
augury deceive me not, will in a few years be such a 
pardon, as were fit to mate a wife to the greatest 
prince in Europe." 

" 1683. — I went to compliment the Duchess of Graf- 
ton, now laying in of her first child, a son, which she 
called for, that I might see it. She was become more 
beautiful, if it were possible, than before, and full of 
virtue and sweetness. She discoursed with mo of many 
particulars with great prudence and gravity beyond her 
years." 

This youthful and lovely mother was then just fifteen. 
She lived to walk at the coronation of George II,, as 
Countess of Arlington in her own right, and died in 
1722. 

Eight years after the death of the Duke of Grafton, 
who was shot at the siege of Cork, in 1690, her Grace 
wedded, for her second husband, Sir Thomas llanmer, 
Bart., the celebrated Speaker of the House of Commons, 
but by him had no issue. Her only son, by her first 
husband, Charles, second Duke of Grafton, K. G,, 
inherited, in right of his mother, the Earldom of 
Arliiigton, and Viscounty of Thetford — dignities still 
enjoyed by the representative of the ducai house of 
Fitzroy. 




VISCOUNT ALLEN. 



Of the late Joshua, Viscount Allen, the 
race, many ilivertiog anecdotes are related, not onlj as 
regards hts early days, when a young officer of the 
Guards, but with reference to those eccentricities in 
which he persevered until the latest period of bis life. 

Colonel Allen, before he succeeded to the title, was 
somewhat embarrassed in his circumstances, and was 
obliged Qccasionally lo undei^o the disagreeable ordeal of 
dunning. One creditor he had put oS* so frequently 
with promises which he had been unable to perform, that 
his moral courage was not sufficient to enable him to 
face him when he called, and he was reduced to the 
disagreeable necessity of denying himeelf. The poor 
tradesman was always too late : the Colonel whs on 
guard, had just gone out, or would be home in an hour, 
by which time he was dressed, and really out. One 

morning Mr. took his station at the door of the 

gallant officer's lodging in Mount-street, at seren 
o'clock, and intimated to the servant, about ten, that 
he had watched his master home the previous night, 
knew he had not yet gone out, and should therefore 
Wait and see him. His pertinacity was so great, that 
the Colonel was obliged to admit him, and as soon as he 
was dressed all but his coat, he slipped on his dressing- 
gown, and placing himself at a table with a. very difficult 
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f piece of mnsic before him, he seized his flute, upon 
irhicli instrument his lordship was a proficient, and 

desiring that Mr. might be admitted, he struck up 

as the man was ascending the stairs, and, as he entered, 
hastily bade him take a seat, when, to the astonishment 
and dehght of the creditor, he played the whole piece, 
remarking all the time the pleasure his listener appeared 
to derive from his efforts. When he had concluded, he 
made many excuses for not having attended to bim, 
but observed that in practising music it was difficult to 
learn anv piece, if once he suffered himself to be inter- 
rupted. He saw, too, that Mr. was fond of music; 

(which was the fact) — and if so, he would play bim one 
of Beethoven's finest pieces arranged for the flute. 
The man's civility would not permit him to refuse so 
kind an offer, and the Colonel went into the nest room 
to get the music, when he adroitly put on his coat and 
hat, and, descending the backstairs, left the house, and 
not until several hours had elapsed did the poor man 
ascertain that his bird was flown. 

It is no scandal to observe that the estates of the 
viscounty were very small, and did not produce more 
than sufBcient for his lordship to keep up the appear- 
ance of a gentleman of fashion. Some people, in allusion 
to his lordship's want of hospitality, had ill-naturedly 
observed, in reference to his mansion in Merri on-square, 
I)ablin, that the door was enormous, but so few had 
ever seen the interior, that it was doubtful if there 
were any house behind it. Upon the death of the 
fifth viscount. Colonel Allen succeeded to the peerage, 
and the small patrimonial estates, and it was found expe- 
dient to arrange with his creditors, upon the most rigidly 
economical principles, so much so, indeed, as rather to 
partake of the character of a composition, which waa 
subsequently the cause of much annoyance to his lord- 
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sliipi vhose &tn>tig inclination to sarcasm naturaUy induced 
his friends, who occasionally laboured under the effects of 
his cutting satire, to retaliate whenever they found an 
opportunity, l^rd Allen waa a very tall, stout, de- 
fied, and pontjKtus person, and when he took a dislike 
to any man, was far &om generous in bis attacks. Tfie 
deeper he cut, the greater was the satisfaction he derived. 
The world gave him but little credit for feeling, and he 
appeared to be perfectly indifferent to the feelings of 
others. If he could raise a laugh in the clubs at tlie 
expense of any of his dear friends, bis vanity was satis- 
fied ; he felt he had achieved a triiunph which, in the 
piping times of peace, was as glorious as a victory over 
the enemies of his country. 

The following anecdote, which so well illustrates his 
lordship's character upon this point, will, we are sure, 
be as properly appreciated as the retaliation of the 
party attacked will be relished, notwithstanding its 
severity. 

Lord Alien, from some cause or other, had taken it 
into his head to make a butt of a gentleman highly 
esteemed by all who knew him, who happened to be a 
member of the same club with his lordship, and hearing 
that this gentleman, who was a Banker, had petitioned 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests to remove a 
monument which had been placed opposite to his house 
of business, asked him one day, in a rather imperious 
manner, his motive for joining the inhabitants of the 
district in the petition. The Banker replied, that it 
collected a quantity of idlers and dirty boys about the 
spot, to the great hindrance of business, and the annoy- 
ance of his neighbours. 

" Oh," said his lordship, " of course every man knovs. 
his own business best, but I should have thoui 
rather advantageous to you than otherwise." 
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" How BO, my lord'i'" replied the Banker. 

" Because,' said his lordship, " while yon are standing 
idle at your own shop door, it would prevent your 
seeing the crowds of people flocking to the respeciable 
banking-house of Messrs. Bullion and Co., on the oppo- 
site side of the road." 

Of course his lordship's spleen was gratified, for the 
whole club was convulsed with laughter ; but the 
triumph was only of short duration, for the Banker soon 
learned that his lordship — whose peculiarly pompous 
manner had obtained for him the sobriquet of" King," 
by which title, and no other, was he commonly known 
amongst his intimate friends — had previously arranged 
with bis creditors hy the payment of ten shillings in the 
pound. 

The Banker was determined to be revenged, and 
within a few hours, before the novelty of " King Allen'a 
last" had subsided, he went to the club, when it was 
crammed with members, and having claimed their 
attention, observed, that if " King Allen's" coronation 
were to take place, and his champion were to throw 
down his gauntlet in Westminster Hall, he would 
pick it up. 

" Why ? why ?" observed Lord Allen. 

" Why ? why ?" resounded fi-om all the members of 
the club. 

" Because," said the Banker, "I find he has assumed 
a title to which he has no claim, for he has compounded 
with his creditors, and paid them ten shillings in the 
pound; he is therefore no king, but merely a half- 
sovereign," 

The anger of the Viscount knew no bounds, and many, 
who were truly delighted with the Roland the Banker 
had bestowed upon his lordship in return for his Oliver, 
nevertheless declared that it was too severe, absolutely 
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cnicl — a cruelty, however, which gave exquudte delight 
to those who meet censured the repartee. 

One of the eccentricities of Lord Allen was the 
whiteness of his cravats, which, for the greater pordon 
of his long life, he invariably sent to Shrewsbury to be 
washed, no matter where he happened to be; as he 
had often declared that there was but one blanchisieuse 
de cravattes dans le monde. 



THE AUTHORSHIP OF ROBIN GRAT. 



Lady Ann Barnard, sister of the late Earl of Bal- 
carres, wrote the beautiful ballad of " Robin Gray," but 
kept the secret so well, that a controversy arose its to the 
probable date of the production, some asserting that it 
was of considerable antiquity, and had been composed 
by David Rizzio. "I was persecuted," says the lady 
herself in a very interesting letter, dated 1823, " to 
avow whether I had written it or not, or where I bad 
got it. However, I kept my counsel in spite of the gra- 
tification of seeing a reward of twenty guineas offered 
In the newspapers, to the person who should ascertain 
the point past doubt, and the still more flattering circum- 
stance of a visit from Mr. Jerningham, Secretary to the 
Antiquarian Society, who endeavoured to entrap the 
truth from me in a manner I took amiss. I must also 
mention," continues Lady Anne, " the Laird of Dalziel's 
advice, who, in a tSte-a-tSle, afterwards said, ' My dear, 
the next time you sing that song, try to change the 
words a wee bit, and instead of singing, " To make the 
crown a pound, my Jamie gaed to sea," say, to make it 
twenty merks ; for a Scottish pund is but twenty pence, 
and Jamie was na such a gowk as to leave Jenny and 
gang to sea to lessen his gear. It is that line (whispered 
he) that tells me that sang was written by some bonnie 
lassie that didna ken the value of the Scots money quite 
60 well as an auld writer in the town of Edinburgh would 
have kent it.'" 





SIR JOHN HAWKWOOD. 



We are about to present to our readers i 
groat captains of the martial limes of King Edward lH., 
the renowned Sir John Ilawkwood, so celebrated bj 
the chroniclers for wisdom, valour and prowess, who, 
though bred an humble fashioner of doublets, achieved 
high rcputatioQ and goodly estate in the brave and 
boisterous profession of arms — a soldier of fortune, 
eerving sometimes under the standard of a pope, an 
emperor, or a king, and sometimes beneath his own 
bold banner: for, under the feudal system, when the 
cgislative as well as executive power vested in the 
strong arm alone, a freebooter and a man-at-arms were 
nearly, if not altogether, terms of precise similitude. 
The soldier had then — should his services not be re- 
quired by his liege lord — fuil liberty to wage war where- 
soever and against whomsoever his good will and good 
sword directed him for his own advantage solely, 
governed by no other principle and amenable to no 
other law. Of that description of adventurer, Hawk- 
wood is regarded as one of the most eminent and 
valiant, as he certainly was one of the most fortunate of 
his times. 

The honour of our hero's birth belongs to the county 
of Essex, where his ancestors are said to have J 
lands, and to have been of note in the reigns of I 
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John and Henry IIL ; be that, though, as it may, John 
Hawkwood was bom in the reign of Edward IL, at 
Hedingham-Sible, in Essex, the son of Gilbert Hawk- 
wood, a worthy tanner and leatherscller of that place, 
and at Hedingham he remained and received the rudi- 
ments of education, until of competent age to acquire 
some handicraft trade, for which purpose he was re- 
moved to London, and bound apprentice to a well-doing 
honest tailor, of East Cheap. Here he soon acquired 
celebrity for his courageous and daring spirit amongst 
his fellow-apprentices, a body notorious for turbulency 
and riot, the dread alike of Court and City in those 
days. Whether that daring spirit induced Hawkwood 
voluntarily to exchange the needle for a lance, or 
whether, as the penalty of some sanguinary brawl, he 
was forced to become a soldier, we know not ; but we 
do know that, from the tailor's workshop, he embarked 
to join the King's (Edward HI.) armies, then engaged 
in the French wars, and henceforward adopted the trade 
of a,rms. In these wars Hawkwood became soon so 
famous that he was raised from the position of a com- 
mon soldier to the rank of captain, and fjr further 
services had knighthood conferred upon him by the 
King himself, he being then accounted the poorest 
knight of the army. His deeds of valour were highly 
appreciated by his general, the Black Prince, but more 
especially his gallant bearing at the battle of Poictiers. 
On the subsequent conclusion of peace between France 
and England, Sir John, finding his estate too insignifi- 
cant to maintain his title and dignity, and "being loth," 
saith the chronicler, " to return to his trade," associated 
himself with companies called Late-comers, and con- 
tinued a soldier of fortune. Froissart says : " At this 
period there was, in Tuscany, a right valiant English 
Knight, called Sir John Hawkwood, who had there per- 
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fanoed many most gallant deeds of arms ; 
France at the conclusion of the peace of J 
was at that time a poor knight, who thought it would 
not be any advantage to him to return home ; but when 
he saw that, by the treaties, all men-at-arms would be 
forced tu leave France, he put himself at the head of 
those free companions caUed Late-comers, and mardied 
into Burgundy. Several such companions, composed of 
English, Gascons, Bretons, Germans, and of men from 
every nation, were collected there. Hawkwood was one 
of the principal leaders with Bucquet and Camello, by 
whom the battle of Brignais was fought and won, and 
who aided Bernard de la Salle to take tbe Font du Sl 
Esprit." Ilawkwood and his companions continued to 
ravage Champagne, Burgundy, Dauphiny, and other 
eastern parts of France, and having defeated all that 
attempted to oppose them, spread terror even to tbe 
very gates of Avignou, at that time the residence of the 
Pope and Cardinals ; so that, to get rid of such unwel- 
come guests, his Holiness was obliged not only to pardon 
the past, but to pay them a large sum of money beeide. 
From thence he led into Lombardy part of the com- 
panions, called the White Band, consisting of about five 
thousand horse and fifteen thousand foot, for the most 
part English, with whom he most effectually assisted 
John, Marquis of Montferrat, against the Dukes of 
Milan. The Marquis led them over the Alps, after he 
had paid them sixty thousand francs, of which Hawk- 
wood received for himself and his troops, ten thousand. 
Hawkwood did not, however, adhere long to the 
fortunes of the Marquis of Montferrat, but forsook 
his service when Lionel of Clarence, son of King 
Edward IIL, came to celebrate his marriage wJit , 
Violante, daughter of GaSleaccio, Duke of Milan, I 
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been appointed Captain of the Guard to the Prince, in 
which capacity be attended at the nuptials. 

Hawkwood subsequently, with the permission of the 
Duke of Clarence, entered the service of the Duke of 
Milan ag^nst the States of Montferrat and Mantua. In 
this campaign he was so successful, and acquired so 
much fame and wealth, that his name and valour became 
renowned and [terrible throughout the entire of Italy ; 
and so great was the estimation in which the Duke of 
Milan and the ducal family held him, that Barnabas, the 
Dnke's brother, gave his natural daughter, the Lady 
Domitia, with a yearly revenue of 10,000 florins, in 
marri^e to the gallant Englishman ; yet, notwithstand- 
ing his great alliance, Hawkwood abandoned the stand- 
ard of Barnabas, and joined that of his enemy; some 
allege because of the sudden death of his master, the 
Duke of Clarence, four months after bis marriage, which 
Sir John attributed to poison ; others, more correctly, 
assign Hawk wood's withdrawal from the service of 
Milan to the single motive which swayed all his actions, 
a better prospect of making his fortune elsewhere. Sub- 
sequently ho plundered many towns in Lombardy, and 
took possession of two, one of which he sold to the 
Marquis of Este for 20,000 crowns, and the odier he 
retained himself for a considerable lime. Having thus 
augmented his fortune, and his forces increasing with 
the means of providing for them, Sir John, seeking new 
adventures and a new scene of action, was retained by 
Pope Gregory XII. against the papal towns in Provence 
which had revolted, but were soon restored to obedience 
by the EngUsh general, for which the governorship of 
five towns was conferred by his Holiness upon him. 

Froissart says, in reference to Ilawkwood's services to 
the church : " Sir John Hawkwood and his companions 
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remuned in Italy, and were employed by 
ju long as he lived iti his wars in the Milanese. 
Gregory, Huccessor to Urban, engaged him in the s. 
manner ;" and he adds, " Sir John had also a profitable 
employment under the Ivord de Coucy, against the 
Count dc Vertiia and his barons, in which, some say. 
Lord de Coney would have been slain, if Sir John 
Hawkwuod had not come to his assistance with five 
hundred conibatants, which he was solely induced to do 
h(^causc the Ixird de Coucy had married one of the 
King of England's daughters. This Sir John Hawk- 
wood was a knight much inured to war, which he bad 
long followed, and had gained great renown in Italy 
from his gallantry." These wars being concluded, 
Hawkwood's aid was courted by several free cities and 
stales of Italy, more especially by the two rival common- 
wealths of Florence and Piaa, which were then striving 
for the sovereignty. Florence being at first the higher 
bidder, Sir John sided, of course, with the Florentines, 
but for awhile, when he went over to the Pisans, and 
again returned to the Florentines. Upon this occasion 
the celebrated lines of Lucan were, ^vith great 
applied to lum : 



Nulla tides pielasque vins r 
Vcnalesq ; manua, ibi fei u 
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He continued, however, to the last, general 
Florentines, and served them so zealously and so s 
fully, that he was styled the founder of their republic 
"At length {says the chronicler) the valiant knight, 
loaded with honour and riches, died at a very advanced 
age, at Florence, in 1394. The senate, out of gratitude 
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for his services, and to perpetuate his exploits, deposited 
his body in the cathedral of Santa Maria Florida, under 
a sumptuous monument, over which there is his effigy 
on horseback, armed at all parts, vvith hawks Dying 
through a wood in his shield, being a rebus of his 

A great portion of his weahh was conveyed into 

England, and hia friends and executors erected for him 
an honorary cenotaph in the church of the parish of 
Hedinghani-Sible, in Essex, beside founding a chantry. 
■ From the effigies on the monument, it would seem that 
he had two wives, by one of whom, the Lady Domitia, 
he had one son of both his own names, a knight also, 
who was naturalized in H06 or 1407. 

Sir John Hawkwood was one of the founders of the 
English hospital at Rome, for the entertainment of 
indigent travellers. Contemporaiy and succeeding 
chroniclers and historians are lavish in his praise, 
especially Sir John Froissart and T. Walsingham, and, 
in later times, Paulus Jovius and Nicholas Machiaveli. 
But they strangely distort his name. Froissart calls 
him Acton ; Jovius, Acuthns ; which others have turned 
into Sharp ; and, finally, others call him Gyovanno 
Agutho (John of the Gules), Julius Feroldus composed 
four verses in commendation of him, which have been 
thus translated : 

" Hawkwood, England's glory, sent to be 
The bulwark and ihe pride of Italy, 
A lomb just Florence to thy work did raise 
And Jovius rears a statue to thy praise." 

The army of Sir John Hawkwood attained the cha- 
racter of being the most perfect school of military 
discipline, and from it proceeded many great captains of 
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subsequent renown: in fine, Sr John himself was 
esteemed, both by friend and foe, one of the greatest 
captains of the age. 

Sir John Hawkwood held the manor of Hawicwoodi 
in the parish of Hedingham-Sible, in Essex, of the 
Earl of Oxford ; and his son, another Sir John Hawk- 
wood, Knight, mentioned above, held it after him. 



LORD CLIFFORD, THE SHEPHERD. 



Glad were the vales, and every cotlage-h earth ; 
Tlie Shepberd-lord was honoured more and mare ; 
And, agea after he wna kid in earth, 
" The good Lord Clifford" was the name he bore. 



Henry, tenth Lord Clifford, and Baron Vesej, son 
and heir of the famed Lord Chfford, of the wars of the 
Hoses — immortalized by Shakespeare's muse — succeeded 
to the hereditary honours of his illustrious house at the 
early age of seven, by the death of his father at the battle 
of Towton. To protect him from the vengeance of the 
Yorkists, then in the ascendant, it vraa deemed necessary 
to disguise the young Lord in the mean habit of " a 
Shepherd's Boy," and to consign him to a herdsman's 
care. 

— he wanders forth at will, 

And tends a flock from hill to hill : 

His garb was humble; ne'er was seen 

Such garb with each a noble miea. 

In that lowly condition he lived for twenty-five 
years, without any education, even so much as learning 
to write, lest it might lead to hia discovery. On the 
accession, however, of Henry VII., he emerged from the 
Fells of Cumberland, with the manners and ideas of his 
humble associates. He was altogether illiterate, though 
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far from deficient in natural understanding: but the 
conBciouanesB of hb own deficicDcies depressed hU 
iipiritt, and he determined on retiring to the solitude of 
Harden, in Craven. There he found a retreat equally 
favourable to taste, to instrurtion, and to devotion. The 
narrow limits of his residence show that he had learned 
to despise the pomp of greatness, and that a small trdn 
of ser\'ants woidd suffice him who had lived to the age 
of thirty a aer\-ant himself. His early habits, and the 
want of those artificial measures of time which even 
shepherds at the present day possess, had given him a 
taste for observing the motions of the heavenly bodies; 
and he now resolved to seek amusement and instruction 
in the study of astronomy, under the guidance of the 
good and learned canons of Bolton, some of whom are 
said to have been well versed in what was then known 
of the science. In these peaceful employments, Clifford 
spent the whole reign of Henry VIL, and the first year 
of the following. But in 1513, when almost six^ years 
old, the Shepherd Lord received a principal command 
in the army which fought at Flodden, and proved that 
the military genius of the family had not been chille d in 
him by age, or extinguished by habits of peace : 

Now another day Is coroe, 

Filler hope and nobler doom ; 

He hath thrown aside his 

And hath buried deep his book ; 

Armour ruatiog In his halls 

On the blood of CiifTord calls ; — 

'■ Quell the Scot," eic 

Bear mt to the heart of France, 

Is the longing of the Shield — 

Tell thy name, thou trembling Field; 

Field.of death, where'er thou be. 

Groan thou with our victory 1 

Uappy day and mighty hour. 

When our Shepherd in his power, 
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Mailed aod horictl, with lance and sword, 

To bis ancestors restored 

Like a re -appearing star. 

Like a glory from afar — 

First shall head the flock of war ! 

Lord Clifford survived the batde of Flodden ten yesis, 
and died 23rd April, 1523, aged about seventy. He 
married, first, Anne, only daughter uf Sir John St. John, 
of Bletshoe, cousin-german to Henry VII.j and, secondly, 
Florence,* daughter of Henry Piidsej, Esq. By the latter 
he had one daughter, Dorothy, vrife of Sir Hugh Low- 
ther, of Lowther; and by the former, three sons and 
four daughters. The eldest son, Henry, eleventh Lord 
Cliffi)rd, lived upon bad terms with bis father for several 
years, in consequence of his youthful dissipation; to 

■ The gradual advancement of this lady, is remarkable; her father 
was an esquire, her first husband a knight, her second a baron, her last 
the grandson of a queen. She survived her father-in-law, who was 
slain at Towton, ninety-seven years; and, having conversed with 
several of the principals in the war between the Houses, must, in the 
middle or tlie next century, if her memory remained, liave been ii 
liviiig chronicle, fraught with information and eotertatnmfui. 

Florenoe Pudsey vsas daughter of Henry Pudsey, Esq, of Bolton, 
grandson of Sir Ralph Pudsey, the faitliful protector of K-ing Henry VI. 
after the fatal issue of tlie battle of Hexham. The first husband she 
matched with was Sir Thomas Talbot of Ba^hall, the heir-apparent of 
the knightly and historic family of Talbot of Bashall, the senior line 
of the illustrious house of Shrewsbury. He and his father, Sir Thomas 
Talbot of Bashall, adhering to the Yorkist parly, co-operated with Sir 
James Haringtoa and Sir John Tempest in capturing Henry VI, 
Betrayed by a monk of Abingdon, the unhappy monatcli was, in the 
month of June, 1465, taken by the Talbnts as he sat at dinner at 
Waddiogton Hall, a seat of the Tempests, where he had found an 
asylum for several months. He escaped for awhile, but was cap- 
tured by the two Sir Thomas Talbots, near the Bungerly hipping 
atones, on the Ribhle, across which he had fled for concealment in 
Clitheroe Wood, and he was by them cooducted towards London. 
These events form the subject of one of liohy's Lancashire tradi 
Warwick met Henry at Islington, and had the cruelty to subject 
VOL. 1. P P 
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supply the means for vhich he tiuncd oatlaw, : 
n band of dissolute followers, 

houses, beat their teuants, and forced the inhabitants of 
whole villages to take sanctuarj- in their churches. He 
in said, however, to have been reclaimed in good time, 
and was created, ISth June, 1223, Earl of Cumberland, 
besides being made a Knight of the Garter. The barony 
of Clifford is now enjoyed by his lordship's descendant, 
•Sophia, Baroness de Clifford. 

We cannot better conclude our reference to the good 
Lord Clifford, the Shepherd, than by adding SirEgerton 
Brydgee' sonnet : — 

To Benry, Lord Clifford. 

1 wish I could liave heard thy long-lried lore. 
Thou rlrluous Lord of Skipion ! thou couldst well. 
From n^ experience, that be»l teaclier, tell 
How fur wiihio the Sbephebd's humble doot 



former soiereign to the indignity of haviog hia legs boond « 
straps lo the stirrups of his horse. In tbi? degraded state, the King 
was led through Cheap and Comhill lo the Tower, where he re- 
mained for the next fire years. Uarington received for his services 
lands belon^Dg lo Tunslall of Thurland, and the Talbots and Tem- 
pests received annuities out of Bolland and Tickel until (hey could 
bo provided wilh lands, A tradition has been preserved that ihe 
luckless Prince predicted that there would be nine successive genera- 
tions of his captors, the knigbis of BasEiall, coneisting alternately of t 
nise and a weak man, after nhich the name would be lost — a predic- 
tion, however, which the i-esult has not verified. Sir Thomas Talbot 
the younger died 13 Henry VII,, and having no issue, was succeeded 
by his brother Edmund, ancestor of the subsequent TalbotsoFBashtll, 
whose late representative and heir-geoeral wa; Richard Hughes Lloyd, 
Ksq., of Plymog, Gwerclas, and Bashnlt. Sir Thomas's widow 
wedded (as mentioned in tl>e lent), for her second husband, Heoiy 
Lord Clifford, repreaeulalive of the princely CliiTords. After hi* 
death, Florence took for her third husband Lord Richard Grey, 
jounger son of Thomas Marquis of Dorset, and grandson of Matgarei 
Widvilti, Queen of Edward IV. 



Lives the sure happiness, ihat on the floor 
or gay baronial h-Ms disdains to dwell, 
Though deck'd tviih many a feast, — and many aspell 
Of gorgeous rhyme, and echoing with the roar 

or pleasure, clamanius round Ihe rult-crown'd bowl 
Thou hadit (and who had doubled thee !) enprest 
What empty baubles are the ermined slole. 

Proud coronet, rich walls wiih tapestry drest. 
And music lulling the sick frame lo rest ! — 
Bliss only haunts the pcor contented soul ! 
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The PlanWgenet kings ruled with despotic sway— 
their diadem was achieved b; the snurd, and by the 
sword they retained it. Yet it was under the sceptre rf 
these arbitrary princes that this green land of oan 
acfjuired the care lacking and joy-inspiring appelladon 
of " Mcrrie England," and that her sons became w 
famous in the annals of heroism, chivalry, and romaoce. 
It was under the sceptre of these arbitrary princes that 
the tields of Cressy, Poictiers, and Azincourt were 
fought and won, and it was under the same iron-rod 
that the great Charters were unrolled on the plain of 
Runnemede, to be sealed and signed by an absolute 
monarch. Though the race was despotic and cruel, and 
heartless many of its princes, the chivalric bearing, high 
courage, and martial renown of our early sovereigns 
cast a redeeming light around their memory, sought for 
in vain in the dark annals of their immediate successoia, 
the Tudors and the Stuarts. 

The age of feudalism was pre-eminently the age of 
cliivalry. It lasted for more than four hundred yeat% 
from the battle of Hastings to that of Bosworth, : 
the triumph of the first William to the defeat of tl 
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Richard, and for the whole of that turbulent and semi- 
barbarous era, a passion for feats of arms, military 
pageants, and regal progresses, so entirely engrossed the 
public mind in England and France, that fur the enjoy- 
ment of such " sports and pastimes," the people of both 
countries lavished freely their blood and their treasure, 
in wars waged solely for the renown and aggrandize- 
ment of their sovereign lords and feudal taskmasters, 
bringing themselves nothing but toil, peril, and indi- 
gence. Of these exhibitions, the most splendid and the 
most popular was the Tournament, or Passage of Arms. 
— *' Were their distresses," says Sir Walter Scott, " ever 
so great, the poor as well as the rich, the vulgar as well 
as the noble, in the event of a tournament, which waa 
the grand spectacle of the age, felt as much interest as 
the half-starved citizen of Madrid, who has not a real 
left to buy provisions for his family, feels in the issue of 
a buU-fcast, neither duty nor infirmity could keep youth 
or age from such exhibitions." It has passed away 
though, and is now only remembered amongst the gor- 
geousness of the rude age in which it flourished ; more 
re6ned, if not more spirit-stirring, exercises prevail in- 
stead, and a recent attempt to revive even the shadow 
of " a passage of arms " proved altogether so abortive, 
that there can be no apprehension of the lists being 
again brought into fashion. 

The Plantagenet era, its we have already remarked, 
was essentially the era of the Tournament, but still the 
got^eous pastime found favour under the Tudors, and 
received marked encouragement at the gay court of the 
Eighth Henrj'. Of that epoch, the most romantic cha- 
racter was Chahles Brandon, the son of Sir William 
Brandon, Standard Bearer at Bosworlh, who fell by the 
hand of King Richard, on that memorable fleld. From 
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his early youth, he was a devoted lover of all martin 
exercises, and soon rivalled the most reaowned heroes 
of antiqui^ in his BkiU and success at the toumay. 

In the year IdlO, while yet in the bloom of youth, he 
appeared at Westminster, in the solemn jousts held in 
honour of Catherine of Arragon, in the dress of a 
recluse, b^gjng of her highness permission to run a. tilt 
in her presence. The boon he obtained, and then in- 
stantly flung off his weeds, and came out well armed. 
He next signalized himself at the jousts at Toumay, ia 
1511, instituted by Mai^aret, Princess of Castile, in 
compliment to his Royal Master. The place was flagged 
with black marble, and the horses were shod with felt, 
to prevent them &om slipping. From this encounter, he 
carried off as a prize the love of Margaret, but die 
English Icuight hod no heart to return in its place ; his 
was become capuve to Mary, the sister of Henry VllL 
of England. Unable to conquer his flame, although the 
King gave the lady in marriage to Louts XII. of France, 
Brandon followed her over in character of ambassador. 
At that tune, Francis Duke of Valob, the Dauphin, pro- 
claimed a tournament in honour of the Queen, which was 
to be held at her coronation in Paris. Brandon, who had 
been created Duke of Suffolk, heard of the proclama- 
tion, and requested of the King permission to he pre- 
sent. Ilavuig obtained consent, he went, attended 
by the Marquis of Dorset and liis four brothers — the 
Lord Clinton, Sir Edward Neville, Su: Giles Capel, 
and Sir Thoinaa Cbeyney. The Duke of Valois chose 
Charles Brandon and the Marquis of Dorset as his aids, 
in all the martial exercises of the time. 

Drayton, the poet, thus refers to this celebrated 
toumay. Mary is supposed to be addressing the gal- 
lant Brandon : — 



I 
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When tliou to France conducted was by fame 
With many kniglm, wliich from M countries came. 
To see me on St. Denis, on my throne. 
Where Lewis held my coronation j 
Where the proud Dauphin, for thy valour sake. 
Chose thecal tilt his princely part to take; 
When as the staves upon thy caake did light, 
Grieved tlierewith I turned away my sight. 
Bui when I saw thy proud unconquered lance, 
To bear the prize Trom all the flower of Frsmoe. 

County St, Paul, our best at arms in Fiance, 
Would yield himself a squire to beare thy lance. 
J Gaieas and Bounarm, maichlesae for their might, 

[ Under thy low'ring blade have crouched in fight. 

Brandon replies — 

When Marquis Dorset and (he valiant Otayes 
I To purchase iame, first crosie the narrow seas, 

I With all the knights, ibal my associates went 

' In honour of thy nuptial tournament ; 

I When on the ti't my horse like thunder came, 

No other signal had 1 but thy name; 
Thy voice my trumpet, and my guide thine eyes, 
And but thy beautie I esteemed no prize 
That large llm'd Almaine, of the giant race 
Which bare strength in his breast, feare on his lace. 
Whose sinewed arms with hissleel-temper'd blade, 
Thro' plate and mail such open passage made ; 
Upon whose might thy Frenchmen's glorie lay. 
And all the hope of that victorious day ; 
Thou saw'sE thy Brandon beat him on his knee. 
Offering his shield a conquered spoyle lo Ihee. 

The incident of " the Almwne," which Drayton 
records, was this : — 

The French, envious of the success of Brandon, intro- 
duced into the lists a gigantic German, whom they 
thought of incomparable strength and prowess, in order 
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to conquer, by superior force, ihe British knight. The 
German encoualcred hini, but the duke appeared so 
likely to come oif conqueror, that the French tried lo 
save ihcir champion. The English combatant madeu 
second cEsay, caught his opponent round the neck, and 
beat him so violently with the pommel of his sworti, 
that the blood came out of the side of his casque. The 
French then interfered ^ain, and conveyed their cham- 
pion away. 

Soon oAer, the aged husband of the young and beau- 
tiful IWary died, and left her at liberty to receive the 
addresses of the Duke of Sufiblk. Their attachment 
was reciprocal, and the royal widow informed her lover of 
her predilection for him, by sending word that she gave 
him four days to consider whether he would marry hei 
or noL Suffolk readily consented. Francis L favoured 
his suit, for he wapted Mary to return to England. 
Charles carried her from France, and at his wedding 
had a magnificent tournament in honour of his roya! 
bride, at which he himself tilted. The livery and trap- 
pings of the duke's horse upon the occasion were half 
cloth of gold, and half cloth of iricze, with the fijllo^ 
lines on them, allusive to his union with the J 
bride : — 



ilh clotb of gold. 




I 



SufTolk, in addition to the adrantages of ao exalted 
an alliance, derived immense wealth from this marriage 
with Mary Tudor. Her jointure was sixty thousand 
crowns annually, and the personal properly which she 
was allowed to bring to England was estimated u 
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hundred thousand, together with a celebrated diamond, 
of immense price, called " le rairoir de Naples." 

By his illustrious spouse, his Grace had one son, 
Henry, Earl of Liocoln, who died young and un- 
married, and two daughters — Frances, wife of Henry 
Grey, Marquess of Dorset, and Eleanor, Countess of 
Henry Clifford, second Earl of Cumberland. Of the 
former, the eldest daughter was the incomparable and 
ili-feted Lady Jane Grey, in whom all the high spirit 
and chivalrous feeling of her grandfather, the gallant 
Charles Brandon, were combined with the beauty, the 
wit, and the accomplishments of his royal bride. 

In this brief memorial of the gallant Charles Brandon, 
we have regarded him only in his character of " preu 
Chevalier" — 



His brilliant services on the battle-fields of France 
belong more properly to the page of general history : 
otherwise, we might have dwelt on his daring valour in 
the desi)erate action with a French squadron off Brest, 
in 1513, and on his prowess at the sieges of Thcrounne 
and Tournay ; we might have told of the renown he 
won at the Battle of Spurs, in command of the vanguard 
of the English army, as well by his invasion of France, 
in 1523, and wc might have closed the stirring narrative 
with his capture of Boulogne, in 1544. 

Suffice it for us now to add, that his Grace died 14th 
August, 1545. By his will, executed in the previous 
year, he ordered that a cup of gold should be made of 
his Collar of the Garter and given to the King; that 
the ceremonies of his funeral should be conducted with 
a frugality and a plainness very unusual at that time . 
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to use his own words, ^ without sny pomp or ootwaid 
pride of the world," and that his body should be buried 
in the collegiate church of Tatteshall, in Lincobahire. 
These injunctions were not, however, followed. The 
King had his departed favourite interred with sump- 
tuous magnificence, and at his Majesty's sole chaige, in 
St George's Chapel, Windsor. 



THE MINSTREL COiraX OF THE DUTTONS. 



Passing the viaduct near the Acton Station, in 
Cheshire, the traveller on the North-Westem Railway 
may have perceived, at the other side of the river 
Weever, a farm-house, half hidden in the trees that 
clothe the summit of the opposite hill. This is the 
remains of the ancient mansion of the family of Dutton 
of Dntton. It will amply repay any lover of the do- 
mestic architecture of the sixteenth century to leave the 
railway at the ahove station, and pay a visit to the old 
house. A narrow paved road, presenting here and there, 
through its over-hanging trees, beautiful glimpses of the 
surrounding country, conducts from Acton Station to 
Acton Bridge. Here, parting from the road, a path 
winds through the rich " meadows, browsed by deep- 
uddered klne," that flank the Weever on either side, 
and leads to the foot of the woody eminence seen from 
the viaduct, whereon stand the ruins of Dutlon Hall. 
Turning abruptly to the right, the path ascends the hill, 
and a few hundred paces bring the traveller to the door. 
Here he is presented with an unusually rich fragment 
of the domestic architecture of the sixteenth century, 
causing a vain regret that so little has been preserved of 
this venerable pile. 

It occupies, as we have already said, the ridge of a 
steep declivity, commanding a finely-wooded comitiy, 
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with » eurfiirc of beauliful undulatioD, and some splendid 
reaches uf tlie river. One side of the site is protected 
hy tlie slupe of the hill, the remaining portion is sur- 
rounded by a moat, broad and deep. 

But one side of the ancient cjuadrangle is standing, 
compoeed of timber and plaster. The ancient doonrav 
still remains. It consists of a broad arch, over which 
several fanciful borders are introduced with arabesques 
and various devices, including S. P. D. K., and the 
letters P. V., tied together with a true lover's knot, and 
this inscription in black letters : — 

Syr Ppyrs Dottoo, Km., Lordc of Dutton, and my lade daioe 
Julian, hys wiff, mule this hall and buyldycg, in the yen of oure 
Lorae God, MCCCCCXLEI, who thanketh God of ell. 

The door within the porch is studded with nails and 
divided into six panels, covered with tracery above; 
over it are several shields, and on each side the arms 
of Dutton and Halton quarterly, with helmets and 
crests, and two griphons, parted per fesse or and azure, 
as supporters. Other figures there are holding a garter 
and a rose. Under one shield are the letters L. H. S. 
encircled with a wreath ; and under the other, the five 
wounds of Christ, 

This doorway opened into a passage leading through 
the buildings, the oaken roof of which still remains. On 
the right aide were the buttery and other offices as in 
college halls; and on the lefl, the great hall, forty feel 
by twenty. This apartment was separated from the 
passage by a screen with ornamented pilasters ; but this 
has been built up. Other pilasters run up the sides, 
ending in octagonal capitals, supporting a coved ceiling, 
on the edge of which is a black-letter inscription. As 
the iiall has been divided into several stories for the 
convenience of &rming purposes, partial views only c 
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be obtained of the proportions and parts of the hall ; but 
the inscription can be easily traced by any one who 
ascends a trap-door leading into the upper story, which 
is close to the coved roof. It runs to the effect that the 
hall was built by the said Sir Piera Dutton, then of 
Halton, Knt, heir male of the late Lawrence Dntton, 
of Dutton, to commemorate the successful issue of his 
long suit against the heir, Genvale of the Duttons; 
which said suit was closed by an award in Sir Piers' 
favour, by King Henry the Eighth, under his broad 
seal. 

From this township the ancient family of Duttons 
obtained their surname. It is spelt in "Domesday" 
Duntune, signifying a town upon a hill ; and was in the 
possession of a knight, named Odard, in I0S6. The 
above Sir Piers Dutton was the fifteenth in lineal de- 
scent from Odard. The hall built by him was adjoined 
to a chapel, which had been erected by Sir Thomas 
Dutton, A.D. 1270, and which had heretofore stood 
separate from the mansion. This chapel was, unhap- 
pily, pulled down not long ago, by Mr. Aston, to whom 
the estate then belonged. 

The immediate line of the Duttons of Dutton ter- 
minated in 1665, by the death of the Lady Kilmorey, 
who was, with her daughter Katherine, who died the 
day before her, buried at Great Budworth, on Friday, 
the 16th of March in that year. Her father, Thomas 
Dutton, of Dutton, was a man of dissipated and careless 
habits. He sold a great part of the vast possessions of 
the family; and, through the most wanton negligence, 
suflered a collection of family and local records, un- 
equalled in the whole county, to be scattered and lost. 

Sir Peter Leicester tells us that when he was here in 
1665, there was preserved aa a heir-loom, handed down 
from the first proprietor^ a sword, reputed to have 
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longed to the nid Odard, and always called " Odard's 
SwonL^ This, with many other invaluable relics, has 
periled in the lapse of time. 

The Hall and Manor of Dutton passed throi^h 
various hands after Kilmorey's death, by means of mar- 
ria^s, purchases, &c., and now belongs to Sir Arthut 
Aston, of Aston. It came to him from Mr. Broke, of 
Mcrp, who purchased it from Mr. Lant, of Putney, who 
himself had been a purchaser. 

Tltis p^ntlcmnn was the last who held the " Minstrel 
Court," in exercise of a privilege and jurisdiction 
attached to the Dutton estate ; which, from its curious 
incidents and long assertion, is worthy of notice. It 
consisted in a right to license all minstrels and players 
of Cheshire, and none were to use minstrelsy within 
Cheshire or the city of Chester hut by order and licence 
of the proprietor of the Button estate.* 

The privilege was originally granted to Roger Lacy, 
for his rescue of Ranulph, Earl of Chester, when closely 
besieged by the Welsh, in his Castle of Rhuddlan. 

Hugh, the first Earl of Chester, in his charter of 
foundation of St. Werburgh's Abbey in that city, had 
granted to them, who should come to Chester fair, that 
they should not be then apprehended for theft or any 
^^^_ other misdemeanour, escept the crime were committed 
^^^B during the fair. The consequence of which privilege 
^^^H was, that multitudes of disorderly people resorted thither, 
^^^H Now, it came to pass that Ranulph, last Earl of Chester, 
^^^V marching into Wales with a slender attendance, was 
^^^B constrained to retire to his Casde of Rhuddlan, where 
^^^ he was strictly besieged by the Welsh. Finding himself 
W very hard pressed, he contrived to give notice of his 

k 
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danger to Roger Lacy, constable of Cheater, who, taking 
advantage of the number of the minstrela and plajers 
attending the fair, collected a crowd and marched to 
Rhuddlan, 

" The minstrels," says an old account, " by their music 
and their songs, so allured and inspirited the multitudes 
of loose and lawless persons then brought together, that 
they resolutely marched against the Welsh. Hugh de 
Button, a gallant youth, who was steward to Lacy, put 
himself at their head. The Welsh, alarmed at the ap- 
proach of this rabble, supposing them to be a regular 
body of armed and discipUned soldiers, instaoUy raised 
the aiege and retired with precipitation." 

For this good service, Ranulph granted to the Lacya, 
by charter, a peculiar patronage over men of their sort^ 
who devolved the same again upon Dutton and his 
heirs.* This Hugh de Dutton was the third in descent 
from the above-mentioned Odard, and under him and 
his descendants, the minstrels who had been his assist- 
ants upon this occasion enjoyed for many ages peculiar 
honour and privileges ; and even so late as the reign of 
Elizabeth, when this profession had fallen into such dis- 
credit that it was considered in law as a nuisance, the 
minstrels under the protection of the family of DuttOQ 
are expressly excepted out of all acts of Parharacnt made 
for their suppression, and have continued to be excepted 
ever since. See U Eliz. c. o ; 39 Eliz. c 4; 43 Eliz. 
c. 9; 1 Jac. c. 25; and 17 Geo. L c. 5. 

It appears by a quo warranto, brought against Law- 
rence Dutton, Esq., in 1498, which is found in the re- 
cords at Chester, that it was the custom for all minstrels 
in Chester to meet the Lord of Dutton on the day of St. 
John the Baptist, on which occasion they were to pre- 

• See Sir P. Leycest«r's " Antiquity of Cheshire," p. I4l, where 
tbe deed of grant from Lacy to Hugh de Dutton is givea at leogtb. 
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sent him with foiir flagons of wine and a lance, aod lie 
was entitled (o receive from every minstrel the sum el 
fourpence-haUpenny and " de ^uatibel meretriee," in ^ 
city of Chester, " officium suum exerce/ile," the sum fl( 
foiirpcncc. After ihis time we hear of no control e«r- 
ciaed by the Buttons over any persons but minstrels. 

The ceremonies attending the exercise of this jurisr 
diction were as follow :— A banner bearing the arms of 
Dutton was hung from the window of the inn where the 
court was held, and notice given by a drummer pro- 
claiming in tlie streets and summoning all persons con- 
cerned to appear at the court between certain hours. At 
eleven o'clock in the forenoon the pruces^on moved from 
the inn in this manner — viz.. First a band of musiCt tbeo 
two trumpeters, then licensed musicians, with white cloths 
across their shoulders, the banner borne by one of the 
principal musicians, next llie steward on horseback with 
a white wand in his hand, then a tabarder with a tabard, 
bearing the arms of Dutton; lastly, the Lord of Dutton 
(if present), attended by many of the gentry of the 
county and city on horseback. 

On reaching the east gate a proclamation* was made, 
to ^ve notice of the holding of the court. The proces- 
sion then moved forward to the church of St. John the 

" " Oyei, — This is to give notice to all njusieians and minstrels 
that the court of the Honourable Charles Gerard Fleetwood, Elsq. 
(descendant and heir of Eleanor, sole daughter BDd heir of Thomu 
DiiUoD, of Duuon, in the coooty of Cheeter, Esq., by Sir Gilbert 
Gerard, sod and heir of Thomas Lord Gerard, of Gerard Bromley, 
in the county of StaHbrd), is this day held at the bouse of Hoberl 
Chuff, at the ■ Eagle and Child,' in the Norlhgate Street. Chester, 
v,-here all rach musicians aod minstrels as do intend to play on any 
ineCnimeot of muaic for gaia nitbin the county of Chester, or 
within the county of the city of Chester, are reqniced to appear 
and take licence for the year ensuing, otherwise, they trill be 10 
judged and will be taken op as rogues and Tagabonds, and pu 
accordingly. Crod save the King, and the Lord of the ci 
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Baptist. On entering the church, the steward made a 
eignal to the musicians, who instantly dropped on their 
knees, and proceeded tu play sundry solemn aire upon 
their instruments. Divine ser\'ice was then performed, 
and the Lord of Dutton was specially prayed for. Ser- 
vice being over, the procUmation* was made, and the 
procession then returned to the inn, in the same order 
as it came. Entertainments to the Lord's friends and 
musicians followed, and in the afternoon a jury was im- 
panneled irom among the licensed musicians, when the 
steward delivered a chai^e.t The jurors then gave in 

• " God save the King, the Queen, the Prince, and all Ihe lloyal 

Family, and the Uoaouratile Charles Gerard Fleetwood, Esq. (heir 

descendant of that ancient worthy family uf the Duttone, of Dutton, 

in Cheshire, and of the light honourable family of the Gerarda, of 

Gerards Brnmler, in the county of Stafford ; and long may be live, 

I and support the honour of the Minstrel Court." 

[ f Ly&on (Mas- Brit.) gives the following charge aa that delivered 

I by Mr. Lant's Eieward at one of the last courts : — " Gentlemen 

f of the jury, the oath you have just now taken aeeniB to make it 

I proper to say something hr way of char);e, otherwise, your own 

I knowledge and experience would have rendered it quite unneces- 

' eary ; but, as the duty of the office of Steward of this honour* 

( able court, and your uatb require that a charge should be given 

' to you, I shall beg leave to take up a little of your lime, and 

\ say something to you concerning this honourable court, ibe duty 

I and privilege of musiciaus in this city and county of Cheater, aod 

your doty as jurors. The records relating to this honourable court, 

which are still preserved, show it to have been of great antiquity, 

and the readiness and zeal which the musidaas heretofore shewed 

' in redeeming their prince when he was sutrouiided bv his enemies, 

have been a means of perpetuating iheir service, and of establishing 

this honourable court, which Mr. Lant, the present Ijord of the 

I Manor of Dutton, claims, and the privilege thereto belonging from 

Roger Lacy, constable of the Castle of Chester, who raised the 

siege at IDiuddlan Castle, and brought the Prince in great triumph 

to Chester; one of which privileges is that all musicians shall 

appear aod do suit and service at this court, and no musician shall 

i' play upon any instrument foreign, without having a licence from 

; the Lord of Dutton, or the Steward of his court ; and if any person 
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their verdicts and presentments, and an oath* was ad- 
ministered to the musicians, and licences granted to all 
vrho were judged worthy, authorizing them to play upon 
their musical instruments within the county and city of 
Chester for one year. 

Such were the solemnities attendant on the holiday of 
the minstrel court of the Duttons in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when they ceased to be holden after a constant 
observance, generally at annual periods, for at least 550 
years. The ceremonies were somewhat different in 
earlier times. In the Tabley MS. c. 143, will be found 
a detail of the solemnities pursued on the 24th of June, 
1642. Some years before the court fell into desuetude, 

does presume to play for gain without such licence, he is not only 
liable to be prosecuted by a due course of law, but also to be 
punished as a rogue, vagrant, or vagabond. These privileges have 
been confirmed and allowed by several Acts of Parliament, and Mr. 
I^ant is determined that the power and authority of the court shall 
be preserved, and that none shall exercise the employment of t 
musician for gain without a licence from him, or his Steward ; 
and therefore, gentlemen, he expects, and the oath you have just 
taken requires, that you should inquire of all such persons playing 
upon any instrument of music for gain, either in the county of 
Chester, or of the county of the city of Chester, and if you know 
or are properly informed of any such, you are to present them to 
this court, that they may be proceeded against and punished accord- 
ing to law, which the Lord and his Steward are determined to do, 
with the utmost severitv." 

* The oath was as follows ^— " You are to behave yourself lively* 
as a licensed minstrel of this court ought to do, you shall not at any 
time play upon any instrument of music within the county Palatine 
of Chester, nor within the county of the city of Chester, for hire, 
gain, or reward, not having the licence of the court so to do ; bat 
you shall make the Lord of this court acquainted thereof, or his 
Steward, and in all other respects you shall demean yourself ac- 
cording to the true purport and meaning of your licence ; you shall 
give your early attendance upon the court, so long as you intend 
to play upon any musical instrument for gain within either of the 
said counties to take a licence for the same, and are able so to do, so 
help you God." 
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they had been held only occasionally at intervals, some- 
times of two or three, sometimes of four or five years, 
and the attendance on these occasions was much dimi- 
nished. The fee for a licence was two shillings and 
sixpence. In the last courf but one, held in 1754, there 
were only twenty-one licences granted. The last court 
was held in 1756, by R. Lant, Esq., being then Lord 
of Dutton, and possessing the advowry of the minstrels 
by purchase. 
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